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Loss Prevention Big 
Insurance Objective 
Of N. Y. World’s Fair 


Insurance Director Hyer Says Aim 
Is to Avoid Interruption of 
Fair Income 


TALKS TO SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Outlines Insurance Program; Allen, 
Magrath and Dauwalter Also 
Speak at Forest Hills 











Loss prevention service, rather than 
payment of indemnity following losses, 
will be the outstanding contribution of 
insurance companies toward the success 
of the New York World’s Fair of 1939, 
Harold Hyer, insurance director of the 
exposition, said in an informal talk on 
insurance problems of the world’s fair 
before a regional meeting of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
held last Thursday at the Forest Hills 
Inn, Forest Hills, Long Island. One of 
the principal objectives of the fair’s 
insurance committee is to prevent inter- 
ference with the income which is expected 
after the fair opens. Mr. Hyer said he 
is receiving full cooperation from fire 
and casualty organizations in this im- 
portant fire prevention and safety work. 

Protection Facilities Precede 
Construction 

The exposition construction program 
provides for complete fire protection and 
water supply facilities before the build- 
ings are erected. Every precaution is 
being taken to prevent bad fires and 
serious accidents. It is estimated that 
50,000,000 persons will visit the exposition 
grounds, located near Flushing, L. I, 
during the months the fair is open in 
1939. Any serious fire might easily inter- 
rupt the steady flow of visitors and lead 
to financial loss to those who have in- 
vested money in world’s fair bonds, Mr. 
Hyer said. 

One of the present considerations of 
the insurance committee is to find com- 
plete coverage for a conglomerate risk 
which is still in the making, Mr. Hyer told 
the more than 100 agents attending the 
meeting. As the fair will not open for 
two years the insurance problem contains 
many unique features. Being insurance 
director Mr. Hyer has to supervise the 
purchase of a wide variety of insurance, 
adequate, complete and comprehensive 
coverage at a cost as economical as 
Possible, keeping in mind, however, the 
soundness of the indemnity secured. He 
has already been approached by the rep- 
resentatives of many non-stock insurers 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan-Suburban and Brokerage Dep’ts. 


90 Maiden Lane 
1782 - - 1937 
Time-tested Depression-proof 


PHOENIX 
Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Eastern Department, 90 Maiden Lane 
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Don't Scratch His Pride 


Did you ever stop to think that “Did you ever stop to 
think?” may be an irritating question to a prospect who is not 
a Mr. Milquetoast? 
a good deal of it, and has lived long enough to have had ex- 
perience with the usuals in life’s routine. 
underwriter, who may not have as much intelligence, or as 
varied knowledge of the commonplaces, and asks him, in a 
loftily earnest voice, “Did you ever stop to think thus and so, 
Mr. Businessman?” 
position of inferiority. 
listener, even to something that may be advantageous to him. 


To say, “We all know, of course,” or “Both of us know,” 
cannot scratch the pride of a man. 
affronting a prospect,—who has both sagacity and mental ca- 
pacity,—by demanding, “Did you ever stop to think?” 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 




















The prospect, we'll say, has intelligence, 


But along comes an 


This puts the prospect into a resented 
And when irritated he’s not a good 


Infinitely preferable to 


Wws. H. Kincsiey, President 
PHILADELPHIA 











Prudential Payments 
Total Nearly Three 


Billions Since 1929 


Annual Business Conference Held 
in Newark and in Greater 
New York This Week 


DUFFIELD ON PRESTIGE 


Tells Convention How Friendship 
and Understanding Build 
Company Distinction 


When the annual business conference 
of field and home office representatives 
of the Prudential convened on Monday 
of this week in Newark there were about 
900 in attendance. On Tuesday there 
were meetings of superintendents and 
Ordinary managers in Newark and addi- 
tional meetings in New York at the Ho- 
tel Commodore on Wednesday. The an- 
nual dinner was held in the grand ball- 
room of the Commodore Wednesday 
night. 

When President Duffield appeared be- 
fore the conference on Monday morning 
he received one of the finest receptions 
which he has had in the fifteen years that 
he has been president of the company. 
In all he has devoted thirty years of his 
life to the Prudential. 


Prudential Characteristic 

Mr. Duffield began by saying that bus- 
iness institutions, as is the case with in- 
dividuals, acquire certain characteristics 
as time goes by. 

“The outstanding distinction of this 
institution is that of friendship,” he said. 
“We have accomplished what we. have 
because of friendly understanding; have 
overcome all difficulties because of the 
cooperation which comes from under- 
standing each other and the interest we 
take in each other. Because of that 
spirit difficulties which might have been 
almost insurmountable have been mas- 
tered.” 

The prestige of the Prudential and its 
tremendous growth has been because of 
the protection which has been furnished 
the American family, home, business, and 
he added: 

“That is the reason the Prudential ex- 
ists. It is doing its job of furnishing 
protection to the utmost, and the more 
business you write, the bigger, broader 
and more intelligent way in which you 
do your work, the greater protection you 
are furnishing the people. We have seen 
during the depression years what it 
means when the head of the home has 
no income, the tragedy when the income 
stops, especially when there is no insur- 
ance, or insurance is not adequate.” 

Great Accomplishments 

The Prudential closed the year 1936 
with more Industrial insurance in force 
than any other company, and in Ordi- 
nary insurance there are only four 
strictly Ordinary companies which paid 
for more business last year than did the 
Prudential. Industrial insurance has 
played a most important part in the de- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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“One stroke of the pen, Mr. Kolinsky, and the estate is yours!” 





HERE IS THE ANSWER 
TO THE QUESTION: 


“If I purchase $100,000 why shouldn’t I 
get a lower rate than the fellow who buys 
only $1,000?” 


1 WHEN OUR POLICYHOLDER gave us 

@ 25% more premium we increased the amount 
payable to his beneficiary 31% guaranteed; 
35% including excess interest. 


WHEN OUR POLICYHOLDER gave us 
50% more premium we increased the amount 
payable to the beneficiary 66% guaranteed; 
78% including excess interest. 


ee 
3 WHEN OUR POLICYHOLDER gave us 
@ 75% more premium we increased the amount 
payable to his beneficiary 108% guaranteed; 
137% including excess interests. 
4, 


In terms of income, the more life insurance 
you purchase the less it costs. 








COMPOUND 
TINTEREST! 


For men of tomorrow. Youths 
of today between the ages of 
10 and 24 can secure a con- 
tract that will provide life 
insurance to age 50 and then 
return to them a lump sum 
equal to the premiums paid 
plus 3% Compound Interest! 
(Based on dividend accumu- 


lations on present scale.) 








Ls 


SERIOUS SITUATION 
SOLVED BY PART OF 
POLICY DIVIDEND 


TOTAL OBLIGATION OF 
COMPANY MORE THAN DOUBLED 





Morton J. Thornberry was in a dilemma! 
To him the situation was a serious one and 
if it hadn’t been for an unusual circum- 
stance his predicament might well have 
remained unchanged. 


It seemed that Thornberry’s life insur- 
ance provided only what his wife could 
just about get along on for twenty years, 
—100 a month. This was all well and 
good as far as it went, but to think of 
having it end abruptly 20 years after his 
demise was somewhat disconcerting. 


The premium on his Ordinary Life in- 
surance, which he had purchased 4 years 
before when he was 30, was $414.50 and 
it was all he could afford. Additional life 
insurance sufficient to give her a genuinely 
pleasant recollection of him as long as she 
lived was quite impossible even to think of. 
His wife was 30 years old. 


But here was the happy and surprising 
solution! Who should walk into his office 
but our own representative! He saw the 
situation at once and he had the application 
in 5 minutes! This is what happened. 


Mr. Thornberry’s premium of $414.50 
bore a cash dividend of $80.36. This was 
$17.96 more than enough to give him a 
rider contract that would continue the $100 
a month to his wife as long as she lived. 
Now, if Morton J. Thornberry turned tur- 
tle, Mrs. Thornberry would have the most 
pleasant recollections of him if she lived to 
be a hundred. And he still had $17.96 left 


over from the dividend! 


It would be too bad if your customers 
didn’t know about this simple and most 
efficacious little contract. When you tell 
them, be sure you have the application 
blank with you. We give you just one guess 
as to where you can get one. 





Massachusetts 


100 E 42d St 





Mutual 


GENERAL AGENT 


Corner of Park Avenue 


Life Insurance 
LLOYD PATTERSON 


AShland 4-8610 


Company 
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Investment Irends of Life Insurance Companies 
By O. J. Arnold 


President Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 


The following survey of investment 
trends of life insurance companies was 
given by Mr. Arnold before the annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday. Mr. Arnold has long been rec- 
ognized in insurance as a student of the 
business and his observations are of spe- 
cial interest at this time. 


The institution of life insurance is one 
of the most important agencies through 
which savings of the American people 
are accumulated and made available for 


use in the economic system. Millions of 
policyholders by their relatively small 
annual premium payments over a period 
of many years have built up a- fund 
which at the end of 1936 amounted to 


$24.750,000,000. As large as this figure 
i the individual policyholder’s share 
amounts to only $387. Approximately 


one-half of the entire population of the 
United States have a share in it. Life 
insurance and the incentives which it 
provides are responsible for the creation 
of this huge fund. 

The importance of life insurance funds 
to the economic structure of the nation 
can hardly be overemphasized. At the 
end of 1935, 64,000,000 policyholders, 
through the life insurance companies, 
owned 26.6% of all the long-term in- 
debtedness of the railroads outstanding 
in the hands of the public and 18.2% of 
the debt of the public utilities. At the 
end of 1934 they also owned 17.2% of all 
the non-farm mortgages which were held 
directly by the lenders and 16.6% of the 
entire farm mortgage indebtedness in the 
United States. Later figures have not 
been available to me but they would un- 
doubtedly show that a considerable de- 
cline has occurred since 1934 in the per- 
centage of the real estate mortgage debt 
of the United States owned by life in- 
surance companies. In a paper delivered 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents last December, Guy W. Cox, 
president of John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, estimated that 
the life insurance companies do not hold 
more than 12% of the farm mortgage 
indebtedness at the present time. 

From the foregoing, therefore, it can 
readily be seen that the investment poli- 
ties of life insurance companies have 
national significance. Primarily, of course, 
the interests of policyholders are para- 
mount and investment policy must ever 
operate so that all obligations to them 
can be met. And since the life insur- 
ance companies are such a vital factor 
in the capital accumulation process, they 
txert a material influence on the direc- 
tion of capital flow into the economic 
system. 

An illustration may serve to indicate 
the importance of this latter point. In 
the very early history of what later be- 
‘ame one of the largest public utility 
holding companies in this country, the 
men guiding its affairs conceived a plan 
of financing which they believed to be 
sound and attempted to put it into op- 
‘ration. Briefly, this plan involved the 
marketing of debenture bonds and equity 
issues of the holding company. Funds 
80 raised were to be turned over to the 
operating companies to finance plant ad- 
ditions and improvements as they were 
needed in exchange for the first mortgage 

mds of the operating companics. From 
4 standpoint of the financial structure 
: the holding company—aside from its 
Pea ticability—the plan was sound. It 
a learned, however, that the life 
surance companies and other institu- 
‘onal investors wanted the same security 


that the holding company desired— 
namely, the first mortgage bonds of the 
operating companies. The inability of the 
holding company to market its securities 
in substantial volume to life insurance 
companies and other institutional in- 
vestors made necessary the modification 
of the plan of financing originally in- 
tended. In this particular instance, in- 
vestment policies of the life insurance 
companies played an important part in 
determining the type of securities offered 
in the investment markets of the country 
to finance the capital needs of a major 
industry. 
Principles of Selection 

In selccting investments, all intelligent 
investors are guided by the same broad 
general considerations. These are: safety 
of principal, income, liquidity, and diver- 
sification. The problem requires that the 
individual security be judged with refer- 
ence to its suitability for a particular in- 
vestment portfolio. After the investment 
has been made, the maintenance of ade- 
quate supervision becomes the primary 
concern. 

An investment policy worthy of the 
name cannot proceed according to a gen- 
eralized, mathematical application of in- 
vestment principles. The principles are 
simply the tools through which to meet 
the challenge of real circumstances and 
real needs which may differ as much as 
individuals differ and which have their 
setting in a changing world. It is in this 
light that the investment policies of the 
life insurance companies must be consid- 
ered. These policies are what they are 
because of the special characteristics and 
needs of the life insurance business. 

The vital nature of the life insurance 
contract—the proteciion of the economic 
well-being of one hundred million policy- 
holders and beneficiaries is involved— 
and its long-term nature are factors 
which govern the investment policies of 
the life insurance companies. The first 
of these factors explains the great em- 
phasis v hich has been placed upon safety, 
not only by the companies but also by the 
laws of the various states governing the 
legality of investments for life insurance 
funds. The second explains the presence 
of long-term bonds and mortgages among 
the assets of the life insurance compa- 
nies and the universal practice, not gen- 
erally followed by other types of finan- 
cial institutions, of carrying bonds at 
their amortized values. Because their 
liabilities are of a long-term character, 
investment policies of the life insurance 
companies are influenced by the long-run 
viewpoint. 

Amo:tization 

Let me digress for a moment to clear 
up a misconception which appears to a 
certain extent to have developed a few 
years ago concerning the propriety of life 
insurance companies carrying bonds at 
amortized values. During the worst part 
of the depression market values of bonds 
were below their book values, and this 
fact was responsible for the misconcep- 
tion. The broad recovery of security 
market values has already justified the 
principle of amortization. It is apparent 
that there wou!d have been no more jus- 
tification then for writing the book value 
of bonds down in a period of low prices 
than there would be now of writing them 
up when many bonds owned by life in- 
surance companies have a market value 
in excess of the amortized values at 
which they are carried. Nevertheless, the 
misconception deserves to be dealt with. 

Amortization is simply a method to 
adjust the coupon rate of interest to the 
effective rate—which remains constant to 





Blackstone-Western 
O. J. ARNOLD 


the maturity date—at which a particular 


bond was purchased. The annual addi- 
tions to or subtractions from the coupon 
interest, depending upon whether the 
bond was purchased at a discount or a 
premium, are identical in amount with 
—and offset or balance—the annual ad- 
justments which are made in the original 
cost figure. Thus, a premium or a dis- 
count will be gradually eliminated during 
the life of the bond and the amortized 
value will be identical with the face value 
on the maturity date. 

_The principle of amortization is par- 
ticularly well-suited to the life insurance 
companies because of the long-term na- 
ture of their liabilities. If no impairment 
in the quality occurs, the companies ex- 
pect to hold investments to maturity, at 
which time payment will be made at face 
value without regard to market price 
fluctuations which occurred prior to this 
date. 

The use of amortization is no new de- 
velopment with the life insurance com- 
panies but goes back over a period of 
many years. Most of the states either 
require or permit the life insurance com- 
panics to value their bonds on an amor- 
tized basis. In many cases such statutes 
date back to the early years of the pres- 
ent century. 

Income 


When new investments are made, the 
life insurance companies must accept the 
going rate of return. During periods 
when interest rates are at normal levels 
and relatively stable, the life companies 
tend to favor maturitics of reasonable 
length, subject to such deviations as may 
be necessary to maintain an even flow 
of maturing investments. During periods 
when interest rates are either abnor- 
mally high or abnormally low, an impor- 
tant modification of this procedure 
usually occurs. When interest rates are 
unusually low, as they have been for ap- 
proximately the last three years, the com- 
panies tend to favor relatively short-term 
securities. 

It would be possible to operate an in- 
vestment account in such manner as to 
be constantly speculating on the future 
course of interest rates. The life insur- 
ance companies do not operate in this 
manner. The primary objective is to 
eliminate all speculative elements in their 
investment operations. 


In furtherance of this objective, the 
life insurance companies give careful con- 
sideration to the selection of maturities 
in order to insure a steady and uniform 
inflow of cash from maturing invest- 
ments. This policy aids them in making 
new investments in fairly equal amounts 
from month to month and year to year. 
3y thus taking advantage of the law of 
averages, the companies expect to obtain 
an average rate of return on their total 
investments. High returns on _ invest- 
ments made during periods of high in- 
terest rates offset low returns on invest- 
ments made when rates are low. 

However, events of the past two years 
have demonstrated that perfect results 
cannot be achieved by staggering maturi- 
ties because of the redemption privilege 
found in many bond instruments. A sub- 
stantial number of corporations have 
called for payment long-term bond issues 
carrying high interest rates and have re- 
placed them with new long-term issues 
carrying rates as low as 344%. This has 
resulted in an abnormally large inflow 
of cash to the life insurance companies 
during a period when interest rates were 
unusually low. Since so many of the 
new issues mature either in 1965 or 1966, 
this development has also made it diffi- 
cult to obtain new investments in ac- 
cordance with the policy of providing a 
relatively uniform volume of maturities 
for future years. 

I do not wish to stress this point un- 
duly. It is only in the field of corpora- 
tion bonds—public utility bonds, particu- 
larly—where this has occurred in large 
volume. Refunding of railroad obligations 
has occurred only to a minor extent. 
Obligations of the Federal Government, 
the states, and municipalities have also 
been relatively immune from this devel- 
opment. Governmental obligations do not 
usually contain a redemption privilege of 
the type common to corporation bond in- 
struments. The specification of an op- 
tional date of payment is the more com- 
mon provision found in bonds of this 
type, and usually the optional date is 
fairly close to the maturity date itself. 

Liquidity 

Prior to the depression the life in- 
surance companies did not place any great 
stress on liquidity. Here again, the long- 
term nature of the life insurance contract 
is an important factor in the explanation. 
There are other fattors, of course. From 
its very beginning the business had 
grown from year to year with gratifying 
regularity and incoming cash had ex- 
ceeded outgoing by a substantial margin. 
While the large potential demand for 
cash because of the loan and surrender 
provisions in life insurance contracts was 
recognized, the record over a long period 
of years indicated that actual demands 
had never represented more than a small 
fraction of potential demands. 

Events which have transpired during 
the past few years have given occasion 
for renewed consideration of the degree 
of liquidity which life companies should 
provide in connection with their invest- 
ments. Admittedly, the last depression 
was one of unusual severity, culminating 
as it did, finally, in the Bank Holiday. 
Such conditions may never again exist in 
this country. I sincerely hope not. But 
if they do, the life insurance companies 
have had the opportunity to measure 
their needs in this direction and will 
be prepared. 

However, it would appear impractical 
to attempt to fix upon a particular de- 
gree of liquidity as a standard for all 
life insurance companies since so much 
variation exists among them with respect 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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DeLong Names Manager 
For Brooklyn Office 


MAJOR MIGDALSKI GETS POST 


Successor to W. B. Johnson in Unit 
Established Since 1903; Major 
Has Unusual Record 





Charles E. DeLong, general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit, New York City, has ap- 
pointed Maj. R. F. Migdalski as man- 
ager of the Brooklyn office at 16 Court 
Street, filling the position recently left 
vacant by W. B. Johnson, who became 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit in 
Omaha. The Brooklyn branch estab- 
lished in 1903 has been one of the most 
productive units of the DeLong agency. 

The Major entered the Mutual Benefit 
in 1920 as a personal producer. At that 
time he knew only one man in New 
York City, but, starting from scratch, he 
became so successful that in 1922 he was 
made assistant manager of the uptown 
office. Two years later he became as- 
sistant to the general agent and in 1925 
was placed in charge of the brokerage 
department of the agency, a position he 
filled most successfully until his resig- 
nation last year. At one time he had 
eleven supervisors to assist him and in 
one year he paid for over three-quarters 
of a million of personal business in ad- 
dition to more than three million of 
brokerage. 

Major Migdalski’s home is in Garden 
City, Long Island. Prior to his entrance 
into the life insurance business he spent 
nineteen years in the army. He en- 
listed at the age of 18 as a private and 
successively advanced until he was com- 
missioned major of cavalry, the position 
which he held when he resigned at 
age 37. 


HURRELL RECUPERATING 
At the Prudential business conference 
President E. D. Duffield told the conven- 
tion that Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
and general counsel, is recuperating from 
the recent operation he had in a hospital. 





Promoted by New York Life 





RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 


Two new assistant treasurers recently 
appointed by the New York Life are 
Richard K. Paynter, Jr., and Thomas F. 
Daly. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Mr. Payn- 
ter was educated at Barnard School, 
New York City; Princeton Preparatory 
School, and Princeton University. He 
was graduated from Princeton in 1925 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
For eight year following his graduation 
he was in the investment banking busi- 
ness. On January 2, 1934, Mr. Paynter 
entered the service of the New York Life 
in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Daly’s career with the New York 
Life is considerably longer as he will 
celebrate his thirtieth anniversary with 


THOMAS F. DALY 


the company on October 7. He started 
when 15 as a messenger boy and was 
soon made office boy and clerk in the 
office of President Darwin P. Kingsley. 
In 1912 he was transfered to the muni- 
cipal bond department, and in 1921 was 
appointed assistant manager of the public 
utilities and municipal bond department. 
Five years later he succeeded the late 
Charles F. Cushman as manager of that 
department, and in February, 1935, his 
official title was changed to “manager, 
bond department.” Mr. Daly was born 
in Jersey City, N. J.; educated in the 
public schools, supplemented by evening 
courses in accounting, banking and 
finance at Columbia and New York 
University. During the World War he 
served in the United States Navy. 


Chicago Will Tell Story of 
Just What Can Be Done In 
Life Insurance Week Campaign 


Chicago is going in for Life Insurance 
Week in a big way. The town is bein 
highly organized with nine committees 
and the results there should tell the story 
of just how effective the week is from 4 
standpoint of both production, publicity 
and general added interest in the life 
Insurance institution. 

The week will start with an “early 
bird” breakfast May 17 in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Sherman; there 
will be newspaper display advertising, 
radio announcements, poster displays 
and addresses before luncheon clubs, as 


well as distribution of printed matter 
and the letter writing contest for Chi- 
cago high school students. 

Chairmen of committees are these: 
general chairman, Philip B. Hobbs, 
Equitable Society; breakfast, Samuel 


Lustgarten, Equitable Society; club 
speakers, Francis G. Bray, New Eng- 
land Mutual; menu slugs, W. D. Thor- 
sen, Connecticut General; poster, dis- 
tribution, C. E. Lindstrom, Travelers: 
radio-press, Harry T. Wright, Equitable 
Society; window display, D. A. Medaris, 
John Hancock; women’s, Sara Frances 
Jones, Equitable Society; letter writing 
contest, Francis G. Bray, New England 
Mutual. Publicity is being handled by 
Norval Burch, Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAIN 
Total assets of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life as of March 31, 1937, amounted 
to $1,143,945,865, insurance in force to- 
taled $3,800,680,900 and the number of 
policies in force was 1,013,196, according 
to the report of President M. J. Cleary 
to the quarterly meeting of trustees at 
the home office on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 28. During the first quarter 
of 1937 total assets increased $14,092,169 
while a gain of $57,638,060 was made 
since April 1, 1936. First quarter increase 
in insurance in force was $22,532,038. 














Here it is! 
What you’ve been waiting for 


Money at work! 


Examine this card and send for complete 
selling set of 57 cards. The Family Inde- 
pendence Fund offers you one of the best 
modern visual selling aids. 
complete picture of life insurance at work. 


Send for it today to Manhattan 
Ordinary Agency. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


MANHATTAN ORDINARY 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-8035 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, MANAGER 


Edward D. Duffield, President 


Home Office Newark, N. J. 
AGENCY Marshall MacLeod, Assistant Manager 
Robert Lahm 


Robert Biglow 
Sime Einstein 


Assistant Managers, Brokerage 


| Miss B. M. Shapiro, Brokerage & Underwriting 
C. E. Greene, Assistant Manager, Conservation 
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G. L. Hunt, L.1.W. Chairman, 
Tells of Booklets, Ad Plans 


By air express, fast freight, railway 
express and parcel post, almost a mil- 
fion and a half copies of the “Master 
Booklet” of the Life Insurance Week 
campaign are going to agencies of the 
cooperating companies for distribution 
to the public during Life Insurance 
Week. Supplementing these modes of 
shipment, the allotment of booklets for 
distribution in Hawaii during the weck 
went by fast boat. Over sixty tons of 
paper were used in producing these 
booklets and presses have been running 
twenty-four hours a day for two wecks, 
turning them out. 

These were some of the facts made 
public by George L. Hunt, chairman of 
the Life Insurance Week Committee. 

Mr. Hunt explained that in the news- 
paper advertisements prepared for the 
1937 Life Insurance Weck, no reference 
has been made to the booklet nor to the 
prospect of an early visit from a life 
insurance salesman. The reasons for this 
change in policy, as explained by Mr. 
Hunt, are: (1) To emphasize the fact 
that the primary purpose of the campaign 
is educational and institutional. 

(2) To avoid any suggestion of sales 
activities to the reader’s mind which 
might result from mention of the book- 
let and promising delivery by a sales- 
man. This leaves all salesmen free to 
plan their calls upon selected prospects 
where their interview will be most ef- 
fective. (3) To avoid a promise that 
cannot be fulfilled. From previous ex- 
perience, we know it is virtually im- 
possible to seek out all who see the 
advertising and to deliver booklets to 
them as promised. 





Mutual Life Appoints 


Superintendent of Agencies 
George A. Patton, for the past twelve 
years manager for the Mutual Life, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Patton became a mem- 
ber of the Mutual’s Life’s field forces 
in 1910 as an agent in Cincinnati. He 
was appointed manager at Des Moines 
in 1925 and manager at Columbus, O., 
in 1927. 

Robert W. Weathers, formerly agency 
organizer at Louisville, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Columbus succecd- 
ing Mr, Patton. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SCHOOL 








Students Complete Training This Week; 
7 Coffin in Charge; Hewitt and 
Walker Assist 
_More than thirty students coming from 
Connecticut Mutual agencies from all 
over the country completed the home 
office training course this week under 
direction of Vincent B. Coffin, superin- 
tendent of agencies. Classes have cov- 
ered the principles of life insurance, pol- 

icy contracts and phases of selling. 
Assisting Mr. Coffin in conducting the 
school were Edwin S. Hewitt and Clif- 
ford R. Walker, agency assistants. Other 
home office men, specialists in their own 
particular line of work, such as under- 
Writing, advertising, etc., have also con- 
tributed to the course, giving lectures 
covering work in their individual fields. 





STATE MUTUAL CAMPAIGN 
Tribute to Chandler Bullock on His 
Tenth Anniversary as President 
of the Company 
_The General Agents’ Association of the 
State Mutual Life has initiated a May 
campaign to honor the tenth anniversary 
of Chandler Bullock as president of the 

company. 

Called “Thirty-one Days of Quality 
Business for Chandler Buliock,” the drive 
Was announced to the field on April 19 
Y a special letter to general agents 
from George S. Lott, Dayton general 
agent and president of the association. 





Frank M. See, general agent, New 
England Mutual, St. Louis, addressed 
the Washington University Campus For- 
um last week. 


R. E. Larkin Appointed 
Manager in New York 


FOR CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Will Head Office at 225 Broadway For- 
merly Under T. G. Murrell; 
Effective May 1 





Russell E. Larkin, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut General, 
for the past eleven years, will become 
manager of the company’s office at 225 
3roadway, New York City, on May 1. 
Frank M. Minninger, Jr., who as assist- 
ant manager has been in charge of the 
office since the resignation of Thomas 
G. Murrell, will remain with the com- 
pany and announcement of his new ac- 
tivities will be made later. 

Mr. Larkin came to the Connecticut 
General in 1921 shortly after being grad- 
uated from Brown University and after 
five years as agency assistant spent in 
the field actively selling was elected as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. He 
has visited most of the company’s agen- 
cies from coast to coast and many of 
them, including some of the larger ones, 
have been under his direct supervision. 

Mr. Larkin’s interest in marketing life 
insurance has been keen from the start. 
A close student of sales problems, he 
seized one of the first opportunities to 
get training in life insurance sales work 
by attending the course given in 1925 by 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, the 
forerunner of many such courses. 

His able and constructive assistance 
in working out agency management and 
sales problems in the agencies which 
have been under his supervision has led 
to his present appointment. 





G. O. WILLIAMSON DEAD 
George Owen Williamson, manager for 
the Union Mutual Life at Syracuse, died 
April 27. He was 40. Mr. Williamson 
was past president of the Syracuse Life 
Underwriters Association and the Syra- 
cuse Life Managers Association. 


BULLITT IN PIERCE CASE 





Well-Known Lawyer at Damage Suit 
Trial This Week Before U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court in Philadelphia 

The suit of Frederick G. Pierce against 
the Connecticut General was tried in the 
United States Circuit Court in Philadel- 
phia this week before Judge William H. 
Kirkpatrick. Among those at the Con- 
necticut General’s counsel table was Wil- 
liam Marshall Bullitt, famous Louisville 
insurance lawyer. In the court room were 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, and John M. 
Laird, vice-president and actuary, Con- 
necticut General. 

Mr. Pierce became general agent of the 
company in 1913 in Philadelphia. In 
March, 1934, the company gave him thirty 
days’ notice of its intention to terminate 
the contract. In January, 1936, Pierce 
brought action to recover certain sums 
from the company, alleging financial loss 
and damage for alleged breach of con- 
tract. 





Leyendecker-Schnur Agency 
Sets New Record in April 


In April the Leyendecker-Schnur agen- 
cy, Guardian Life, New York City, real- 
ized for the first time in its history a 
million dollars of new business in one 
month, April business was written in 
tribute to James A McLain, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

In April also the Leyendecker-Schnur 
agency in keeping with the growth of the 
organization doubled the size of its office 
space in the Transportation Building at 
225 Broadway. 

Started in January, 1934, the agency 
rapidly advanced to become the leading 
one in the Guardian. The general agents, 
Clarence N. Leyendecker and Jerome A. 
Schnur, were both formerly with the old 
Keane-Patterson agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. Both have had exten- 
sive insurance experience in Greater New 
York. 


Win John Hancock Song Contest 





EFFIE KALISZ JACOBS 


As announced in last week’s The East- 
ern Underwriter the winners of the $500 
prize offered personally by Guy W. Cox, 
president, John Hancock, for an official 
company song were Charles Jacobs of 
the Harry Gardiner agency, New York 
City and his wife, Effie Kalisz Jacobs. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs were born 
in London, England, and came to Amer- 
ica in 1931. Both had musical and theat- 
rical careers, Mrs. Jacobs being well 
known in England as a child prodigy 
who gave her first piano recital at the 
age of six. She abandoned her musical 
career when she married Mr. Jacobs at 
the age of sixteen, but resumed it ten 





CHARLES JACOBS 


years later, and made her American debut 
in March, 1931, at Town Hall, New York. 
She has been heard often since in radio 
recitals over stations WJZ, WEAF, the 


L 


NBC Music Guild and WOR’s Famous 
Pianist program. ' 

Mr. Jacobs organized and managed 
Centrosoyus England, Ltd. (Russian Co- 
operative Societies) and A.R.C.OS., Ltd. 
(Soviet Government Purchasing and Sell- 
ing Department of Russian Trade Dele- 
gation). After coming to America he 
was introduced to General Agent Harry 
Gardiner by the late Fred Woolf, whom 
he had met in Europe, and joined the 
Gardiner agency on June 29, 1935. 


Supreme Court Decides 
Its First Case of Group 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL WINS 





Law in State of Issue Governs Policy 
Provisions; Certificate Is Record, 
Not Contract 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday delivered an opinion 
on the first Group insurance case which 
has come before this tribunal. The case 
is that of John Boseman vs. Connecticut 
General Life, and the decision is in favor 
of the insurance company. 

Boseman, a resident of Texas, was em- 
ployed by the Gulf Refining Co. The 
suit was to recover for permanent total 
disability under a Group policy issued 
in Pennsylvania to the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, covering employes of the cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries of which the 
Gulf Refining Co. is one. The policy 
provides that no claim for permanent 
total disability incurred by any employe 
during his period of employment shall 
be paid after the termination of such 
employment unless such employe gave 
written notice of such disability to the 
company during the period of employ- 
ment or sixty days thereafter. That pro- 
vision is conceded to be valid under 
Pennsylvania law. Petitioner failed to 
give notice within the time specified. 
An article in the Revised Civil Statutes 
of Texas declares that no stipulation in 
a contract requiring notice as a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to sue there- 
on shall be valid unless reasonable. 

The district court held the Texas law 
controlling and refused to give effect to 
the policy provision. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals held the Pennsylvania law 
applicable, the policy provision valid and 
that petitioner, having failed to give the 
required notice, was not entitled to re- 


cover. 
The Sole Question 

The sole question before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court was whether the Pennsyl- 
vania law (where the contract was made) 
or the Texas law (where the certificate 
was delivered) governs. 

Boseman went to work for the refining 
company in 1916 and continued in its 
employment until October 8, 1932. Dur- 
ing the parts of that period he was in- 
sured by the two Group policies issued 
by the Connecticut General. On March 
15, 1932, the oil corporation made writ- 
ten application, which was signed by it 
and delivered to defendant in Pennsyl- 
vania, for the policy of insurance and 
in the same instrument asked cancelation 
of earlier policies. It requested that the 
policy be issued in Pennsylvania and that 
it be governed by the laws of that state. 
Final agreement between defendant and 
the oil corporation for execution and de- 
livery of the policy was reached in Penn- 
sylvania. On or about the same day 
the insurance company accepted the ap- 
plication; it signed the policy in Con- 
necticut and issued and delivered it to 
the oil corporation in Pennsylvania. In 
that state the oil corporation paid the 
binding premium required by the policy. 
None of the negotiations for the policy 
and no act done for its execution or de- 
livery took place in Texas or any state 
other than Pennsylvania. 

The petitioner became totally disabled 
prior to termination of his employment. 
Supreme Court’s Ruling 
The Supreme Court said in part: “The 
conclusion that Pennsylvania law gov- 
erns the policy provision requiring no- 
tice of claim is supported not only by 
the making and delivery of the contract 
of insurance in that state, the declaration 
in the policy that Pennsylvania law shall 
govern and petitioner’s acceptance of the 
insurance according to the terms of the 
policy, but also by the purpose of the 
parties to the contract that everywhere 
it shall have the same meaning and give 
the same protection and that inequalities 
and confusion liable to result from ap- 
plications of diverse state laws shail be 

avoided.” 

The petitioner insisted that the deliv- 
ery of the certificate in Texas made the 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Knowledge Plus Action 
Key to Sales Success 


Cc. O. FISCHER ADDRESS HERE 





Closing Course of Life Underwriters 
Ass’n of N. Y. Gives Four Points 
To Make Action a Habit 





Closing the lecture series on the Tech- 
nique of Spelling sponsored by the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Mutual, last week referred 
briefly to all the knowledge that had been 
set forth in the preceding seven lectures, 
touching on nearly all phases of life un- 
derwriting, and added that such knowl- 
edge of itself would not guarantee suc- 
cess unless it were translated into action 
in the arena of life insurance selling. Real 
success in this business, he said, is at- 
tained by those few who are willing to 
pay the price and to do those things 
which they know must be done to insure 
success. He emphasized that these things 
must be done day after day with self- 
dominion and will-power until action has 
become a habit. Continuing Mr. Fischer 
said this in part: 

It has been set out that there are two 
main functions in salesmanship, namely 
education and motivation. It is the task 
of the salesman to present to the prospec- 
tive buyer a picture of the advantages 
and uses of the article or service. And 
it is his task to go beyond that and to 
secure action on the part of the pros- 
pective buyer—to motivate him. That 
means that the salesman must be pos- 
sessed of a thorough knowledge of the 
goods and that he must be possessed of 
those attributes and do those things that 
will bring that knowledge to the buyer 
and cause him to act. 

As I recall, Dr. Huebner states that a 
man, to succeed in this business of Life 
Underwriting, must be possessed of “ap- 
titude, knowledge and a willingness to 
work.” I once heard a minister, in re- 
ferring to a story of the life of Leonardo 
da Vinci, describe it as “vision, skill and 
a passion for accomplishment.” And sev- 
eral years ago the Research and Review 
Service, in commenting on the qualities 
or attributes which Life Underwriters 
should call upon to assure success in their 
efforts for the next year, gave as the four 
links in the chain of success in Life 
Underwriting the following: “Knowledge, 
plus Faith, plus Plans, plus Action.” 

In your course of lectures you have 
stressed largely the important matter of 
knowledge, with perhaps some passing 
attention to faith and plans. What must 
be added to that knowledge if you are 
to be “raised to a higher level of en- 
deavor and production,” as your course 
intends? 

And as we discuss this further, let 
there be no thought on the part of any- 
one that there is any disposition to min- 
imize in any way the great importance 
of sound knowledge. But let us at the 
same time realize and admit that as has 
been said, a determined soul will do 
more with a rusty monkey-wrench than 
a loafer will accomplish with all the tools 
in a machine shop. 

We come now to the important factor 

of faith, which might be termed confid- 
ence or enthusiasm. And I will venture 
the opinion that there is no one of you 
who can ascribe his failure to measure up 
to his real capabilities and possibilities to 
the fact that he is lacking in faith. You 
have every reason to believe implicity in 
this great institution of life insurance. 
And no doubt you have firm faith in 
your company and your agency. I will 
stand on the proposition that if there is 
any lack of faith anywhere it is in your- 
self because of the failure in the past to 
live up to your hopes and ambitions. 
_ We pass along to a consideration of the 
importance of plans. And I am sure that 
you all agree with me that a plan is im- 
portant—that to score you must have a 
goal. And here again I will voice the 
conviction that there are few of you who 
can ascribe any failure to the lack of a 
sound plan. 

Well, we are coming along just splen- 


didly. We have knowledge, we have faith, 
and we have plans. How do we score 
as regards action? That is entirely dif- 
ferent. We cannot claim a perfect score 


along that line. And still, are we agreed 


CHESTER O. FISCHER 


that action is an absolute essential in life 
underwriting—that life insurance selling 
is essentially a creative job, a job of 
action—that knowledge must be brought 
to buyers? We must apply knowledge, 
faith and plans, and that through action. 

And if we are to make action a habit, 
then we must do four things: First, make 
each day complete unto itself. Second, 
without fail each day plan the next day’s 
work. Third, have a zero hour for pro- 
jecting ourselves into the arena of selling. 
Fourth, exercise self-dominion and will- 
power day after day until we have made 
the accomplishment of the first three a 
fixed habit. 





Shepardson Made Assistant 


Treasurer Berkshire Life 


At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of the Berkshire Life George F. Shep- 
ardson was elected assistant treasurer to 
fill the office occupied for many years by 
Joseph E. Peirson who died early this 
year. Mr. Shepardson had assisted Mr. 
Peirson for a number of years and the 
promotion is justly deserved. 


Prudential 


(Continued from Page 1) 


velopment of the nation. It has done 
much to provide funds to meet the im- 
mediate necessities where death came. 
More Ordinary insurance should be writ- 
ten than ever before because it meets so 
many needs. 

“Place Industrial insurance where it is 
needed,” said Mr. Duffield, “and Ordi- 
nary insurance where it is needed. Do 
your part in order that adequate protec- 
tion be furnished.” 

The Prudential’s production of new 
paid for business in 1936 was $2,368,- 
000,000. Its insurance in force at the 
end of the year exceeded $16,680,000,000. 
This is the greatest amount of insurance 
which the Prudential has ever had on its 
books. The increase of insurance in force 
was more than three-quarters of a bil- 
lion, 

“Insurance in force of nearly seventeen 
billions means that some day the Pru- 
dential will pay out that amount of mon- 
ey to those who hold its contracts,” said 
the president. “It will be distributed 
at the time it will be of most value to 
the public.” 

Decrease in Lapsation 

Mr. Duffield said that the mere amount 
of insurance produced during a year is 
not a real test or yardstick of develop- 
ment as to whether the year has been a 
success. It is of litthe moment to put up 
bricks for a house, he said, if the house 
is to be torn down or nearly down as 
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soon as it is put up. He was glad 4 
say that there was a significant reduc. 
tion in the lapse rates. “It is one of oy; 
great obligations to keep business in 
force and we are happy and proud of the 
results of our efforts.” 

Mr. Duffield referred to the fact tha 
Prudential payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries since 1929 have totallej 
two billion eight hundred and eighty 
millions, 

Investments 


In referring to the company’s invest. 
ments Mr. Duffield spoke of its holdings 
of Government securities which  tota) 
more than half a billion. 

“We have utilized the best skill ang 
the utmost scrutiny in our investments” 
he said. “They have been made with 
determination of safeguarding funds, tha 
they may serve the purposes for which 
they were intended—serve them wisely 
safely and securely.” id 

One great advantage the Prudentiaj 
has is that it is able to carry its jp. 
vestments over a long period of time 
It can sell when it wants to sell; hold 
when it wants to hold. “We have been 
in a position to wait,” he said. “We 
have not been concerned with ticket quo- 
tations day by day. We have not been 
obliged to sell in a depreciated market, 
Funds left with us are safeguarded.” 

In reviewing the real estate mortgage 
loans made by the Prudential Mr. Duf- 
field said that the mortgage loan account 
was in excellent condition and he re- 
ferred to the company’s earnest desire 
to help those whose homes and farms 
were imperiled by financial reverses. In 
1935 when Mr. Duffield was asked ques- 
tions about real estate mortgages he said 
he had an idea that when the property 
account was finally adjusted the Pru- 
dential would not sustain any loss in its 
investment in real estate. 

“It is a source of satisfaction to be 
able to say, ‘I told you so,’” he told the 
convention. “We have not Jost one cent 
from the fact that we have invested 
money in American and Canadian land.” 
At the close of 1936 93% of the com- 
pany’s mortgage loans has no delin- 
quency of interest of more than thirty 
days’ standing. “So you need not worry 
about mortgage loans,” he said with a 
smile. “You can give your entire time 
to production.” 


Other Speakers 


Franklin D’Olier, vice-president in 
charge of administration, followed the 
president and in his address spoke of 
the effort made by the home office staff 
to co-operate fully with the field. 

Robert H. Bradley, vice-president, told 
the conference of the constant study 
maintained by qualified home office rep- 
resentatives to liberalize and strengthen 
the fiscal activities as they affect the 
field forces, 

James F. Little, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, discussed the new Industrial pol- 
icies of the Prudential, including the 
adoption in these contracts of the Mod- 
ified Life principle as has been done in 
Ordinary insurance. Policy loans have 
been steadily decreasing. He said the 
average new loan was for less than $100. 

The spirit with which the field has ac- 
cepted and put into practice changes 
effected during the past year was warm- 
ly praised by Henry B. Sutphen, vice- 
president. As supervisory executive 0 
the field forces Mr. Sutphen spoke of the 
objectives of the company. 

“Life insurance companies,” he said, 
“are organized for a specific and definite 
purpose. That is to provide protection 
for those who need it. It is our job to 
sell protection for a specific purpose and 
for a suitable amount.” 


Tribute to Managers in Flood Districts 


During the morning session President 
Duffield paid tribute to those Prudential 
superintendents and managers in the 
flood districts of the Middle West. 

“They are men who are ready to heat 
a call that comes to them outside 0 
their business—men of courage, men 0 
human understanding,” he said. 
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. YEARS AGO, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston enlisted 
in the cause of financial independence in American 
Homes. 


It has ever been a meritorious cause with an ever 


growing field. 


Now we celebrate our Diamond Anniversary and 
increase our aims and efforts while celebrating achieve- 
ments of the past. 


In this spirit the John Hancock offers through its 
agency forces a Selective Security Policy which should 
have a wide popular appeal, especially among persons 
who are eligible for Social Security benefits under the 
national Security Act. 

In issuing this new contract, wholly in tune with the 
times, the John Hancock continues the practice which 
has characterized its growth through three quarters 
of a century, of constantly broadening its service to 
meet the needs of the day. 


\ President. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Farm Tenure by Companies A Problem 
Of Good Management, Says Nollen 


Farm management and particularly ten- 
ancy has been the subject of much study 
by life insurance companies during the 
years that they have been acquiring prop- 
erties by foreclosure to protect farm 
loans. Companies have been lenient with 
farm borrowers and foreclosed only as a 
last resort. One of the best informed 
company executives on this subject and 
also one of the keenest students of in- 
stitutional investing is Gerard S. Nol- 
len, president of the Bankers Life Co., 
Des Moines. Ina recent address on farm 
tenure from the standpoint of the institu- 
tional owner, Mr. Nollen stated that “in- 
tellectual poverty,” meaning not only a 
lack of intelligence in the application of 
personal effort but also failure to under- 
stand the problems involved in human 
relationships, was the chief problem in 
proper farm management. 

Looking at this and similar problems 
from a broad economic basis Mr. Nollen 
stated: “All human ills are traceable to 
one of two general causes. For the want 
of a better name, I shall call one of those 
causes ‘Act of God’; the other cause I 
shall designate as ‘intellectual poverty.’ 
By intellectual poverty I mean not only 
a lack of intelligence in the application 
of personal effort, but, also, failure to 
understand the problems involved in all 
of our human relationships. Take, for 
example, the failure to recognize the 
fundamental fact that modern life is a co- 
operative enterprise; that because of 
complete interdependence of all sections 
of our country and of all business and 
industrial enterprises, every man is, in 
fact, his brother’s keeper, whether he 
wishes to be or not. Our modern eco- 
nomic machine has lifted the question of 
cooperative effort out of the realm of 
nhiiosophy and has made it the ruling 
power in the realm of reality. There 
is no more important element than that 
in the whole modern picture.” 

Education Paramount Need 

Citing the gradual rise in farm values 
for almost half a century prior to the 
World War accompanied by speculation in 
farm lands and inflated commodity prices 
and ending in the collapse of the price 
structure, Mr. Nollen stated, “That is 
the picture we should keep clearly in 
mind as we scek solutions for all of our 
agricultural problems. With that pic- 
ture in mind, it becomes evident that the 
present situation with reference to farm 
tenure is the logical result of the blind, 
misguided optimism about farm land val- 
ues which developed at an increasing 
pace for more than half a century. We 
sowed the wind; inevitably we reaped 
the whirlwind. The desire for financial 
gain was perhaps the most potent factor, 
but it cannot be said that our difficulties 
are due in the main to excessive avarice 
or ethical delinquencies, The forces which 
led us into our unhappy state were like 
tares sown with grain, not with malicious 
intent but through intellectual poverty. 
Thus I say again, that while construc- 
tive, corrective measures, such as proper 
legal restrictions and other palliative gov- 
ernmental activities, are desirable and 
can be made helpful, nevertheless our 
main problem with respect to land tenure 
is to eradicate the intellectual poverty, 
which is the real Senegambian in the 
wood pile. An effective solution of our 
vroblem demands the persistence and 
the patience involved in an adequate pro- 
gram of education. In that respect our 
misfortunes can be turned to advantage, 
because those very misfortunes have en- 
hanced the fertility of the educational 
soil. Surely it should be possible now 
to minimize the speculative element in 
farm tenure and to restore farming to 
ifs rightful place as a highly desirable 
way of life, 
riches.” 

Not All Tenantry Undesirable 

As to tenancy Mr. Nollen said, “There 
has been an unfortunate tendency to de- 
scribe the landlord as the avaricious vil- 
lain in the play. No one will dispute 


instead of as a road to 


the fact that owner-operation of farms is 
highly desirable from the standpoint of 
building economic and social stability, but, 
no matter what happens, for many years 
we will have a large element of tenancy 
in the agricultural picture, and it is de- 
structive to the morale of the tenants to 
encourage them in the false notion that 
they represent an oppressed group which 
is being grossly discriminated against by 
all land owners. Tenancy is by no means 
always undesirable. With respect to ten- 
ancy, our educational goal should be to 
establish relationships between landlord 
and tenant which are fair to both, and 
which accordingly produce the maximum 
of returns, not only for the individuals 
involved but for society as a whole. It 
is harmful and in no sense constructive 
to condemn tenancy as such.” 
The Written Lease 
Continuing Mr. Nollen stated: 
“Another feature involved in the own- 
er-tenant relationship is the lease. A 
written lease is being advocated. We 
subscribe to that recommendation, we 
practice it. We have written leases in 
force with all of our tenants. A written 
agreement serves as a specific memoran- 
dum, it is easier to enforce legally than 
a verbal agreement in the rare instances 
where court action may be resorted to. 
But, as far‘as we are concerned, I can- 
not recall a single instance where it was 
necessary ior our company to take a 
farm lease to court for interpretation. 

“The term of’ the lease is also under 
current discussion. One school of thought 
feels that short term leases, one year in 
extent, are the seat of much of our ex- 
isting trouble’ Granting that permanence 
of abode contributes to social well-being, 
we must, nevertheless, recognize that 
there are varying conditions to be met. 
Take for example the institutional land- 
lord whose ownership must be‘ tempo- 
rary. Cbviously, in his capacity as trus- 
tec, it is not within his province to exe- 
cute long term leases, such as are feasible 
under permanent ownership. Surprising 
as it may seem, however, the fact that 
temporary ownership limits our lease to 
one year periods has not proved to be 
a handicap in setting up a sound farm 
management program. It is interesting 
to note, too, that tenants seem anxious 
to rent our farms. Frequently we receive 
a larger number of applications than the 
permanent owner across the way who is 
in a position to grant a long term lease. 
In connection with this matter it should 
be borne in mind that while the institu- 
tional owner looms up prominently in 
the picture today, his tenure is transitory 
and, therefore, under no circumstances 
gives cause for concern. In a few years 
institucional farm tenure will fade out 
of the picture. 

Planning Improvements 

“Another problem subject to current 
discussion is the relationship which ex- 
ists between the owner and the tenant 
pertaining to improvements. Because of 
the run-down condition of many of the 
farms acquired unwillingly by institu- 
tional owners this problem on improve- 
ments has been an important one. It has 
been our policy to rehabilitate acquired 
farms adequately to put them in satis- 
factory condition for successful operation. 
We work on the theory that it is the 
landlord’s duty to supply the land and 
to equip the farm plant from the stand- 
point of permanent elements. We feel 
that the tenant should not be shouldered 
with such a responsibility, although, of 
course, arrangements may be made for 
tenant cooperation in cases where the 
tenant is willing to make certain contri- 
butions of labor. In planning improve- 
ments on a specific property we consult 
the tenant, especially if he has lived on 
the premises for several years.” 

Referring to his own company’s ex- 
perience Mr. Nollen stated, “Of the total 
number of farms we have acquired, well 
over 40% have been restored to individual 
owners. Less than 20% of those pur- 
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chases were by the investor group. In 
other words, over 80% of the farms we 
have sold are in the hands of owner 
operators. In the Cornbelt areca over half 
the purchases were by tenant farmers. 

“We sell our farms on lenient terms. 
On the other hand we make an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the purchaser’s farming 
ability, and his capacity to make finan- 
cial progress. We regard this procedure 
as wise before permitting a purchaser to 
assume the sizeable obligation which he 
undertakes in buying a farm. We feel 
that we do a prospective purchaser a 
kindness when we refuse to sell a farm 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. In the end 
both buyer and seller suffer losses and 
both lose ground when a farm purchase 
contract terminates unsuccessfully. The 
purchaser wastes two or three years on 
an unsuccessful venture, and the owner 
prolongs the period leading up to ulti- 
mate restoration of the farm +to. solid 
ownership. Of the several hundred ‘farms 
we have sold during the past three years 
thus far only six have failed to work out. 
That record demonstrates that it pays 
to sit down with a buyer and go over 
the situation thoroughly before entering 
into a transaction. It proves too that 
there is still a large number of non-farm 
owners who have the desire and the abil- 
ity to tread the path which leads to 
ownership and a desirable form of land 
tenure. 

“Occasionally a contract purchaser is 
faced with difficulties in meeting his pay- 
ments. Drought makes short crops, live- 
stock may be slow in finishing for mar- 
ket, or some unanticipated expenditure 
may come up. When the reason is valid 
ant, foture prospects aré enqdéuraging, we 
také'a reasonable attitude. 

Dual Obligation 


“We take a definite interest in encour- 
aging our tenants to become farm own- 
ers. Having worked with the tenant, we 
know both his strong and weak points. 

f in our opinion the tenant has the ca- 
pacity to purchase the farm he is oper- 
ating, we give him an opportunity to 
acquire the farm. In some sections of 
our country it may be unavoidable to 
resort to a measure of control, but in 
the main we will be breeding trouble for 
ourselves if we permit regimentation to 
replace willing cooperative effort in any 
part of our democratic system. : 

“Cooperative democracy is not impaired 
through an optional plan of governmental 
grants which serve to correct existing 
maladjustments. On the other hand, 
bonuses or concessions which, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, grant discriminatory 
benefits to one group, to the injury of 
others, are out of harmony with our 
democratic system.” : 

As to the attitude toward the creditor 
Mr. Nollen made this comment in clos- 
ing: “In this matter, one element I 
have in mind-is the-increasing tendency 
to regard the investor in farm land, either 
owner or lender, in a disparaging light. 
That attitude results in legislative pro- 
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posals both state and national which dig. 
criminate against the investor for the 
alleged benefit of the farm operator, An. 
other manifestation of this tendency ap- 
plies to all investors of savings.) T fe. 
fer to the constant pressure for prefer. 
ential treatment of the borrower through 
the medium of cheap Federal credit. No 
intelligent person can logically object to 
cheap credit if that cheapness is the 
result of normal processes, free from 
either direct or indirect subsidization, 
The point I wish to make is that no 
class of business or industry should be 
placed in-a preferential position through 
governmental subsidies or governmental 
procedure. Governmental grants and 
governmental privileges should be based 
solely on the ground of rendering service 
for the benefit of all the people. Grants 
should not be made, benefits should not 
be bestowed, unless they will result in 
promoting national welfare, and national 
welfare includes safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the investor as well as safe- 
guarding the interests of the debtor. 
“This entire problem of land tenure, 
with all of its ramifications, reso]ves it- 
self into one single element and that ele- 
ment is the character of our entire eco- 
nomic structure. Our nation is like the 
human body which has its separate parts, 
all functioning as a whole; an injury to 
one part impairs the whole. The eco- 
nomic processes of the country are like 
the human blood stream which carries 
life to every part of the body, but which 
also transmits the impairing power of 
disease. Therefore, we return again to 
the original thesis of this paper, that 
modern life is, in fact, a cooperative en- 
terprise; that the welfare of one is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of all; that 
material riches are dependent upon cre- 
ating intellectual riches; that the Golden 
Rule is no longer merely a moral postu- 
late, but is now an economic necessity.” 


CONDEMNS MUCH PREACHING 


Joseph M. Gantz Tells Life Underwriters 
of St. Louis to Allow Prospects 








to Buy 

Addressing the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis this month on the 
topic “Life Insurance Can Be Merchan- 
dised,” Joseph M. Gantz, general agent, 
Pacific Mutual, Cincinnati, said that many 
life underwriters fail to sell because they 
preach too much and suggested that they 
stop the preaching and permit their pros- 
pects to buy the kind of life insurance 
they want. 

He advised the sellers of life insurance 
to study the merchandising methods of 
other business men and pointed out that 
the department stores don’t force women 
to buy the kind of clothes the stores 
think they should have but instead cater 
to the wishes of their cash customers. 
Likewise, he said, the country’s leading 
artists carefully study the likes and dis- 
likes of the potential patrons before 
arranging their program in any com- 
munity. 


OWEN’S CORRESPONDENCE 

Ernest W. Owen, manager Sun Life, 
Detroit, and chairman of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ inter- 
national committec, told the National 
Council meeting in Indianapolis of cor- 
respondence he has had with insurance 
men from all parts of the world relative 
to interesting them in attending the 
convention of 1939 which will probably 
be held in New York and will be inter- 
national. His correspondence has been 
with insurance men in many countries. 
In view of the fact that American 
sales methods are little known in inter- 
national life insurance, he feels that the 
life insurance production ranks of th 
world would be extremely benefited if 
some of the leading key men in the world 
would attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 


VERMONT TAXES ANNUITIES 


Despite strong opposition from lif? 
insurance people Vermont has _ passed 
legislation to tax the income from an- 
nuities for the first time. The measure 








provides for 4% tax on annuity pro- 


ceeds. 
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Speakers Named For 
Brooklyn Breakfast 


700 RESERVATIONS ALREADY 


y E. North and Oliver Thurman 
to Be Highlights of Affair at 
St. George Hotel 


Henr 





Henry E. North, vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Oliver Thurman, vice- 
president, Mutual Benefit, will be speak- 
ers at the breakfast meeting which opens 
Life Insurance Week in Brooklyn on 
Saturday morning, May 15. Seven hun- 
dred reservations have already been re- 
ceived for the affair which will be held 
at the Hotel St. George, :including in 
that number several prominent guests. 

The theme for the week which will 
extend from May 17 to May 22 is “The 
sooner you plan your future, the better 
your future will be.” Through the ef- 
forts of Melvin J. Sackerman, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, and _ his 
committee. there will be a large display 
of posters throughout the borough. 

A number of prominent insurance men 
will address various gatherings during 
the week, among them being George S 
Van Schaick, formerly New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance and now 
vice-president of the New York Life, who 
will speak before the Rotary Club. 

Chairman of Life Insurance Week in 
Brooklvn is Alfred G. Correll, general 
agent. New England Mutual. The treas- 
urer is Walter A. McGeorge, manager, 
Prudential. who is president of the 
Brooklyn Life Managers Association. 


Supt. Pink Heads Speakers’ 


List for Eastern Life 
The Eastern Life of New York has 
completed the program for its tenth an- 
niversary dinner which will be held Wed- 
nesday evening, May 19, at the Hotel 
Astor. Heading the list of speakers will 
he Louis H. Pink. Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
followed by George S. Van Schaick, for- 
mer Superintendent of Insurance and 
now a vice-president of the New York 
Life; James A. Beha, Superintendent of 
Insurance at the time the Eastern Life 
was formed; Louis S. Posner, chairman 
of the State Mortgage Commission; Carl 
Sherman, former attorney general of the 
State; and Col. Francis R. Stoddard, 
former Superintendent of Insurance and 
now counsel of the Eastern Life. 








COLONIAL LIFE CONFERENCE 





Northern New Jersey Agents Meet at 
Paterson; Report Gains; Speakers 
on Program 
Fifty-five agents from twelve districts 
f northern New Jersey attended the 
semi-annual regional conference of the 
Colonial Life at Paterson, °N. J., last 
week. A large number of reports were 
presented all indicating a new record 
— business for the first quarter of 

37. 

Richard B. Evans, assistant secretary, 
presided and the speakers included 
Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary; Dr. A. S. Irving, medical director ; 
E. B. Griffith, personnel director, and 
Hugh Matheson, production director. 





BOSTON COUNCIL MEETS 

The Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Louncil held its final speakers’ meet- 
ing of the year on April 29 at the Cham- 
ver of Commerce Building. The May 
meeting will be the annual business ses- 
sion with election of officers. Speaker 
yesterday was Vernon Mason, a Bos- 
ton lawyer prominent for the past fif- 
een years in the field of trust and pro- 
bate work particularly in relation to life 
insurance and trusts. 


NATIONAL LIFE’S GOOD QUARTER 

A business increase of 431%4% in March 
ver that month last year is reported 
by the National Life of Vermont. The 
1937 quarter’s increase is 12.9% over that 





ot 1936. The gain in force for the first 
quarter is $3,772,965. 
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WHAT YOUNG FATHER who has 
known the thrill of a tiny hand placed 
trustingly in his could resist the appeal of 
this photograph? 

Union Central advertisements like the 
one above are bringing to the attention of 
thousands of men the vital need of con- 
tinuing security for their families. 


They explain in simple terms how a 
father, if he earns $45 a week or more, can 
afford a new kind of life insurance that 
makes certain that his family would have 


$100 every month for twenty years after 
his death. And that there would be, after 
that time, a generous fund to take care of 
his wife for the rest of her life. 


The effectiveness of this new type of life 
insurance—called Multiple Protection— 
is proved by actual sales results. Although 
Union Central writes nearly sixty different 
policy forms, one-third of all the Com- 
pany’s sales during the last twelve months 
have been on the Multiple Protection 
Plan. 


In its 70 years of service, Union. Central has paid policyholders and beneficiaries 740,000 000. 


The UNION CENTRAL Life 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Discusses Trends In 
Compensation Plans 


FOR HOME OFFICE EMPLOYES 





H. A. Hopf Suggests Program to Be 
Incentive to Employes and 
Junior Executives 





Stimulation of accomplishment through 
adminstration of the salary fund was a 
subject which commanded attention at 
the conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association in New York City 
last week, the speaker being Harry Ar- 
thur Hopf of Hopf, Kent, Willard 
Co., management engineers. Mr. Hopf 
advised “A sound program of personnel 
motivation which might be built upon 
the firm foundation of constructive and 
encouraging plans: of compensation.” 

He discussed at some length the time 
factor faced by junior executives in wait- 
ing further promotion and the role that 
salary administration may be made to 
play in constructively motivating; and 
therefore enhancing, the accomplishment 
of these men. He suggested a plan in- 
volving two elements: Base salary and 
extra compensation, which becomes pay- 
able when superstandard operating re- 
sults have been achieved. 

“The amount of the fund to be de- 
voted to payment of executive compen- 
sation during any current accounting 
period,” he continued, “should stand in 
a constant or decreasing relation to some 
basic factor of the business, such as the 
actuarial net premium fund. This prin- 
ciple makes establishment of the total 
amount of executive compensation auto- 
matic and permits concentration upon 
the crux of the problem, namely, deter- 
mination of the just share of each indi- 
vidual in the fund.” 

Speaking in general Mr. Hopf said: 
“The theory underlying every worthwhile 
plan of compensation is that it consti- 
tutes a valid means of determining, meas- 
uring, and rewarding individual merit. 
Such a plan finds its justification in the 
stimulus to increased work accomplish- 
ment created by its effective adminis- 
tration; moreover, its appeal from the 
management point of view is strength- 
ened by the fact that it tends in the 
long run to produce and maintain op- 
timal relations among unit costs and 
volume of output.” 

Principles underlying such a salary 
plan as outlined by Mr. Hopf were brief- 
ly these: 

The aim of management to provide 
for an increasingly high standard of liv- 
ing among its employes. Recognition 
that the maintenance of levels of com- 
pensation higher than those reflected in 
prevailing market rates constitutes not 
alone a sound incentive, but also a most 
effective means of capitalizing disburse- 
ments through the medium of the pay- 
roll. The application of sound tech- 
niques for the measurement of perform- 
ance which go beyond simple counting 
processes. 

Payment of extra compensation for 
the achievement of superstandard re- 
sults, such a system being built on top 
of a sound scheme of salary standardiza- 
tion. Participation of representatives of 
employes in the determination of ques- 
tions dealing with the formulation and 
administration of compensation plans in 
order to remove from them any air of 
mystery: Organization through group- 
ing of operating units, association and 
related work, standardization of proce- 
dures and establishment of proper levels 
of control. 

A system of control with respect to 
cost as apply to any other major items 
of disbursement. “Within this limita- 
tion,” Mr. Hopf said, “the dynamics of 
the problem of making compensation 
an incentive present a serious challenge 
to administrative capacity and vision.” 





For Life Insurance Week the Okla- 
homa Association of Life Underwriters 
has as speaker DeLoss Walker, associate 
editor of Liberty Magazine, who will 
make addresses on three different occa- 
sions. 


Life Office Management Ass’n 


Studies Investment in Personnel 


More than once in the conference of 
the Life Office Management Association 
in New York City last week the im- 
portance of the human asset in the life 
insurance company home offices was 
stressed and the investment of life com- 
panies in large clerical payrolls was con- 
sidered not so much from the point of 
operating efficiency, in this particular 
conference, as from the viewpoint of 
maintaining health and morale and en- 
hancing that investment through train- 
ing, the incentive of adequate compen- 
sation and protection through retire- 
ment and sick benefit plans. 

The meeting held at the Hotel New 
Yorker for two days, April 22 and 23, 
was attended by close to 200. The speak- 
ers included authorities from specialized 
fields outside of the business as well as 
members of the association. Gordon A. 
Hardwick, vice-president and comptroller, 
Penn Mutual, is president of the 
L. O. M. A. Chairmen at the meeting 
were R. A. Taylor, assistant comptroller, 
Sun Life of Canada, and Charles E. 
Johnston, secretary, Phoenix Mutual. 

The feature session which climaxed the 
conference was the panel discussion on 
the present status of social security tax 
requirements, a discussion which was en- 
tered into freely by all members of the 
association expressing their company ex- 
perience and the practices which have 
been adopted in view of the various state 
laws, the Federal legislation, and the 
rulings of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. Leader of the discussion was R. M. 
Olzendam, director, social security bu- 
reau, Metropolital Life, assisted by F. P. 
McGuire, attorney, Connecticut General; 

. A. Armstrong, attorney, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; William P. Barber, Jr., 
associate actuary, Connecticut Mutual, 
and John A. Mayer, assistant secretary, 
Penn Mutual. 


Trends in Training Procedure 

The first day of the conference was 
devoted largely to a discussion of train- 
ing plans for home office personnel and 
the various home office activities which 
have been developed for the maintenance 
of loyalty and morale among employes. 
Ralph R. Coombs, assistant secretary, 
Massachusetts Mutual, who as reported 


in last week’s The Eastern Underwriter, 
made the keynote address of this session, 
sketched briefly a training course for 
college men which is followed by his 
company. 

Young college graduates form a reser- 
voir of carefully selected candidates who 


Tribute to L.O.M.A. 


Harry Arthur Hopf, managing part- 





management engineers of New York 
City, who is known not only in this 
country but is recognized also abroad, 
being deputy president of the Inter- 
national Management Congress, which 
will meet in this country for the first 
time in 1938, paid a fitting tribute to 
the work of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in his address before 
the conference of that organization 
last week. Discussing problems and 
incentives in the administration of 
personnel, Mr. Hopf said: 

“T should be remiss if in this con- 
nection I did not pay tribute to the 
quietly effective work performed by 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion since its very inception in advo- 
cating and bringing about the intro- 
duction of enlightened policies and 
practices dealing with many of the 
important aspects of the clerical per- 
sonnel problem in the life insurance 
field. Indeed the program of this 
conference is indicative of the broad 
grasp of essentials possessed by the 
association and of the soundness of 
its views concerning the directions to 
be explored by the conferees here 
brought together.” 











are employed on a temporary basis for 
a period of six months. A candidate dur- 
ing this time is given a preliminary train- 
ing to determine if he is equipped po- 
tentially for the business and if he de- 
sires to enter it. While new men used 
to be assigned to various clerical activi- 
ties under observation of a supervisor, 
they are now given regular instruction 
with candidates doing certain work. Pe- 
riodic quizzes determine aptitudes, Dur- 
ing the training period the men are on 





Dr. Giberson Cites Human 
Factor in Job Efficiency 


Dr. Lydia Giberson, neuropsychiatrist 
of the Metropolitan Life, discussed the 
importance to home office management 
of maintaining nervous and emotional 
health among employes in an address 
last week before the Eastern Special 
Conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. Dr. Giberson pointed 
out that life insurance companies blazed 
the trail of psychiatry in industry fifteen 
years ago when the Metropolitan Life 
employed a full time psychiatrist to 
tackle the problem from a strictly com- 
pany viewpoint. 

“Attention to the human factor is no 
sentimental theory,” Dr. Giberson stated, 
“it is plain business sense. The vast 
amount of damage, economic and social, 
which is done by mental disease cannot 
be estimated. 

“I think I am right in saying that 
practically all industries today believe in 
industrial hygiene and health examina- 
tions. Physical ill health means loss of 
production, lost wages. shorter life, un- 
rest, dissatisfaction and perhaps depend- 
ency. If this is true of physical ill 
health, how much more true is it of 
mental ill health... . 

“In the final analysis no matter how 
big an organization becomes in the ag- 
gregate, the individual workers cannot 
become dehumanized. They will always 
be there with their human frailties, 
foibles and vicissitudes. These cannot 
be ignored if efficiency is to be main- 
tained and friction avoided.” 


Job Rating Aids Control 
Of Operating Costs, Wages 


Job rating and salary standardization 
was a subject presented at the Life Office 
Management Association conference last 
week by Robert E. MacNeal, manager, 
standardization division, Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., and discussed by Palmer L. 
Dickinson of the personnel department, 
Aetna Life. Stressed particularly was 
the necessity for cooperation among the 
executive, the worker and the manage- 
ment engineer in the approach to job 
analysis and the determination of equit- 
able compensation for the work per- 
formed. 

Mr. MacNeal outlined that the analy- 
sis should cover a broader field than just 
the establishment of the relative import- 
ance of a given task. He said: “In addi- 
tion to studying the job itself, it is nec- 
essary to review the source from which 
the work is drawn as well as the purpose 
for which the finished product is in- 
tended. A broad analysis will often 
bring to light duplications of effort which 
can be avoided, portions of the work for 
which the necessity no longer exists, 
information which costs more to gather 
than its proper use can justify, rigid 
deadlines for delivery which can be modi- 
fied occasionally at less cost than the 
overtime necessary to meet them, ex- 
cessive centralization or decentralization 
and last but not least, savings which have 
been made available but never accom- 
plished.” Results of the analysis, he 
pointed out, lead to the elimination of 
inequalities in the wage structure. 


ner of Hopf, Kent, Willard & Co., | 


a small salary which is automaticajj 
increased when they go on a permanen 
basis. , 

During the first year of employment 
progress reports are made quarterly }y 
department heads to the personnel a 
partment. The new men come under the 
company’s job classification, rating Proce. 
dure and salary schedule. 

“Problem cases,” said Mr. Coombs 
“concern male employes with the com. 
pany over a period of years who show 
no promise of further progress.” He 
continued: “We do not believe it is a 
healthy ghing from the standpoint of the 
company or the employe to have a youn 
man in our employ, who so far as = 
be determined by repeated trials cannot 
Progress to a job level which will justify 
a decent scale of living.” . 

Concerning _ salary schedules, Mr 
Coombs said: “Compensation must be 
perfected to conserve the investment 
made. A _ substantial loss is incurred 
when termination of employment occurs 
due to inadequate compensation and in 
cases where company may have made 
a substantial investment in training,” 

Brief papers on various phases of 
clerical selection and training procedure 
were presented by Miss Dorothy B. Gold- 
smith, Guardian Life; H. L. Rhodes, Met- 
ropolitan; D. M. Stevenson, London Life 
and R. H. Stuebing, Union Central Life 

Management’s Part in Trainin 
_ Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of 
insurance, Columbia University, discuss. 
ing “University Training for Life Insur- 
ance Office Work”, gave a presentation 
of the responsibility of the university in 
training for a life insurance career, His 
address led up to that of W. H. Harrison, 
actuary, Ohio National, who discussed 
the responsibility of the company in 
training for a life insurance career. 

About 100,000 persons are employed in 
the home offices of life insurance com- 
panies, Mr. Harrison said, and most of 
them have little or no life insurance train- 
ing. He believes that the higher type 
men who want to advance beyond clerical 
positions should have a chance to take 
training covering the life insurance con- 
tracts and the place of the business in 
the social and economic structure. He 
pointed to the Life Office Management 
Association Institute as a cooperative 
plan which makes that training available. 

It is the responsibility of management, 
he continued, to bring the L.O.M.A. In- 
stitute course to the attention of the em- 
ployes, to help the employes in their 
individual study, to give suitable recogni- 
tion for work done and to designate 
someone in charge of those activities at 
the home office. 

H. E. St. Clair, associate secretary of 
L.O.M.A,, reported on the work of the 
Institute pointing out that its two-fold 
purpose is to train employes in the tasks 
and skills of the business operations and 
to provide a means by which they can 
familiarize themselves with the funda- 
mental principles of the industry. 

Some Others on the Program 

R. N. Hayes, assistant secretary, State 
Mutual Life, and Elbert D. Murphy, 
assistant secretary, New York Life, dis- 
cussed the beneficial results to be ob- 
tained from extra-curricular activities 
among home office employes. Some of 
the most common of these are music, 
dramatics, athletics, outings, social af- 
fairs for men and women separately or 
together. Mr. Murphy discussed em- 
ployes’ savings and loan facilities. 

An especially interesting paper was 
that of Harry Arthur Hopf, management 
engineer on “Compensation of Life Of- 
fice Employes: A Problem in Incentives”. 
His paper is reviewed elsewhere on this 
page. Other speakers were Dr. Lydia 
Giberson, neuropsychiatrist, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Robert E. MacNeal, manager, 
standardization division, Curtis Publish- 
ing Co.; Palmer L. Dickinson, personnel 
department, Aetna Life; N. E. Horelick, 
director of Group annuities, Equitable 
Society, and W. C. Damuth, planning 
supervisor, Home Life of New York. 

Mr. Horelick and Mr. Damuth pre- 
sented a survey of life office employe 
pension, sick, and death benefit plans !- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Midwestern Program 
Speakers Announced 
FOR L. Oo. M. A. CONFERENCE 


; t Omaha on May 20 and 21; 
Fe ecient Is Economies in Home 
Office Operations 








Following almost immediately after the 
successful eastern conference of the Life 
Office Management Association held in 
New York City last week, Frank L. 
Rowland, executive secretary of the or- 
ganization, announced the program of 
the midwestern special conference to be 
held at Omaha, Neb., on May 20 and 21. 
Theme of that conference will be “Econ- 
omies in Home Office Operations—Small 
and Medium-sized Companies. Richard 
Boissard, vice-president, National Guar- 
dian Life, is general chairman. ; 

The program will open May 20 with 
remarks by Gordon A. Hardwick. vice- 
president and comptroller, Penn Mutual, 
who is president of L.O.M.A. Other 
speakers scheduled and their topics are 
these: a 4 

“§ Clerical Efficiency Bonus Plan, 
J. F. Adams, office manager, Northwest- 
ern National Life; “Economies in Per- 
sonnel Administration,” L. D. Ramsey, 
secretary, Business Men’s Assurance Co, 
and Charles Kell, director of personnel, 
General American Life. 

Thursday Afternoon 

Chairman, William F. Hagerman, 
comptroller, Minnesota Mutual Life; 
“Contacting the Policyholder—Collection 
of Premiums and Interest, ‘Service,’ ‘Or- 
phan’ Business, Etc.”, A. D. Hoy, cor- 
respondence secretary, Central Life As- 
surance Society; “Budgeting and Control 
of Home Office Expenses in a Small 
Company,” Richard Boissard, vice-presi- 
dent, National Guardian Life; Panel 
Discussion—“Home Office vs. Field Of- 
fice Collection of Premiums,” leader, 
William F. Hagerman, comptroller, Min- 
nesota Mutual Life. 

Friday Morning 

Chairman, R. E, Langdon, vice-presi- 
dent, Guarantee Mutual Life; “Account- 
ing Problems in Connection with Prepa- 
ration of Schedule ‘T’,” M. C. Ledden, 
chief accountant, Lincoln National Life; 
“Economies in the Use of Tabulating 
Equipment,” L. Mosele, auditor, Ameri- 
can National Insurance Co., and J. C. 
Seitz, actuary, Guarantee Mutual Life. 

“European Inflation Experience and 
Its Effect on Life Insurance Office Ac- 
tivities,” Dr, Alfred Manes, international 
insurance authority, professor of insur- 
ance at Indiana University. 


Afternoon Session, May 21 


Chairman, Horace T. Polk, treasurer, 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Co, “Maintaining Office Records to Fa- 
cilitate Convention Examinations,” Lloyd 
Thomson, actuary, Insurance Department 
of the State of Indiana; “Present Status 
of Social Security Tax Requirements,” 
Charles M. Taylor, assistant secretary, 
Provident Mutual Life; Open forum dis- 
cussion: “Recent Economies in Home 
Office Operation,” discussion leader, S. 
E. Mooers, secretary, Acacia Mutual Life. 
The association banquet will be held 
Thursday evening, May 20, at the Happy 
Hollow Club. Officers of Omaha com- 
panies who are on the committee of ar- 
fangements have issued an invitation to 
those attending the conference to visit 
their home offices. They are R. E. Lang- 
on, vice-president, Guarantee Mutual 
Life; Mabel L. Criss, office manager, 
United Benefit Life; Harold R. Hutchin- 
son, vice-president and secretary, Ameri- 
tan Reserve Life, and H. P. Farber, 
secretary, Service Life. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ MEETING 

_ invitations were issued to’4.000 Madi- 
‘on, Wis., life insurance policyholders to 
attend the first general policyholders’ 
meeting April 28. Roger B. Hull of 
ed York, managing director of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
i spoke on Life Insurance—the Back- 
% of Real Security. 





MAY IS ARTHUR HALL MONTH 





Lincoln National Agencies Prepare For 
Tribute; Use of Direct Mail Shows 
Good Results 

Agencies of the Lincoln National Life 
are preparing for a special production 
tribute to Arthur F. Hall, president of 
the company, during May. The high- 
spot of the month will be a one-day 
drive on May 11, Mr. Hall’s birthday. 
Special mailing pieces are being prepared 
for the month, 

Results achieved by agents using the 
company’s monthly mailing pieces in pre- 
vious months have been exceptional. In 
February one app resulted from each 
twenty-three pieces mailed. In March 
only eighteen mailings were required to 
produce an application, and the average 
size of these apps was 5% greater than 
for February. 


L.O. M.A. 


(Continued from Page 10) 
dicating trends in that field and revision 
of some plans in view of social security 
legislation. A number of companies pro- 
vide Group life for employes. Some pro- 
vide for salary allotment insurance, often 
in addition to the Group insurance. This 
combination of Group and salary allot- 
ment insurance appcars to be a sound 
plan for aiding the employes, through 
budgeting, in the purchase of an adequate 
life insurance estate according to the 
individual requirements. 

Sick benefits are provided by some 
companies through Group health and ac- 
cident insurance, full salary being allowed 
until payments start under the plan. Most 
companies are careful to maintain a bet- 
ter than average health record among 
employes. In more than one instance the 
company has shared a part of the cost 
of purchasing hospital insurance. Pen- 
sion plans are made available for retire- 
ment and disability. 








GENERAL 


ability. 


The Eastern Underwriter 





AGENCY 


Well known personal producer with excellent business. back- 
ground is open to a General Agency proposition where 


organization and executive ability can be used, as well as sales 


Box 1296 


94 Fulton Street. New York, N. Y. 

















GRANT L. HILL AT SCRANTON 





Given Dinner by Insurance Men and 
Makes Talk Before Local Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, addressed the 
Scranton association of life underwriters 
on April 22, subject being “Basic Facts.” 
Before the meeting he was guest of 
honor at dinner given him by officers 
of that association and also members 
of the Scranton ‘General Agents and 

Managers Association. 

William S. Tiffany, manager Pruden- 
tial, presided at the underwriters’ meet- 
ing. Special music was furnished by 
Thomas Evans, Scranton Life, and Paul 
S. Sprout, Northwestern Mutual. Lat- 
ter is district agent at Binghamton. 





OLSON MONTH SETS RECORD 

With March designated as Olson Loy- 
alty Month in honor of A. B. Olson, 
agency vice-president who was recently 
elected a member of the board of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha; the 
agency force staged the most success- 
ful production campaign in the com- 
pany’s history as a legal reserve organi- 
zation, by writing more than $3,000,000 
of new business. 





KNOCK - - 
KNOCK !! 


OPPORTUNITY 
Is Knocking! 


general agents. 


vision, perseverance. 


It is POUNDING on the Doors 
of Men Who are Willing to Pay 
the Price of Success 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company, a recommended Company, 
offers the opportunity of a,lifetime to good men who want to be successful 


Big success carries a corresponding price tag. The price is work, initiative, 


If you feel there is no further opportunity for growth in your present 
connection; if you have a record of $100,000 of paid-for personal produc- 
tion in 1936; if you have family responsibilities and a residence in either 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Maryland or Delaware, you 
are one of the men we want to talk to at once. 


Address WILLIAM J. SIEGER 


Vice President & Superintendent of Agencies 


BankKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montclair, New Jersey 


























HEARD On The WAY 





Osborne Bethea, general agent Penn 
Mutual Life, New York, had an article 
on remuneration of life insurance agents 
in the April edition of Inspection News, 
published by the Retail Credit Co. Among 
other things he made the following state- 
ment: 

“It may be of interest to my readers to 
know that an income analysis was made 
of Princeton graduates in the class of 
1924. The returns on the earned income 
indicate that 56% of the men earned less 
than $4,000 in 1933. The average for the 
group was $2,402. Above $4,000, the av- 
erage was $7,704. Ten men earned less 
than $1,000, and two men earned more 
than $25,000. Insurance men with aver- 
age earnings of $8,322 stand first in a 
classification of earnings by callings, 
while ministers are lowest with $2,125. 
Real estate men average $7,533, lawyers 
$4,422, and physicians, $2,753. 





There has been considerable concern 
as to what has happened to the Rosillo 
brothers of Madrid because of the war 
situation. Years ago they represented 
the Equitable Society. When the Equit- 
able left Spain some years ago the Ro- 
sillo brothers formed La Equitativa, a 
Spanish company. 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that the head office of La Equitaiiva is 
now provisionally established in San Se- 
bastian at No. 1 Plaza de Vasconia and 
that is where the Rosillo brothers are 
now. In other words, they are still 
carrying on, having headquarters in na- 
tionalistic territory. It is not known 
where the Equitativa present head office 
on Government territory is. Generally 
speaking, most of the Spanish companies 
have two headquarters; one on nation- 
alistic territory and one on Government 
territory. 





I learn that there are eight instead 
of five insurance men in the Hamilton 
College class which was graduated a 
quarter of a century ago. In addition to 
Harry Cole Bates, Ciancy D. Connell, 
James C, Parker, Charles S. Peck and 
L. B. Peters, whose names were printed 
in this column, the class also included 
W. Curtis Knox, secretary-treasurer of 
the Rochester Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; J. Douglas Erskine, secretary of 
the Insurance Executives Association, 
and Orson George Riley, a local agent 
at Rome, N. Y. 

From Harry Cole Bates, general coun- 
sel of the Metropolitan Life, who has 
kept in pretty close touch with the class, 
I am informed that there are more men 
in the insurance business from the class 
than are in any other activity. Thus, 
there are seven teachers and five law- 
yers. Hamilton College is an unusually 
fine institution and has many graduates 
who have won prominence. 

Uncle Francis 





R. B. HOPKINS DEAD 
R. B. Hopkins, general agent, South- 
land Life in Austin, Tex., for the last 
eleven years, died suddenly at his home 
recently. He had been a vice-president 
of the local chamber of commerce and 
was active in civic affairs. 
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Man Fails to Gauge 
Life Insurance Need 


ONLY NEARBY WANTS COVERED 





Salesman’s Obligation Is to Impress on 
Prospect Amount of Protection 
He Really Should Have 





In a bulletin to the field force, A. J. 
McAndless, executive vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
says on the subject of man’s buying 
habits: 

“Man appraises clearly enough his 
needs for the immediate necessities of 
life, and luxuries, too. The average man 
knows definitely what he needs. Life 
itself accustoms us to think of food, 
clothing, housing and other essentials. 
Man also sees quite clearly what other 
social wants he wishes to satisfy be- 
yond the bare requirements of existence. 
Aware of his needs and his desires, the 
average man is in position to set up for 
himself an economic goal so that cer- 
tain desires are satisfied and certain 
wants, which are not essential, go un- 
satisfied, 

“As regards life insurance, the public 
mind has not yet developed habits of 
thought which bring this want definitely 
into his planning. As underwriters we 
are not demoralized because this is so. 
Social standards are more and more re- 
garding life insurance as a_ necessity. 
The average man will grant this, but he 
fails to see the urgency of his needs 
and, even when that point is clarified, 
sees clearly but the faintest outline of 
how much he needs and can afford to 
buy. In the matter of clothing and auto- 
mobiles, he will not hesitate to say how 
many suits he needs or the type of car 
he can afford, for he has entered con- 
crete charges for these things. But life 
insurance is intangible and abstract and 
difficult for him to evaluate. 

“The underwriter should realize it is 
an important function to educate the 
public mind to the thing he sells. Life 
insurance is as real as an’ automobile, 
as necessary as clothing, something that 
man is reluctant to admit he does not 
hold. It stands in a real relation to the 
prospect’s present and future social po- 
sition. The duty of the insurance coun- 
sellor lies beyond merely completing the 
application for a nominal amount. You 
should inquire, courteously, into the ap- 
plicant’s needs and his ability to pay. 
The amount would be larger if the agent 
were less timid in his suggestions. And 
in those cases where the insured can 
actually afford no more than a small poli- 
cy, the inquiry is part of a survey. You 
are in position then to grow with him, 
to follow the improvement in his eco- 
nomic status and complete his insurance 
program progressively by the sale of 
additional policies.” 


PILOT LIFE SETS NEW HIGH 








Production in March Honoring Birth- 
Day of Emry C. Green Was More 
Than $5,000,000 
Volume of business written during 
March by representatives of the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., in honor of 
President Emry C. Green broke all prev- 
ious records in that company. Produc- 
tion exceeded $5,000,000 and was the first 
five million dollar month in the com- 
pany’s history. Production in the presi- 
dent’s birthmonth last year was $4,717,- 
607. Volume this year showed a 6% 

gain over that figure. 

J. M. Waddell, agency manager of the 
Ordinary department, and W. B. 
Clement, superintendent of the Indus- 
trial department, expressed keen ap- 
proval of the production record. Insur- 
ance in force in the company now 
amounts to more than $119,000,000. 
Policyholders number 160,000. 





METROPOLITAN DIRECTOR DIES 

Arthur Williams, retired vice-president 
of the New York Edison Co., who died 
recently in Florida, was a director of 
the Metropolitan Life. 


Guardian Life Announces 


Managerial Appointments 


The Guardian Life this month ap- 
nounced the appointment of two new 
managers. 
ger at Albany and E. A. McNabb is man- 
ager at Columbus, O. Mr. Tripp entered 
the business four years ago with the Al- 
bany agency of the Guardian. He has 
made an unusual production record and 
has had experience in supervisory work. 
Mr. McNabb has a background of suc- 
cessful life insurance experience, for the 


past several years being engaged in per- ; 
sonal production and supervisory work ! 


in Fargo, N. D. 





HAS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


John F. Houlihan, manager, John Han- 
cock, Detroit, was given a testimonial 
dinner and presented with a desk set on 
his tenth anniversary with the company 
this month. 





L. L. Tripp becomes mana- | 


$7,635,200. 








THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
——OF AMERICA—— 


Incorporated - 1897 


Nearly 40 years of successful growth, 
built on increasing and reliable service. 


es 
HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


a , 





OCCIDENTAL GROUP GAIN 

The Group insurance department of 
the Occidental Life at the close of the 
year had in excess of 45,000 policies in 
force on various forms of group cover- 
age, an increase of 50% over a year ago. 
Its goal for 1937 is $50,000,000 of group 
life insurance in force. Last year closed 
with $36,535,449 of volume in force in this 
classification, representing an increase of 





very 


four minutes 
of every working day 
this company is mailing 
a claim check to a 
Pacific Mutual policy- 
holder or beneficiary. 
These payments require 
more than 4700 checks 
each month... and 
amount to over one mil- 
lion dollars. 


GIANT OF 
THE PALI 


2 


¥ 








Engelsman’s Talk Pleases 


Boston Life Underwriters 


“Things They Seldom Talk About” as 
discussed in an address by Ralph ¢. 
Engelsman, Penn Mutual Life star pro. 
ducer and general agent in New York, 
engaged the keen attention of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association at the 
April luncheon April 22. 


Mr. Engelsman divided his talk into 
four main parts: Pre-pays, how to get 
them; placing—delivering and additional 
deliveries; advertising—self and com- 
pany; ways that obtain results and pres- 
tige. Taking for his general topic selling 
and its technique, he said that enthusi- 
asm is a “first” in self-driving and every- 
one should study and know what to do 
to inspire self and lead steadily toward 
prestige building and eventual reputation, 

Telling of personal choices while shop- 
ping as being in most instances depend- 
ent on the names and reputations of the 
firms with whom business is transacted, 
Mr. Engelsman emphasized the value of 
a name and the reputation it conjures 
in the mind of the prospect or buyer. 

Men of national and international rep- 
utation all devote some time and money 
to public service, continued Mr. Engels- 
man. “They are recognized for ability 
and leadership in personal money man- 
agement. Their conduct commands re- 
spect from their associates and from the 
public. When they shall have gone, 
their earned name becomes an invaluable 
heritage for their children. 

“The life underwriter who will achieve 
a like professional standing and will 
leave a rame-heritage of value must 
be willing to pay the same price in 
constant self-inspiration, self - driving, 
progressive education, willing and enthu- 
siastic giving of self and money to pub- 
lic service. These with honesty of pur- 
pose and highest standards wili build 
the prestige and reputation desired in 
the chosen career of financial advisor 
through the opportunities of life insur- 
ance. 

“As I see it,” concluded Mr. Engels- 
man, “there is need to guide one’s chil- 
dren to a good education and leave them 
one which will give them a head start; 
a better chance in life than the next 
fellow. It is up to each one to choose 
for himself. Will you be a Somebody 
or a So-and-So?” 





HEADS AGENCY LIFE DEP’T 


Thomas M. Sharp has recently been 
made manager of the life department of 
the Laclede Insurance Agency, St. Louis, 
general agents for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life. A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Sharp was in life in- 
surance in Philadelphia and New York 
City with the Provident Mutual and the 
Aetna Life for about ten years before 
going to St. Louis in 1934. He was su- 
pervisor of agencies in Missouri, Illinois 
and southern Indiana for the General 
American Life from 1935 to January, 1937. 
In 1936 he was a special lecturer on life 
insurance at the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Missouri. 


STRESS ESTATE PROTECTION 


A dramatized presentation of the use 
of life insurance for estate protection 
was made before the estate settlement 
clinic of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis on April 15. Setting 
of the playlet was the court room and 
the judge’s chamber at the probate court 
and the action showed what happens to 
a typical estate as it passes through the 
court. 
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Agents of Detroit Talk 
Insurance; Not Sit Downs 


pUCK LABOR WAR CONTROVERSY 
Smaller Policies Suffered in Recent 
Situation; Little Change in Larger 
Policy Situation 





Detroit has calmed down somewhat 
after the sit-down strikes, although there 
is plenty of unrest there at the present 
time. f ; 

The Eastern Underwriter sent a rep- 
resentative to Detroit a few days ago to 
jearn what has been the aftermath of 
this industrial warfare from the life in- 
surance end. 

Insurance managers say that nothing 
very serious, Or, at any rate of any last- 
ing effect, has taken place. 

Industrial Insurance 

Industrial insurance suffered somewhat 
due to the fact that for a varying num- 
ber of weeks, depending upon where the 
worker was employed, the receipt of 
wages was interrupted. Industrial lapses 
were greater than they would have been 
if active employment had not been in- 
terrupied. These lapses are still a prob- 
lem for the Industrial agent even though 
the workers are back on the job, and 
it will take several pay-days to stop the 
lapses arising as a result of interrupted 
employment. The condition is being 
rapidly and successfully — eliminated 
through revivals and rewriting. Those 
Industrial men with whom The Eastern 
Underwriter talked, although admitting 
that lapses were an unusually difficult 
problem during and immediately follow- 
ing the “sit-down,” state that they were 
not so big a problem as some might 
thagine and they were never one which 
the Industrial agents were not able to 
master. 

More noticeable than the lapses, at 
least more frequently mentioned, was 
the effect of the “sit-down” upon new 
Industrial business and new Ordinary 
business of smaller denominations ($1,000 
and $2,000 policies). The proportion of 
the new issue of this class of business 
which was returned to the home offices 
as “Not Taken” was exceedingly high. 
Some offices shipped back “unplaced” 
large bundles of newly issued business 
which had been issued on applications 
taken from working men. Even that 
unfavorable situation will probably not 
reflect itself in the year’s record as all 
of those applicants will be immediately 
approached and a large part of the in- 
surance will be rewritten. 

Ordinary industrial disturbances had 
no noticeable effect on large Ordinary 
policies in force or on the writing of 
new business in larger denominations. 
A leading producer for one of the large 
Boston companies told the writer that 
his general agency in Michigan not only 
had the best first quarter which it has 
ever had, but that it is the leading gen- 
eral agency for his entire company in 
new business placed for the first quar- 
ter of 1937. *Other reports, while not so 
rosy as that one, were certainly indica- 
tive of the fact that it takes more than 
a temporary labor disturbance to inter- 
fere with the progress of the Ordinary 
life insurance business. 

One thing that was noticeable is that 
while business men im;other lines of 
business spend a great deal of time 
worrying and talking about the labor 
situation, life insurance men generally 
keep right on writing life insurance by 
refraining from talking about the wor- 
ries, of labor trouble and talking instead 
about the more important worries at- 
tending a man’s dependents or himself 
in the event of death or non-productive 
old age. 

_In spite of everything, life insurance 
in Detroit, as elsewhere, seems to be 
like Tennyson’s “Brook.” 





L. D. HARRISON AGENCY AHEAD 


The Lloyd D. Harrison agency, Phoenix 
Mutual, Newark, showed an increase of 
36% in new: business in March compared 
with March, 1936. It was the fourth 
consecutive monthly gain for the agency. 


Glenn B. Dort’s Prospecting Ideas 


Speaking before the Life Underwriters 
Association of Philadelphia last week, 
Glenn B. Dorr, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, Hartford, explained 
some methods that he has used to secure 
prospects. Mr. Dorr prefaced his explana- 
tion by stating that if an agent will 
adopt a definite prospecting plan and will 
systematize his work, he will be on the 
road to success as a life underwriter even 
if he is not a great salesman, 


The first one he gave was the qualifica- 
tion of list method. “Do this at least 
twice a week—dqualifying two lists.and 
doing it each and every week.”A qualify- 
ing list is one of men in one particular 
industry, business or field, such as doc- 
tors, chemists, dentists, etc., who all 
know one another or of one another and 
in which field “you know one man well.” 
This list should comprise twenty-five 
names, The list can be made up from 
the telephone book. Having completed 
it, go to this man. Compliment him a 
little bit. Tell him something like this: 


“I would like to get your advice. One 
of my principal jobs is to find people I 
can talk to; people who want to buy life 
insurance. Who are ambitious fellows 
like yourself. Who are about your age, 
have a future, are married and have one 
or more children. One who will buy— 
instead of having it sold—life insurance 
like you did. Here is a list of twenty- 
five men. Cross out those who are not 
in the same position as yourself. I won't 
ask you why you crossed them out.” 

This, said Dorr, will leave about five 
or six names left on the list. Then the 
agent should ask him “Why did you leave 
John Smith on? What do you know 
about him?” 

“By doing that twice a week,” re- 
marked Dorr, “you will secure a con- 
siderable number of prospects that are 
better than average.” 

Second of the methods is the center 


“long-time proposition 
that is especially recommended to the 
career man.” ow to go about it? 

“Make a list of all the people you 
know. Go through it with a red pencil 
and cross out those who are not con- 
stantly brought into contact with the 
type of people you want to solicit. Then 
go through the list again and cross out 
those who are not warm to you person- 
ally. Every one that you will have left 
is a man who likes you and will do 
something for you. 

“Put down each name on a separate 
sheet of paper and then list the names 
he’ll give you and the results. On back 
of the sheet list the course of education 
you’re going to give him—sold on the 
company; knowledge of your plans of 
prospecting; sold on life insurance, etc. 
List six points under each. Call on at 
least two each week. Not to sell insur- 
ance or to ask for prospects but regard- 
ing some interesting point of information 
you’re going to talk to him about.” 

After several such calls, Dorr suggested 
that the agent call to ask his advice and 
judgrnent on his prospecting plans. 

Thiid method cited is the prospect 
bureau. Dorr said that his agency has 
the name of every trade magazine pub- 
lished in the country, deleting those with- 
out a personal mention column. From 
them, they obtain information on changes, 
promotions, etc. “Go to the library at 
least once a week and go through these 
magazines. You will find a flock of 
leads of men moving to Philadelphia be- 
cause of promotion. Also other data 
that will show them to be good pros- 
pects.” 

Fourth is the reference method—“the 
best way is to make yourself at the of 
every interview ask some direct ques- 
tion the answer to which is a name. 
Such as who is your sales manager, 
treasurer, etc.” 
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Atlantic Life Plan 


FOR AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 





Appointments Will Be Made in Terri- 
tory Close to Home Office at 
Richmond; Cites Contract 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, recently elected 
president of the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., made it clear in a statement 
last week that the new agency develop- 
ment program of the company will be 
devoted to the appointment of general 
agents in territory lying close at hand 
to the company’s home office under a 
plan that will come as close as possible 
to guaranteeing financial success to the 
men selected for these posts. Mr. Louns- 
bury is also president of the Bankers 
National Life of Montclair, N. J. 

“Based on my experience in this busi- 
ness,” stated Mr. Lounsbury, “it seems 
clear that the wise course for a company 
of the size of Atlantic is to concentrate 
its efforts on developing territory close to 
its base. The wisdom of this has already 
been clearly demonstrated in the marked 
success of the company’s large Virginia 
agency, which under the energetic di- 
rection of Angus O. Swink is going to 
make Atlantic even better known in its 
home state and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. At important points in the 
Carolinas and elsewhere near Richmond, 
Atlantic is also fortunate in having well 
developed agency organizations, and the 
company is well and favorably known 

“Accordingly, supported by a steady 
flow of applications from these well es- 
tablished agencies, Atlantic Life is in the 
position of being able to direct its fu- 
ture efforts to adding as general agents 
men who have already made a mark for 
themselves as producers. Through the 
careful selection of such men, who will 
operate upon a liberal contract and will 
receive the fullest assistance from the 
agency department, we feel confident that 
we can guarantee to a very large extent 
that our new general agents will meet 
with financial success.” 


Gains in March Uniform 


State by state figures from the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau show 
gains in every section of the country in 
March compared with March, 1936. The 
best relative showing was made by the 
New England states where sales were 
21% ahead of last year, while the least 
increase was the 12% gain reported by 
the Middle Atlantic and West North 
Central group. 
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Investment Trends of Life Insurance Co.’s 


(Continued from Page 3) 


to the many factors which have a bear- 
ing on this problem. 

I believe it may be properly said that, 
in the past, too much emphasis has been 
placed upon dividends, cash surrenders, 
and policy loan features in the sale of life 
insurance. These provisions are, or should 
be, incidental only to the life insurance 
contract. In fact, the cash surrender and 
loan provisions are not compatible with 
the fundamental purpose of life insur- 
ance, It is not in the interests of the 
policyholders themselves to encourage the 
idea that the life insurance policy of- 
fers easy and painless access to ready 
cash. 

There are, of course, many sides to 
this subject which are even now receiv- 
ing well-informed consideration. No less 
an authority than the Hon. Ernest Pal- 
mer, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, has 
already publicly suggested changes in 
policy forms with respect to surrender 
and loan values. 

In an address to members of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents last 
December, Mr. Palmer advocated new 
legislation by the several states to per- 
mit a type of life insurance policy with 
liberal provisions for premium loans and 
extended or paid-up insurance, but not 
subject to surrender for cash, the re- 
serves of which would be available only 
for premium loans. 

He would not prohibit the writing of 
policies with cash surrender values, but 
in connection with such policies would 
apply a compulsory minimum (instead of 
a maximum, as at present) surrender 
charge to the reserves thereon in deter- 
mining the cash surrender values. 

This is a constructive approach to an 
important problem and merits the seri- 
ous consideration of the insurance fra- 
ternity. 

All of these factors I have mentioned 
and any changes or modifications which 
may occur from time to time affecting 
the importance of liquidity will natu- 
rally influence the trend of life insur- 
ance investments. 

Under normal conditions inflowing cash 
from premium payments, interest and 
dividends, matured investments, and prin- 
cipal payments on mortgages owned pro- 
vide all the liquidity the companies need. 
The higher the ratio of these items to 
aggregate cash surrender values the 
greater the liquidity: 

Whenever the inflow of cash from 
these normal sources is not sufficient to 
meet all demands for cash, the market- 
ability of assets must be relied upon to 
meet the deficiency. Obviously, only very 
unusual circumstances would cause nor- 
mal income to be inadequate but I refer 
to this contingency to emphasize the im- 
portant relationship between marketabil- 
ity and liquidity. From a practical point 
of view, high grade bonds are the most 
readily marketable assets. 

In this connection an important dis- 
tinction exists between short-term and 
long-term bonds. During periods of se- 
vere economic stress, which create ab- 
normal demands for cash, sales of long- 
term bonds take place only at dras- 
tically reduced prices. During these same 
periods, however, a heavy demand for 
high grade short-term obligations usually 
exists and sales can be made with little 
or no loss—and oftentimes at a profit. 
Because of the broad market for them 
and the favored position which obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government hold 
in our banking laws and bank structure, 
short-term Treasury obligations provide 
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the greatest degree of liquidity to the 
bond portfolio. 


Diversification 


I have pointed out that the life insur- 
ance companies stress safety above every 
other consideration in their investment 
operations. This emphasis on safety ex- 
plains the careful consideration given by 
the life companies to diversification of 
their assets. 

Diversification involves the application 
of the same set of principles which have 
so successfully guided underwriting prac- 
tices. Because of their size, the life in- 
surance companies are able to diversify 
their investments to the fullest extent. 
The average medium-sized company has 
individual investments numbering into 
the thousands. The range covers every 
important field of economic activity— 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, build- 
ing construction, transportation, and the 
economic activities of the Federal, state 
and local governments. Every section of 
the United States is represented. Finally, 
as I have already mentioned, the life in- 
surance companies diversify by maturity 
dates. 

I have stated on other occasions, and 
a repetition is fitting here, that diversi- 
fication permits the weakness of one type 
of investment to be offset against the 
strength of another and tempers the blow 
when disaster strikes at one industry or 
at one section of the country. It is the 
wise man’s protection against the vicissi- 
tudes of life, assuring him that he will 
not be dealt with too harshly. 


Changes in Composition of Assets 


Composition of the total assets of life 
insurance companies can, and do, change 
quite rapidly in a relatively short period 
of time in relation to changing economic 
conditions, demonstrating a marked de- 
gree of flexibility in their investment op- 
erations. This is well illustrated by the 
aggregate figures of forty-nine companies 
published by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. For example, at the 
end of 1931 these forty-nine companies 
held $356,000,000 of United States Gov- 
ernment obligations. In the following 
five years these same companies in- 
creased this figure tenfold. In 1931, 
United States Government bonds amount- 
ed to 19% of total admitted assets; in 
1936 they amounted to 15.6%. This in- 
crease represents about three-fourths of 
the five-year net increase in total assets. 

Several factors have been responsible 
for this pronounced trend. During this 
period there has been an unusual scarcity 
of new corporate issues suitable for life 
insurance investment. In addition, the 
activities of the Federal Government in 
the mortgage lending field have tended to 
limit the opportunities of private lenders. 
Thus, circumstances have compelled the 
life insurance companies to rely on bond 
and note issues of the Federal Govern- 
ment to absorb the rapidly mounting life 
insurance funds of the country. Because 
of their abundance, ready marketability, 
and intrinsic investments worth, they ap- 
pear to have offered the logical invest- 
ment outlet during the past five years. 

Similarly, a marked increase has oc- 
curred in the amount of public utility se- 
curities owned, from $1,814,000,000 at the 
end of 1931 to $2,458,000,000 at the end of 
1936, an increase of $644,000,000, or 35%. 
As I have mentioned, the public utility 
companies have refunded a substantial 
amount of their bonded indebtedness dur- 
ing the past two years. As a conse- 
quence, new issues of high grade bonds 
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have been available in the market and 
the life insurance companies have been 
liberal purchasers. 

Largely as a result of necessary fore- 
closures and the activities of Federal 
agencies in the mortgage lending field, 
holdings of real estate mortgages declined 
sharply during this same five-year period. 
Farm mortgages owned declined over 
50%—from $1,836,000,000 to $850,000,000— 
and represented only 3.7% of admitted 
assets at the end of 1936 compared to 
99% at the end of 1931. Other mort- 
gages owned declined from $5,253,000,000 
to $3,780,000,000—almost 30%—and repre- 
sented only 16.6% of admitted assets 
compared to 28.5% five years earlier. 

Foreclosures during the past five years 
have resulted in an increase in the 
amount of real estate owned by the life 
insurance companies. Real estate nor- 
mally represents a very small proportion 
of total assets, since properties owned 
ordinarily consist mainly of those used 
for the companies’ offices. This is the 
only type of real estate, other than prop- 
erties acquired in satisfaction of indebt- 
edness, permitted by law to be included 
among life insurance assets. In the fif- 
teen-year period ending December 31, 
1931, real estate holdings ranged be- 
tween 18% and 2.8% of total admitted 
assets of the forty-nine companies. Dur- 
ing the following five years realty owned 
by these companies increased from $521,- 
000,000 to more than $2,000,000,000. The 
proportion of real estate owned to total 
assets rose from 2.8% at the end of 
1931 to 89% at the end of 1936. The 
latter figure is considerably smaller than 
the one attained during the 1873-79 de- 
pression period, when real estate owned 
by insurance companies rose to 12.2% 
of total assets. Assistance given to home 
owners by various governmental agencies 
during the recent depression undoubt- 
edly was a factor in keeping the ratio 
from going higher this time. 

I do not believe that the life insur- 
ance companies need to be perturbed over 
the amount of real estate which they 
own at the present time. The improve- 
ment in general business activity will 
inevitably bring about an increased de- 
mand for real estate and real estate 
values will rise. The trend in this di- 
rection has been apparent for some time. 
Certainly the experience of the past is 
on the side of those of us who take an 
optimistic view of the situation. 


New Developments Influence Investment 
Policies 


The main investment objectives of all 
life insurance companies are the same. 
Policies in achieving these objectives may 
vary in individual companies but in the 
main their investment policies, consid- 
ered as a whole, follow the same general 
pattern. 

This general pattern may be inter- 
rupted, however, from time to time, or 


a 
changes therein may be found necessary 
because of new influences affecting the 
kinds of investments the companies nor. 
mally seek to make. 

I have in mind two of the new Fed. 
eral agencies, the activities of which are 
now influencing the urban mortgage mar. 
ket. The Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, designed for emergency assistance 
to distressed mortgage debtors, undoubt- 
edly performed a valuable service, and jt 
is partly due to its activities that City 
mortgage loans in the hands of life jn- 
surance companies show marked reduc. 
tion. 

Few if any will disagree with the view 
that the initial purpose of Titles I and I] 
of the Federal Housing Act had merit 
Title I of the Act made provision for 
partly guaranteed loans to encourage re- 
habilitation of homes, and Title II, pro- 
vision for financing the cost of new 
homes under a form of mutual insurance. 

If these provisions are successful in 
stimulating new construction as originally 
intended, a useful purpose will have been 
served. 

However, unlike the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, whose loaning opera- 
tions were discontinued when the emer- 
gency had passed, the National Housing 
Administration (F.H.A.) appears to have 
permanently entered the urban mortgage 
investment field with an easy money 
policy, the outcome of which is open to 
doubt, as witnessed by the morass of debt 
which the farmers of the country got 
into a few years back as a result of the 
abundant easy credit available during the 
decade of the twenties. 

Another influence has been the amend- 
ments to the National Banking Act which 
have broadened the field for national 
banks in the mortgage market with the 
result that investment opportunities in 
that market for life insurance companies 
are correspondingly curtailed. 

Reference to another new instrumen- 
tality of the government which now ex- 
erts an influence on investment securities 
may be pertinent at this point. Large in- 
vestors, and particularly life insurance 
companies, have always sought complete 
and authentic information regarding the 
operations of enterprises whose securi- 
ties were under consideration for invest- 
ment. The supervision of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has done much 
to standardize and improve and to make 
more comprehensive the information 
which is now made available through the 
medium of registration statements. It is 
to be hoped, however, that time will bring 
about better coordination in the internal 
operations of the Commission to the end 
that its regulations may in some re- 
spects become less onerous to corpora- 
tions required to file registration state- 
ments, with a commensurate reduction in 
both time and expense now required to 
obtain approval of new securities to be 
issued, 


Changes in Assets of 49 Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(These Companies Held in Various Years from 98.4% to 91.6% of the 
Admitted Assets of all United Siates Legal Reserve Compantes) 





% of 
Admitted 
Assets 

Increases Decreases 1931 1936 
De INE co lacawentcrndwreriek piinermnabae’s $985,525,000 99% 3.7% 
Other Mortgages ........ ee sang cc aiea eae vas 1,473,453,000 28.5 16.6 
ONE I vivindvaneicege<oenitecennes scucetanetes 2,458,978,000 384 203 
U. S. Government Bonds.................- he ee 19 = 156 
State, County and Municipal Bonds....... OS ee 38 5.7 
Canadian Government Bonds ............. SPD vcnteavice ewe 2.4 2.2 
Other Foreign Government Bonds.................-.- 21,519,000 2 0 
Total Government Bonds................ A | pre rers 8.3 23.5 
Ratiree Waems Gd BOGCRS oii cc ccc cece cccstecs snc 46,765,000 16.2 13.0 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks.......... oak. | ere 98 10.8 
Other Bonds and Stocks. ........cseeces. CO ee 3.2 4 
Total Bonds and Stocks........... 2h Ne sigh Py ho eer ee 37.5 51.4 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes........ GOOFITED occcncvenses 164 134 
Real Estate ........ LE SS VIER on isiccviccss 28 89 
Cael TMA: 6 iik coiesiedccn cadcaess pda end chaneeee 12,719,000 1 0 
ae aoe Ketasdetecwencxas Ie - aatieateces 8 3.6 
Other Admitted Assets...........+. PSEA A POLES 186,382,000 4.0 24 

NI a gohis ea gtenat aca ewnaien cececuseeese 7,059,109,000 $2,726,273,000 100.0% 100.0% 
Net Increase in Admitted Assets......... $4,332,836,000 
1931 1936 

Total Admitted Assets ...........cee00- oe $18,467, 164,000 $22,800,000,000 
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1st Job of F. B. Summers 
Was On Ranch in Kansas 


was IN MEXICO MINE OFFICE 





Boston Man and National Association 
Trustee Made First Reputation in 
Canadian Northwest 





Frank B. Summers of Boston, super- 
visor of the northeastern department of 
the New York Life, was formerly agency 
director of the Nebraska branch at 
Omaha. He has been with the company 
for twenty-two years. 

Mr. Summers was raised on a ranch 
in western Kansas, started to work when 
16 years old, worked in a mining-brok- 
erage office in Sonora, Mex‘co, when 19, 
and in 1910 went to Canada. He started 
as an agent in Edmonton, Alberta, in 
1914, after resigning his position as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Canadian Hospi- 
tal Association. In June, 1916, he was 


appointed agency organizer in charge of 
the Calgary, Alberta, office and in Janu- 
ary, 1917, was made agency director. The 
branch covered, 48,000 square miles of 
territory, the population of which was 
only 750,000 people. When he took charge 
of the branch it was doing $800,000 in 


Berkeley Studios 
FRANK B. SUMMERS 


paid production; by 1925 it had reached 
$2,800,000. He was transferred to the Ne- 
braska branch in 1925 where he prac- 
tically doubled the business in ten years. 
He was then transferred to the north- 
eastern department as supervisor there. 


Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 5) 


law of that state applicable. The Su- 
preme Court said the certificate is not 
a part of the contract of or necessary 
to the insurance. It is not included 
among the documents declared “to con- 
stitute the entire contract of insurance.” 
Petitioner was’ insured on the taking 
effect of the policy long before the issue 
of the certificate. It did not affect any 
of the terms of the policy. It was issued 
to the end that the insured employe shall 
have the insured’s statement of specific 
facts in respect of protection to which 
he had become entitled under the policy. 
It served merely as evidence of the in- 
surance of the employe. Delivery of the 
certificate by the refining ‘company to 
petitioner in Texas has no bearing upon 
whether the Pennsylvania or Texas law 
governs in respect of the notice of claim, 
“We are unable to agree with the de- 
cision of the Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas in cases similar to this that the 
Certificate is a part of the contract of 
surance or that its delivery is necessary 
to make the policy effective,” the Su- 
Preme Court said. 
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Uniformity in Laws 


Makes Sure Advance 


PROGRESS SLOW BUT STEADY 





Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut 
Presents Views on Investments and 
Methods of Taxation 





Speaking on increased uniformity in 
state supervision and regulation of in- 
surance before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce Tuesday Commission- 
er Blackall of Connecticut much 
accomplished toward that end and he 
knows of no supervising authority in the 
United States that more nearly reflects 
the history and tradition of the American 
plan of government than the insurance 
commissioners meeting twice a year to 
discuss problems common to all. On the 
subject of investments of life companies 
he says: 

“Even today when the investment field 
is having the constant attention of all 
executives of all large financial institu- 
tions the insurance commissioners are en 
rapport with the times in an effort not 
to tear down any existing barriers but 
to make the laws somewhat resilient to 
the money situation of today. For in- 
stance, Connecticut is seriously discuss- 
ing the idea of permitting life companies 
to invest in mortgages up to 66 2/3% of 
the appraised value of property, an ex- 
tension of the Connecticut idea hereto- 
fore obtaining that 50% only should be 
allowed. In this it moves in line with 
New York and New Jersey. New York 
on the other hand seems to feel that a 
somewhat broader participation by life 
insurance companies in industrial bonds 
and preferred stocks may not be out of 
line with real progress.” 


Future of Taxing Method 


The Commissioner sees promise of 
more uniformity in taxing methods when 
he observes: “Up to 1935 Connecticut 
had two taxes based on capital stocks 


sees 
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of domestic companies levied each year 
on the fair market value of the stock as 
fixed by the Board of Equalization. This 
has given way to a tax on premium and 
investment income. I can see a definite 
trend toward a rather uniform tax law 
that will eventually work itself around 
to be a tax on premium income with 
credit for cancellations but without con- 
sidering reinsurance either assumed or 
ceded, This might be a happy solution 
of the present situation.” 


TENNESSEE CONGRESS HELD 
Attendance Sets New Record; Seven 
Speakers Cover Wide Range 
of Subjects 
The Tennessee Sales Congress held 
April 23 at Chattanooga set a new at- 
tendance record for that affair with 
more than 500 present. L. W. Rhodes, 
Interstate Life & Accident, who is presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Association of 

Life Underwriters, presided. 

Subjects included social security, state 
supervision, company investments and 
various phases of selling. Speakers were 
W. R. Williamson, Social Security 
Board; James M. McCormack, Tennes- 
see Insurance Commissioner; A. J. Mc- 
Andless, vice-president, Lincoln Nation- 
al: Milton Bacon, New York Life, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Frank M. See, gen- 
eral agent, New England Mutual, St. 
Louis; E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, National Life & Accident, and 
Paul Speicher, managing editor, R. & 
R. Service. 

Luncheon was served through courtesy 
of three Chattanooga companies, Volun- 
teer State Life, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent and Interstate Life & Accident. 


GEO. A. BANGS SPEAKER HERE 
Among speakers before the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks in 
New York City this week was George 
A. Bangs, managing director of the 
American United Life of Indianapolis. 





IMPROVED 20 YEAR 


STANDING FEATURES: 


exchange as of attained age and date. 


Wilmington 


Matt Lauer 





NEW and INTERESTING is our latest contract. 


CONVERTIBLE TERM 


Just out, it offers OUT- 


1—Reduced premiums for first 5 years, age 35—$10,000—$109.20; 
2—Conversion within 15 years without medical examination; : 2 
3—EXCHANGE VALUES to apply toward payment of first premium on new policy on 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Delaware 


10 East 40th Street, New York 
Lexington 2-5770 


Sam Sapirstein 





Large Crowd Expected at 
Buffalo Sales Congress 


TO HAVE HAMLIN SALES CLINIC 


Vincent Coffin, L. G. Simon, C. D. Con- 
nell, G. A. Kederich, L. C. Roth and 
H. W Hays to Participate in Clinic 


Everything looks all set for a lat 
attendance at the New York State Life 
Underwriters Sales Congress Buffal 
on May 7, which will be the thirt: 
sales congress the association has held 
One of the features will bi Cla 
Hamlin Sales Clinic. Taking part in the 
clinic with Mr. Hamlin, Buffalo general 


agent of the Mutual Benefit, and one of 
the outstanding educators in the insur 
ance field, are three New Yorkers: Leon 
Gilbert Simon of Equitable Society, 
Clancy D. Connell of the Provident Mu 
tual and George A. Kederich of Ne 
York Life. Also participating «will bi 
Vincent Coffin, superintendent of ay 
Connecticut Mutual; Louis ¢ Roth, 
Mutual Benefit, Buffalo, a mer 
Million Dollar Round Table; and Hen 
W. Hays, Massachusetts Mutual, Roch 
ester, also a member of the Million D 
lar Round Table. 
Other Speakers 

Among the scheduled speakers of the 
Congress will be George H. Harris, pub 
lie relations officer of the Sun Life As 
surance; Isaac S. Kibrick, president of 
the Top Club of the New York Lif 
Ralph G. Engelsman, president. of 
Life Underwriters Associati 
City of New York; Albert E. N. Gray, 


assistant secretary of the Prudent 


s 


Herster Barres of the Northwestrn Mu 
tual Life, New York; and Mrs. Let 
Lake Forrest, presi lent of the Michi 
Federation of Business and Professior 


Clubs. 

Mr. Harris will talk on “Intern: 
Services of Life Insurance”; Mr. kKib 
rick on “Creative Prospecting”; Mr. E1 


gelsman on Learn More and Earn Mor 
program; Mr. Gray on “Fears Mak 
Failures”; Mr. Barres on “A Youn 
Man Looks at Life Insurance” 1 Mrs 


Forrest on “Building Prestige.” 
Every person on the New York State 


Life Underwriters Sales Congress ] 

gram is well known in a pretty I 
circle and a number of them ari 
tionally known, having clicked at innu 


merable sales congresses 


John W. DeForest, Aetna Life, is 
general chairman of the Buffalo Sal 
Congress Committee and Sidney Werti 
mer, Prudential, is chairman of _ the 
State Sales Congress Committe: 


Appointed in Michigan 

Warren T. Macauley, rs 
producer and most recently general age 
at Portland, Ore., for the John Hancock 
has been appointed associate state agent 
for the company in Michigan. He will 
be associated with his father Charles A 
Macauley, state agent, taking over th 
active supervision of the agency orga 
ization for purpose of 
ment and expansion. He 
father’s agency in 1922 


rorinic 1)¢ 


special deve 


started with | 


ENDORSE ILLINOIS CODE 
The board of directors of the Chica 
Association of Life Underwriters 
unanimously endorsed the Illinois In 
surance Code, Senate Bill No. 270, whicl 
has been passed by the Senate anc 
now under consideration by the House 
of Representatives at Springfield. TI 

association has had representatives 


practically all public hearings on the 
code, both in Chicago and at Springs 
field. 





Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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$85,000,000 POLICY 

The issuance of an $85,000,000 policy 
to the Port of New York Authority, cov- 
ering practically anything which may 
happen in the way of damage to the 
George Washington Bridge, Holland 
Tunnel, Bayonne Bridge, Outerbridge 
Crossing and Goethals Bridge, attracted 
the attention of the magazine The New 
Yorker in its issue of last week. It sent 
one of its reporters to interview E. Tracy 
Lanterman, superintendent of insurance 
and claims for the Port Authority. Or- 
dinarily, the assured has little to say to 
reporters about his or its insurance, but 
Mr. Lanterman is proud of the coverage 
of these bridges and the tunnel and is 
ready at any time to discuss it. 

What particularly impressed the mag- 
azine is that the protection covers such 
a wide range and in particular insures 
the vehicular crossings against piracy. 
“Piracy” is described in the United 
States Criminal Code as “robbery on 
shore by piratical crew. Whoever, being 
engaged in any piratical cruise or enter- 
prise or being of the crew of any piratical 
vessel, lands from such vessel, and on 
shore commits robbery, is a pirate and 
shall be imprisoned for life.” 

In addition the policies cover any di- 
rect loss or damage to the Authority 
crossings, whether caused by or result- 
ing from fire, or measures taken to ex- 
tinguish fire, explosion or concussion re- 
sulting from explosion, collision or alli- 
sion, stranding, sinking, or settling of 
vessels or other objects, lightning, flood, 
tidal action, water currents, rising water, 
subterranean waters or tide waters or 
deleterious substances therein contained, 
floating ice, tornado, hurricane, cyclone, 
windstorm, waterspout, tidal wave, cloud- 
burst, rain, sleet, ice storm, frost, falling 
meteor, earthquake, volcanic eruption, 
shifting sands or silt, subsidence of earth 
or rock, or other acts of God, malicious 
mischief, piracy, banditry, vandalism, 
sabotage, anarchy, or other acts of vio- 
lence, strikes, labor disturbances, riots, 
or other civil commotion, subsidence or 
other movement of foundations or col- 
lapse or failure of the structure or any 
part thereof, or acts or neglect of third 
persons. 

Then 


Says: 


there’s another section which 
“. .. this policy also insures 
against direct loss or damage caused by 
or resulting from capture, seizure, or de- 
tention, or from any attempt thereat, or 


the consequences thereof, or the direct 
or remote consequences of any hostility 
arising from the acts of any government, 
people, or persons whatsoever, whether 
on account of any illicit or prohibited 
trade, or any trade in articles contraband 
of law, or the violation of any law, reg- 
ulation or otherwise, and also loss or 
damage resulting from measures or op- 
erations incident to war, whether before 
or after the declaration thereof.” 

While The New Yorker stretched a 
point in playing up the “piracy” end of 
the insurance such articles are of value 
to the business as indicating the great 
scope of modern insurance. 





NATIONAL A. & H. WEEK 

The sales congress idea for stimulating 
interest in a particular line of insurance 
has been the vehicle for attracting thou- 
sands of producers to the salability of 
accident insurance during National Acci- 
dent & Health Week, April 26-30. Dur- 
ing the past ten days sales congresses 
have been held all over the country, 
drawing large crowds of producers, 
awakening dormant interest in one of the 
most desirable lines of casualty insurance. 
The companies by their cooperative par- 
ticipation in the week have made pos- 
sible these meetings and also the excel- 
lent advertising aids that the A. & H. 
Week general committee has distributed 
country-wide. Arranging for speakers, 
radio programs and generally setting the 
pace has been the work of local clubs. 
The job has been well done. Both are 
to be congratulated for their efforts to 
popularize income protection. While the 
movement for a special week’s observ- 
ance of accident and health insurance is 
still in its pioneering stages, its advan- 
tages already recognized are bound to 
increase, 





SCHOOL FIRES AGAIN 

It was natural that the tragic explo- 
sion in a Texas school which cost the 
lives of hundreds of school children 
should have in its aftermath a number 
of articles in daily papers about school 
fires. One of the best comes from the 
pen of T. Alfred Fleming, director of 
conservation, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, published last Sunday in 
the New York Herald Tribune. This ar- 
ticle tells about a number of other tragic 
school fires, one in Cleveland, S. C., caus- 
ing seventy-seven deaths, and a fire in 
Collinswood, Ohio, had a death toll of 





DAN W. FLICKINGER AND FAMILY 


L. to r.: Fred W., Dan W., Dan E. and Marjorie Flickinger. Seated with Mrs. 
Flickinger is Emily. 


Daniel W. Flickinger, president of the Indianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers, general agent of the John Hancock in Indianapolis, and secretary of the 
John Hancock’s General Agents’ Association, is shown in the above picture with 


Mrs. Flickinger and their four children. 
families. 


This is one of Indianapolis’ most musical 
Each one of the children plays two instruments. 


In former years 


Mrs. Flickinger taught music to many persons in Indianapolis and she still teaches 


once a week. 
the family. 


Edward J. Sisley of the Travelers, New 
York City, is secretary and a life mem- 
ber of the Singers Club of New York 
which gave its annual concert last week 
at The Town Hall. Another member of 
the club is Harry Krueger of the Recht 
& Kutcher agency, Northwestern Mutual. 


. oa * 


Louis De V. Day, Mutual Benefit gen- 
eral agent, Newark, has been elected to a 
three-year term on the board of direc- 
tors of the Newark, N. J., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


* * * 


W. H. Talley, who has been with the 
New York Life for fourteen years and 
is a past president of the Life Under- 
writers Association at Spokane, Wash., 
has been nominated for the first vice- 
presidency of the state organization 
which will be formed in Seattle during 
the annual sales congress. 


176 lives. With two-thirds of the schools 
in this country characterized as fire traps 
there are on an average five school fires 
a day in the United States. 


It is Mr. Fleming’s experience that 
even when schools are fireproof the ques- 
tion of fire control, involving security of 
children, is so carelessly handled that it 
is criminal in some cases. Schools which 
have fire drills often also have locked 
doors. 

Even though $1,000,000 is paid in con- 
structing a school unless there is ade- 
quate fire control the Texas catastrophe 
can be duplicated in many buildings al- 
though it be on a smaller scale. In one 
city of forty schools Mr. Fleming found 
200 inexcusable life hazards such as the 
excessive storage of gasoline in buildings 
and emergency doors which may not 
work. 





Mr. Flickinger does not play himself, but he is a fine audience for 


Nelson B. Hadley, who on April 1 
retired from the New York State Insur- 
ance Department as chief examiner of 
life insurance companies, has opened an 
office at 99 John Street, New York, as 
an insurance consultant. This is the 
building of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. His work will be largely in 
connection with insurance companies. 
Since the original announcement that Mr. 
Hadley was to leave the New York In- 
surance Department he has received a 
steady stream of letters expressing good 
wishes, and there have been several din- 
ners in his honor, the largest being the 
one tendered by the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York. 

. “Ss 


George E. Corby, manager of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.’s Cleveland 
office, completed thirty years of service 
with the Aetna organization on April Il. 
Mr. Corby was born in Erie, Pa., and 
first came with the Aetna in 1907 when 
he was hired as a stenographer by W. G. 
Wilson. Since that time he has steadily 
advanced to his present position as man- 
ager and successor to Mr. Wilson. He 
is a member of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland and chairman of the insurance 
committee of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

* * * 

John C. Leissler, editor and publisher 
of Southwest Insurer, has been desig- 
nated as the official publisher of the 
Texas Association of Real Estate Boards 
and the Texas Property Owners Associ- 
ation, and is now planning early publi- 
cation of a new real estate journal for 
these associations. It will be known 
as the Texas Real Estate Forum. It will 
be a monthly magazine. It will run as 
a companion paper to the Southwest 
Insurer. 

* * * 

Miss Stephanie Ellington, daughter of 
Frank Ellington, one of the editors 0 
The Spectator, and Dr. S. James Nakash- 
ian of New York City, were recently 
married. 
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World Fire-Fighters Visiting Britain 
For Coronation 

At the invitation of Sir Thomas Cook, 
member of Parliament and president of 
the Eastern District of the National Fire 
Brigades’ Association, representatives of 
the fire-fighting services of twenty-two 
nations will visit Britain for the Coro- 
nation. They arrive in London on May 
10, and a full weck’s program of visits 
and entertainment has been arranged for 
them. 
The day following the Coronation the 
party will attend three recentions—one 
given at the Foreign Office by Lord 
Cranborne, M. P., one by the Lord Mayor 


.at the Mansion House and the third at 


the fine new headquarters of the London 
Fire Brigade, whose members will give 
a display in the visitors’ honor. On 
May 14 the party will visit Norwich, 
where a very full programme has been 
arranged, concluding in the evening with 
a visit to Sennowe Park, the home of Sir 
Thomas Cook, where the Norfolk Fire 
Brigades’ Association will assemble the 
next day for a week-end camp. The vis- 
itors will be guests at the camp. On 
May 17 there will be a visit to Sandring- 
ham House, country home of the King, 
and the next day the visitors will return 
to London. 
* * * 


Interstate and Intrastate 

Discussing Supreme Court labor deci- 
sions the court says that there is a line 
between interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. Insurance lawyers are wonder- 
ing what that line is, recalling Paul vs. 
Virginia and some other decisions. Kip- 
linger, the Washington event interpreter, 
does not think that anyone knows what 
the line is or pretends to know, but in 
his opinion it is the common assumption 
that more and more as policy develops 
the line will fall considerably. The fall 
will be “pretty far down,” he thinks; in 
other words, that the bulk of manufac- 
turing operations will be construed as 
affecting interstate commerce. 

* * * 


Mathematics For the Million 

New York insurance men have started 
reading the book which has swept Eng- 
land, called “Mathematics for the Mil- 
lion.” The publishers say that this book 
makes mathematics human and exciting; 
that mathematics is the mirror of civili- 
zation; that the work shows how easy 
it is to master mathematics; that for the 
first time this subject is treated simply as 
a language—a language of size; and that 
if you learn to translate this language 
then the mathematical formulae become 
Only simple sentences expressing facts. 
I have no doubt that this is true, because 
some American insurance readers of the 
book attest this fact—attest it with en- 
thusiasm—but as far as I am concerned 
after struggling with the “size language,” 
graphs, correlation of figures and signs, 
mathematics remains a closed book to me. 

The author of “Mathematics for the 
Million” is Lancelot Hogben, Fellow Roy- 
al Society, who is in the faculty of Lon- 

















Publishers are 


don School of Economics. 

W. W. Norton & Co., New York City. 
Hogben wrote the book in a hospital 

during a long illness and did it for his 


own fun. “A few friends from among 
the million or so intelligent people who 
have been frightened by mathematics 
while at school persuaded me to pub- 
lish it,” he writes. “I agreed to do so 
on the understanding that they would 
relieve me of a task, which would inter- 
fere with my professional work, by cor- 
recting the proofs. I have written in my 
capacity as a private citizen interested in 
education.” 

In the beginning mathematics was an 
art developed by a group of people whose 
job it was to keep track of time—sea- 
sons, years, etc. Through years of ob- 
servations, he says, timekeepers learned 
certain basic truths about the movement 
of heavenly bodies. This led to a fairly 
comprehensive understanding of circles, 
angles, ratios and measuring by numbers 
(as opposed to measuring with a yard- 
stick). That information was not passed 
along to the public, but was kept a se- 
cret. When something had to be re- 
vealed the revelation took the form of 
“magic.” Realizing the advantage of 
their “magic” the timekeepers usurped 
power and became the masters of the 
public. Today we, the public, the pub- 
lishers say, are becoming the slaves of 
modern magic—the machine. 

“Because we do not understand the 
essentially simple rules which govern 
them we have come to look upon the 
products of our modern machine age as 
the work of master minds,” they con- 
tinue. “We gaze upon the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Golden Gate Bridge 
with much the same childish awe as 
the ancients gazed upon the Colossus of 
Rhodes. ‘Mathematics for the Million’ 
shows you how easy it is to master 
mathematics.” 

Insurance men will be particularly in- 
terested in the chapter called “The 
Arithmetic of Human Welfare.” It il- 
lustrates how the origin of insurance is 
directly related to the cult of games of 
chance. This means insurance of ships 
and their masters, as well as insurance 
of lives and annuitants. 

Of card gambling the author says that 
playing cards is of Chinese origin. Card 
games became a fashion in European 
courts in the fourteenth century A. D. 
The manufacture of cards was probably 
one of the first commercial uses found 
for printing from wood blocks, before 
books were produced from movable type. 
The first serious contribution to the 
mathematical theory of probability is 
contained in correspondence between two 
French mathematicians, Fermat and Pas- 
cal, about wagers in a game of chance. 
In 1665 Pascal’s Treatise on Figurate 
Numbers was published. Within a few 
years the mathematical treatment of risks 
crops up in a different setting. In 1693 
the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London published a 
Life Table, based on births and deaths of 
the city of Breslau. The object of Hal- 


ley’s Life Table was “an attempt to 
ascertain the price of annuities upon 
lives.” Today it may seem a far cry 
from the card tabJe to the insurance cor- 
poration. It is still more surprising to 
see the astrologer in the background of 
the picture. 
* * * 
Silliman Evans to Use Airplane in 
His Dual Activities 


The most complete story about what 
Silliman Evans, who continues as chair- 
man of the Maryland Casualty, will do 
in the newspaper business as a news- 
paper proprictor is published in current 
issue of Editor & Publisher. In a dis- 
patch from Nashville that publication 
says: 

“Silliman Evans, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Maryland Casualty, 
Baltimore, and former Texas newspaper 
man and aviation executive, has assumed 
full control of the Tennesseean papers— 
the Nashville Tennessean, morning and 
Sunday, and the Evening Tennessean, 
as publisher and president of the Ten- 
nessean Newspapers, Inc., a Tennessee 
corporation recently chartered in Nash- 
ville. 

He indicated that he would devote a 
large part of his time to the Tennesseean 
newspapers, but would also spend part 
of each week in Baltimore attending to 
his duties there. 

“I fly all the time, you know,” he said. 
“And I can leave here after lunch and 
be in Baltimore for dinner any day just 
as I am doing today.” 

Rapid has been the rise in the business 
and newspaper world of this publisher 
who at 43 assumes control of the Ten- 
nesseean newspapers. 

The son of a Methodist minister, he 
was born in a parsonage in Texas April 2, 
1894. His first connection with the news- 
paper business was as a country printer 
with the Worth Record, published in 
Fort Worth. Later he was with the 
United Press and International News 
Service in Chicago and New York. Then 
he returned to his native state to work 
on the Dallas News and the Ft. Worth 
Star-Telegram. On the latter paper he 
had wide experience in various depart- 
ments and for a time served as Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

In 1927 he left the newspaper field to 
become one of the organizers of South- 
ern Air Transport, one of the companies 
out of which American Airlines was de- 
veloped. He later was a vice-president 
of American Airlines, now headed by his 
fellow Texan, C. R. Smith. 

In 1932 he left the aviation industry 
and was later appointed fourth assistant 
postmaster general by President Roose- 
velt. In 1933 he was elected president 
of the Maryland Casualty Company. 

Mr. Evans is married and has two sons, 
Silliman, Jr., 12, and Amon C., 3. 

With Mr. Evans as publisher of the 
Tennesseean papers, Nashville’s newspa- 
pers now are headed by two of the 
youngest men in the nation to be in 
charge of metropolitan newspapers. Mr. 
Evans is 43 and James G. Stahlman, 
publisher of the Nashville Banner, is 
barely a year older. 

* * 


Old Story in Los Angeles 

As he wants to borrow money for 
Hearst Magazines, Inc., and Hearst Pub- 
lications, Inc., the publisher filed regis- 
tration statements with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The maga- 
zine Time made an intensive study of the 
250 pages of text and tabulations in the 
Hearst registration statements. Among 
other things it dug out that “most of 
the Hearst insurance is placed through 
an insurance agency 40% of which is 
owned by William Randolph Hearst.” 

And has been for some years. For 
further information sce E. W. Dart of 
New York. 


* * * 


New Equity and Law Director 
Owen J. Humbert has been elected a 
director of the Equity and Law Life, Lon- 
don, in the place of Charles Wigan, who 
resigned recently owing to failing health. 


Hartford Newspaper Writer Dies 


Daniel D. Bidwell, who in his time 
interviewed a couple of generations of 
Hartford insurance men for newspapers 
there, who saw the development to prom- 
inence of insurance in his city, but who 
was best known as a writer on military 
affairs, died in Hartford Hospital a few 
days ago at the age of 70. I met hima 
number of years ago in Germany, trav- 
eled with him for a week during which 
time he told me many reminiscences of 
Hartford insurance personalities and 
those affiliated with insurance. He had 
from the lips of James G. Batterson the 
story of the latter’s historic railroad trip 
in England which gave the Travelers’ 
founder the idea of accident insurance; 
he wrote dozens of columns in his time 
about Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
Hartford’s most distinguished citizen, 
former United States Senator and presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life, which post he 
was filling when he died an octogenarian. 
He talked with the late J. P. Morgan on 
one of his trips to Hartford where he 
attended meetings of the Aetna (Fire). 
For a long time the Morgan family re- 
garded Hartford as home. 

“Insurance has always put its best foot 
forward in Hartford,” Bidwell said to the 
writer. “Every time a newspaper story 
about insurance is printed locally it either 
has to do with a personality, a promo- 
tion, a progress or something else con- 
structive. There have been no incidents 
which have harmed the institution and it 
is natural that a business which gives 
such a good account of itself grows in 
prestige in the community where the 
growth has taken place.” 

During his newspaper career Bidwell, 
who at one time was on the New York 
Ledger, quitting the old paper in 1894; 
served with Connecticut troops on the 
Mexican border; was in the World War; 
interviewed Cardinal Mercier and Mar- 
shall Foch; was even arrested on a spy 
charge, and wrote several books. A 
serious, erudite person, exceedingly un- 
spylike in habits or thoughts, his arrest 
during the war was caused by his per- 
sistence in digging into facts while at or 
near the front. 

* * * 


Empire of India Founder Honored 


E. F. Allum, joint founder and manager 
of the Empire of India Life, was the re- 
cipient recently in Bombay of a memorial 
volume and silver globe of the Indian Em- 
pire, presented by the organizing inspector 
and the branch secretaries of the company 
to commemorate his forty years’ connec- 
tion with the company since its inception. 

Mr. Allum first went to India in 1888 
in the service of an English concern, 
agents for a British life office. His work 
soon Jed him to see the great possibilities 
of life insurance in India, and in co- 
operation with Rustomji E. Bharucha, who 
was also then connected with insurance, 
he drew up plans for founding the Empire 
of India. The company has had a pros- 
perous career. 

* * * 
New Zealanders Insurance Against 
Holing in One 

Golfers who hole in one know the 
price of glory. The nineteenth hole is 
their bogey. 

According to news from New Zealand, 
players in that country have now found 
a way out. They are insuring against 
holing in one. 

By the terms of the policy the golfer 
gets $25 every time he “does it in one,” 
this sum being sufficient to cover the 
cost of the hospitality expected of him. 
There is no limit to the times he may 
perform the miracle. 

a * * 


British & Foreign Director 


W. R. Glazebrook has resigned his 
directorship of the British & Foreign 
Marine after having been a member of 
the board for nearly thirteen years. R. 
F. Glazebrook, president of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association, succeeds him on the 
board. 
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Illinois Code Faces 
Battle in the House 


MANY AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 
Gov. Horner Moves to Speed Passage 
of Bill; Lloyd’s Threatens to With- 
draw From State 











Probability that steam roller tactics 
may be resorted to in an effort to push 
the proposed Illinois insurance code 
through at an early date loomed this 
week as the House committee on insur- 
ance squared away for its second weekly 
hearing. Advance information indicated 
that opponents of the measure in its 
present form planned to resort to an 
avalanche of amendments as a means for 
blocking progress. 

From the other side of the battle front 
came the word that orders to the com- 
mittee from Governor Horner personally 
were to the effect that “needless amend- 
ments, aimed to block passage of the 
code, will not be tolerated.” The gov- 
ernor is known to be friendly to Direc- 
tor of Insurance Ernest Palmer and to 
be solidly behind his fight for the code. 


Lloyd’s Threatens to Quit 

Some confusion was thrown into the 
situation early in the week when it be- 
came known that John S. Lord, Jr., at- 
torney in fact for London Lloyd’s in 
Chicago, had received a cablegram from 
R. Walker Roylace, chairman of Lloyd’s 
Underwriters in London, to the effect 
that the British firm will withdraw from 
Winois if the code is passed in the form 
as it stands today, 

Mr. Lord made public that he has 
transmitted by letter the contents of this 
communication to Governor Horner, Di- 
rector of Insurance Palmer and to the 
chairman of both the Senate and House 
insurance committees. Whether this will 
have any material effect on the final out- 
come or not was problematical as the 
House committee aaa for its ses- 
sion. It was felt in some offices that 
it was an effort to force a compromise 
in some way. 

Meanwhile, supporters of the Lloyd’s 
issue were mustering all possible sup- 
port to their cause. In Chicago on Mon- 
day Roger Bronson and Robert L. Muck- 
ley, brokers, made stirring appeals for 
support to Lloyd’s cause before the 
monthly meeting of the Agricultural 
Club. They characterized the code as 
a “proposed insurance monopoly” unless 
the Lloyd’s amendments are carried. 





Col. Young, Former North 


Carolina Commissioner, Dies 


Young, first Insurance 
Commissioner of North Carolina, died 
Sunday at his home at Raleigh m 
at the age of 8&4 years. He served as 
Commissioner of his state from 1899 
to 1921, and following his retirement be- 
came executive vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Raleigh. 
Later he was president of the Union 
Trust Co., which handled an extensive 
insurance ‘business. Until his retirement 


Col. James R. 


from active business Col. Young was 
special representative of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters. Born Feb- 


ruary 17, 1853, he attended Hampden- 
Sidney College in Virginia and later was 
in the drug business and also politics. 
3efore becoming Insurance Commis- 
sioner he was for awhile in the local 
agency business. While Commissioner 
he served as president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


in 1913 


JERSEY SPECIALS TO MEET 

The next regular dinner-meeting of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association 
will be held May 3 at the Suburban 
Golf Club, Union, N. J. 


INSURANCE 


J. J. Magrath Taking 
Position With Chubb 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 





Rating Bureau Chief of New York De- 
partment Who Has Made Splendid 
Record Joins Company Ranks 





In announcing with much regret the 
resignation of Joseph J. Magrath, chief 
of the Rating Bureau of the New York 
Department to go with Chubb & Son, 
New York, July 1, Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink makes the following comment 
on Mr. Magrath’s ability and sterling 





J. J. MAGRATH 


qualities, which voices the sentiment 
among that large portion of the most ca- 
pable men in the insurance business with 
whom he has been in close contact for 
many years. Mr. Pink says: 

“Mr. Magrath has had a long and 
varied expericnce in the insurance field. 
His first job was as a clerk with the 
New York Life Insurance Co. He then 
became an accountant with the New 
York State Public Service Commission 
and in 1921, a year later, was appointed 
an examiner in the Insurance Depart- 
ment. His zeal and capacity was soon 
recognized and seven years after coming 
to the Department he was appointed act- 
ing chief of the Rating Bureau. In Jan- 
uary 1929 he became its permanent head. 
Mr. Magrath is outstanding not only in 
his loyalty to the Department but has 
shown exceptional capacity in mastering 
a most difficult subject. 

_ “Scientific rating is comparatively new 
in the insurance business and Mr. Ma- 
grath has not only made a mark in the 
Department but has earned the respect 
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of the insurance fraterni‘y and is widely 
known because of his work. 
He!p and Advice Sought 

“Few positions in the Department have 
so direct and large a bearing upon the 
public welfare as his. In passing upon 
rates for automobiles, compensation and 
fire insurance, the superintendents under 
whom Mr. Magrath has served, have de- 
pended largely upon his help and advice. 
The controversial subject of rating has 
besn kept on a high plane in New York 
and is based upon scientific study and 
rescarch. Mr. Magrath is also known 
for his interest in the work of the Na- 
tion! Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. He has been secretary and 
techn'cal adviser of the Acquisition Cost 
Commit‘ee, the Committee on Valuation 
of Securities, the Special Committee on 
Underwriting Powers of Insurance Com- 
panes, the Special Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance and he is 
an associate member of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and a member of the 
Insurance Law Revision Committee.” 

For years Mr. Magrath has expressed 
himself in favor of broad coverage ir 
fire and marine insurance and his influ- 
ence in the New York Department has 
gone far toward liberalizing contracts as 
far as possible under the present laws of 
the state which are rather restrictive in 
their nature. With Chubb & Son he 
will be associated with insurance leaders 
who think along identical lines with re- 
spect to complete coverage under a single 
contract. All marine underwriters are 
trained in a school of broad policies. 


E. U. A. MEETING MAY 6 
A special meeting of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association is scheduled for 
next Thursday, May 6, to consider the 
Rochester, N. Y., excess commission sit- 
uation. 





GOV. SIGNS BROKERS’ BILL 

Governor Lehman of New York on 
Wednesday signed the brokers’ so-called 
professionalization bill passed last week 
by the legislature. The bill alters the 
definition of a broker but does not in- 
crease the qualification requirements. 

















Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 











J. A. Kexsey, President G. Z. Day, Vice-President C. L. Henry, Secretary 
Statement December 31, 1936 

CAPITAL . E ‘ ‘ ‘ . . $1,500,000.00 
PREMIUM RESERVE - , 7 . 7 1,488,604.23 
OTHER LIABILITIES r é ° . . ‘ 229,289.95 
NET SURPLUS . ° ° . e e ° ° 3,450,793.34 
TOTAL ASSETS e ° ° e ° ° e 6,668,687 .52 
New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. Securities carried at $60,488.02 

in the above are d in various States as required by law. 















Bergen County Agent 
Force Held Too Large 


DEMAND FOR CUT IN LICENSES 





Local Association Makes Survey and 
Analysis of Company Representation 
ard Finds Some Ineligibles 





Having made a thorough analysis of 
all insurance agencies in Bergen County, 
N. J., the insurance agents’ organization 
of that county finds that there are 1,062 
agents to serve a population of less than 
/64,9°7. The 
mitiee for survey of 
fore asked some of the 
cancel those agencies which the commit- 


association’s spec‘al com- 
agencies has there- 
companies to 
tee found to be ineligible to association 
committee is composed 
of Alfred Christie, John C. Conklin, Alan 
V. Livingston, Clarence Lofberg, Harry 
P. Murphy and Edward M. Schmults. 

The committee claims to have found a 
number of agency appointments to be of 
a type which lends no credit to the in- 
surance business. The Bergen County 
Association objects strongly to solicita- 
tion of business by employes of insur- 
ance companies and claims that any ap- 
pointment which cannot comply with the 
requirements for membership in that as- 
sociation is not a legitimate appointment. 
The main requirements are: 

1. That the agency is a local policy 
writing msurance agent as tar as fire 
insurance appointments are concerned. 

2. That an office 
gen County. 

3. That at least 50% of the normal 
business day is devoied by the office to 
the insurance business in Bergen 
County. 

It is claimed that some employes, spe- 
cial agents and officers of companies, 
who live in New Jersey, are licensed as 
agents, solicit business for their own 
monetary gain, despite the fact that they 
draw salaries from their companies. The 
association does not approve of the com- 
missioning of such employes, special 
agents and officers as insurance agents 
and requesis all fire, casualty and surety 
companies doing business in New Jer- 
sey to terminate such agencies with rea- 
sonable dispatch. 


membership. The 


is maintained in Ber- 


Pearl American Fleet To 


Get S.E.U.A. Rate Service 


Mutually satisfactory arrangements 
have been completed with the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association by 
H. Mell, manager of the Southern de- 
partment of the Pearl-American Fleet, 
whereby the Pearl Assurance, Eureka- 
Security Fire & Marine and Monarch 
Fire have subscribed to the rating and 
stamping bureau service throughout the 
territory of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, 
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New President Suburban 
New York Agents Ass’n 





CORNELIUS MURPHY 


Cornelius Murphy, who was elected 
president of the Suburban New York 
Association of Local Agents at the an- 
nual meeting last Thursday at Forest 
Hills, L. L., heads the Henry A. Murphy 
Insuring Agency, Inc., of Huntington, 
L. L, which was founded years ago by 
his father. Cornelius Murphy became 
head of the agency in 1928. Prior to 
joining that office he received his early 
training with the Home of New York 
and the Globe Indemnity. He served as 
president of the Suffolk County agents’ 
association for three years before being 
elected president of the Suburban Asso- 
ciation which supervises seven counties 


near New York City. 





Edmund Winchester, Boston 
Vice-President, Dead at 70 


Edmund Winchester, vice-president of 
the Boston and Old Colony, died Wed- 
nesday at his home at Waban, Mass., 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was born in Boston seventy years ago 
and was educated in the Boston public 
schools. He entered the fire insurance 
business at the age of 15 in the Boston 
general agency of John C, Paige & Co., 
where he remained for fifteen years, 
filling various offices in the agency. 

In 1896, when the Boston extended its 
field of operations to include the writing 
of general fire insurance, in addition to 
its marine lines in which it had special- 
ized up to that time, Mr. Winchester 
was placed in charge of the new fire 
department, later becoming its manager, 
an office he retained for many years. 
He leaves a wife and two married daugh- 
ters. 


Mrs. Arthur Arnow Heads 
Deceased Husband’s Agency 


Following the death recently of Ar- 
thur Arnow, Mrs. Grace Arnow has been 
elected president of the agency of Ar- 
thur Arnow, Inc., 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Arthur C. Lenetz, who 
has been manager in charge of under- 
writing since the inception of the 
agency, has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Arnow is experienced in insur- 
ance, having served in her late husband's 
office for a number of years. 








PASSES SECOND READING 

The Pennsylvania Senate Bill No. 790, 
which establishes a state surety and fire 
msurance fund, passed second reading in 
the Senate Monday night and was re- 
ferred back to the insurance committee 
for hearing on May 4. This bill is be- 
Ing strenuously opposed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents. 


ERHARDT WINS PROMOTION 


Popular Automobile Secretary of Royal- 
Liverpool Groups to Be Assistant 
Western Department Manager 

Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool groups, an- 
nounces the appointment, effective May 
1, of J. L. Erhardt as assistant manager 
of the Western department, in which new 
capacity he will be associated with E. W. 
Hotchkin, manager of that department, 
and with H. F. Gregg, assistant mana- 
ger. Mr. Ehrhardt has been associated 
with the fire companies of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups since 1925, at which 
time he became superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Royal In- 
surance Co. He subsequently served in 
a similar capacity for all fire compa- 
nies in the Royal-Liverpool groups and 
has officiated latterly as automobile de- 
partment secretary for the fire companies 
in the groups. 

Agency Superintendent E. R. Voorhis, 
who for many years has been associated 
with Mr, Ehrhardt in the automobile de- 
partment, will take charge of that de- 
partment following Mr. Ehrhardt’s pro- 
motion. 


LAWRENCE & GRAVES TO MOVE 
Affiliation of Thos. Hull Prendergast 
With Old Established Brokerage 
Concern Also Announced 
Lawrence & Graves, Inc., insurance 
brokers, after twenty-eight years at 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, will move 
to new quarters at 190 Montague Street 
on May 1. Roscoe C. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the corporation, has been identi- 
fied with the insurance business in 

3rooklyn since 1905. 

Coincident with its removal Thomas 
Hull Prendergast, a former Brooklynite 
and son of the former Comptroller of 
the City of New York, William A. Pren- 
dergast, will become associated with 
Lawrence & Graves, Inc. 

Mr. Prendergast has been in the in- 
surance business about fifteen years, dur- 
ing the major portion of that time hav- 
ing acted as insurance manager for a 
large group of public utilities in New 
York, 








Brokers’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 22) 


(3) discontinue pump priming; (4) liqui- 
date Federal credit agencies, and (5) 
broaden the income tax basis. On the 
fifth point Mr. Gilman said that making 
the whole public income tax conscious 
by lowering exemptions would soon lead 
to protests which would compel the gov- 
ernment to curtail reckless expenditures. 
In conclusion Mr. Gilman made a brief 
but strong attack on the Roosevelt plan 
for changing the size of the Supreme 
Court. He characterized a hand-picked 
court, which he contended would result 
from the suggested change, as “a drum 
of nothingness in an orchestra of si- 
lence.” As the Supreme Court has the 
job of protecting the savings and homes 
of everyone in this country against illegal 
use of the taxing power he urged com- 
plete opposition to the present bill before 
Congress. He said that the main sup- 
port for the bill comes from the mem- 
bership of the C. I. O. which has less 
than 1,500,000 of the more than 40,000,000 
employed persons in this country. 
Seated on the dais in addition to Mr. 
Thayer and Mr. Gilman were Arthur W. 
Jenkins of Terry & Co., chairman of the 
luncheon committee; Percy Magnus, 
president of the New York Board of 
Trade, who was the chief speaker at the 
luncheon a year ago; George F. Sullivan, 
president, General Brokers Association: 
Sylvester P. Eisemann, president, Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association; Ar- 
thur Goerlich, president, Bronx Insur- 
ance Men’s Association and secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers; H. W. Schaefer, vice-president, 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers; Peter A. Locke, president, Inde- 
pendent Brokers Association, and Ed- 
ward McLoughlin, Deputy Superintend- 
ent, New York Insurance Department. 


F. I. A. Riot Policies 
To Cover “Sit-Downs” 


ANNUAL RATE IS FIVE CENTS 


Physical Damage and Use and Occu- 
pancy Forms Amended to Give 
Full Protection Now 


The Factory Insurance Association has 
revised its old riot and civil commotion 
damage endorsements for both property 
domage and use and occupancy to allow 
for the coverage of sit-down strike losses 
and in addition has voted to issue two 
new broad forms of riot coverage to 
protect assureds against sit-down strike, 
vandalism and malicious mischief haz- 
ards. All four forms are written at the 
quoted rates only in connection with 
Supplemental Contracts 3 or 3-C. Where 
the supplemental contracts are not at- 
tached to fire policies the regular riot 
and civil commotion forms and rates 
will be used. 

The new Property Damage Form B 
is known as the “riot and civil commo- 
tion physical (including malicious) dam- 
age endorsement.” It extends Supple- 
mental Contracts No. 3 or 3-C “to cover 
also the same property and interest 
against direct physical loss or damage 
actually done, (a) by participants in and 
at the time of a riot, riot attending a 
strike, insurrection or civil commotion or 
(b) from pillage or looting when same 
occurs during and at the immediate place 
of a riot, riot attending a strike, in- 
surrection, civil commotion, or during a 
sit-down strike or (c) by strikers or 
by any person(s) of malicious intent 

” 


Liability Excluded 


The company is not liable “for any 
loss or damage due to the inability of 
the assured to carry on normal opera- 
tions; nor for any loss caused by de- 
terioration, depreciation, change in tem- 
perature or loss of market; nor for any 
other indirect or consequential loss.” 

If a riot, insurrection, civil commotion 
or strike is in progress at the incep- 
tion of the policy, or within fifteen days 
after inception, the premium will be on 
the basis of double the normal annual 
rate. The endorsement may be can- 
celed by the assured upon five days’ no- 
tice, “but in such event the earned pre- 
mium shall not be less thar the 
twelve months’ premium, based on the 
normal annual rate.” 

The rate for this endorsement is .05 
annually and .125 for three years. | 

Use and Occupancy Form B, written 
at the same rates, extends the supple- 
mental contract to cover “the same in- 
terests against use and occupancy loss 
or damage resulting from direct physical 
loss or damage actually done (a) by 
participants in and at the time of a riot, 
riot attending a strike, insurrection or 
civil commotion or (b) from pillage or 
looting when same occurs during and at 
the immediate place of a riot, riot at- 
tending a strike, insurrection, civil com- 
motion or during a sit-down strike or 
(c) by strikers or by any persons of 
malicious intent... .” 

Liability is not assumed “for any loss 
unless such loss results from direct dam- 
age to or destruction of the property 
... by the perils insured against; and 
is while the business of the owner or 
tenant(s) of the described building(s) 
is interrupted by a strike at the de- 
scribed location, this company shall not 
be liable for any loss due to interfer- 
ence by any person(s) with rebuilding, 
repairing or replacing the property dam- 
aged or destroyed, or with resumption 
or continuation of business; nor for any 
loss caused by deterioration, deprecia- 
tion, change in temperature or loss of 
market; nor for any other indirect or 
conseauential loss.” 

The same provisions for doubling the 
premium and for a minimum of twelve 
months’ premium in case of cancellation 
by the assured as are contained in Prop- 
erty Damage Form B are contained in 
Use and Occupancy Form B. 

Extent of Cover 
In a bulletin accompanying the new 


H. J. Werder, Fire Adjuster, 
Dies After Long Illness 





H. J. WERDER 
\fter two years of declining health 
Hans J. Werder, for more than thirty 


vears identified with fire insurance ad- 
justing in several cities in ‘he East, died 
in a Brooklyn hospital on Monday. He 
was 67. 

Born in Germany of a noble family, 
an ancestor being Count August von 
Werder, famous Franco-Prussian War 
figure, and his father Colonel von Wer- 
der of the German Army, Mr. Werder 
came to this country to seek his for- 
tune after completing the usual univer- 
sity course. Through an advertisement 
he met the late J. J. Windle, prominent 
general adjuster, for whom he worked 
in New York and Atlanta. Later, he 
went with the Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Co, at Chicago under W. E 
Marriner. His next position was that 
of assistant general adjuster for the 
National Union of Pittsburgh. In 1925 
he returned to New York to join the 
staff of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, leaving in 1928 to go with the 
Public Fire at Newark whose president, 
J. T. Dargan, was a friend of many 
years’ standing. 

In recent years Mr. Werder has de- 
voted himself almost entirely to writing. 
A linguist having command of seven 
languages, he read the foreign language 
exchanges of The Eastern Underwriter 
and also contributed occasional feature 
articles. He introduced in this country 
through a series of articles in The East- 
ern Underwriter the subject of property 
life insurance which resulted in Dr. Hans 
Heymann coming to this country last Fall 
to promote the idea and within the past 
few weeks a bill passed the New York 
legislature authorizing the writing of 
property life insurance. Mr. Werder had 
no relatives in this country. 


B.D.O. MEETING IN MASS. 

The Hampshire County, Mass., com- 
mittee of the Business Development Of- 
fice will meet with the Northampton 
and Amherst local boards at the Hotel 
Draper in Northampton on May 6 when 
the joint program of the B.D.O. will be 
discussed Hayes Landon, special 
agent of the Agricultural, is chairman 
of the committee, the other members 
being Clifton B. Austin, Aetna Fire; 
Fred E, Stanton, Jr., Massachusetts Fire 
& Marine, and S. Gray Tracy, Connecti- 
cut Fire. 





forms, Mr. Smith explains the use and 


occupancy coverage as follows: 

“Under the ‘use and occupancy’ cover- 
age the policyholder will have secured 
protection against loss of production dur- 
ing the period following the settlement 
of a strike that would be required to 
repair the damage caused by ‘riot,’ ‘in- 
surrection,’ or ‘civil commotion’ or by 
the strikers or other persons.” 
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Independent Adjusters 
Form National Ass’n 


L. A. GOULDMAN PRESIDENT 





Purpose to Elevate Standards and Also 
to Further Interests of Claim 
Adjusters 





Insurance loss men from thirty states 
met last week at Kansas City, Mo., to 
form the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Adjusters for the pur- 
poses of improving loss adjustment 
standards and also to protect the inter- 
ests of independent adjusters. The pre- 
amble to the constitution of the new or- 
ganization contains the following: 

“Of these evident truths we are ever 
mindful: That without the protection 
afforded by insurance of all kinds this 
country could’ not have progressed ; with- 
out the services rendered by insurance 
companies this country could not con- 
tinue to progress, either industrially, so- 
cially or morally; that for insurance or- 
ganizations to afford the fullest protec- 
tion under their policy contracts, service 
departments have been established by 
them; that of these various service fea- 
tures the claim or loss departments, op- 
erated through trained adjusters, afford 
perhaps the most protection to the in- 
surance companies and to those sustain- 
ing losses protected by insurance; that 
many companies have found it expedient, 
practical and advantageous to service 
their policyholders through independent 
adjusters; that these independent adjust- 
ers, operating throughout the country, 
are men of character and integrity, de- 
voting their experience, time and efforts 
to the great business of insurance; that 
independent adjusters, through operating 
independently, have problems of a like 
nature, have interests that are in accord 
and by their very existence and opera- 
tions serve a great purpose and need; 
that we believe much can be accomplished 
by organizing these independent adjust- 
ers on a national basis.” 

Officers Elected 

L. A. Gouldman of Lawrence A. Gould- 
man, Inc., Little Rock, Ark., was elected 
president. Other officers are as follows: 
First vice-president, James R. Hanra- 
han, M. J. O’Brien & Co., Chicago; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. G. Hawthorne, 
Universal Adjustment & Inspection Co., 
Kansas City; third vice-president, J. 
Hale, J. P. Hale & Co, Los Angeles; 
fourth vice-president, Jas. E. Gay, Jr., 
Gay & Taylor, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. 
C., and secretary-treasurer, Wm. H. 
Moore, Central Kansas Adjustment Co., 
Wichita, Kan. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are O. H. Shade, Mitchell, 
N. D.; C. E. DeWitt, Dallas, Tex.; J. L. 
Wilkey, Birmingham, Ala.; A. M. Foley, 
South Bend, Ind. and A. C. Larsen, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Explaining the purposes of this nation- 
al body of independent adjusters Presi- 
dent Gouldman says: 

“The organization will be governed by 
an executive committee composed of 
eleven persons, six being regular officers. 
The organization will meet at least once 
each year in convention to discuss mu- 
tual problems and matters which vitally 
affect insurance companies. 

“The membership in the organization, 
for the time being, will be open to any 
person engaged in the business of ad- 
justing claims for insurance companies, 
which individuals are not retained on a 
full time basis by any one insurance com- 
pany. This leaves the membership open 
to attorneys who engage in investigating 
and adjusting losses for insurance com- 
panies. The membership will be com- 
posed of all adjusters and this includes 
fire, casualty, life, accident and health, 
marine and any other types of adjusters 
who may be engaged in the business of 
investigating and adjusting claims for in- 
surance companies. 

“At the convention meeting some thirty 
states were represented and those per- 
sons attending were in absolute accord 


with regard to the ideal upon which this 
association has been founded. The spirit 
of the organization is one of absolute 
cooperation with all departments and af- 
filiated associations interested in the in- 
surance business. Within probably the 
next sixty days there shall be printed a 
report of the meeting together with the 
constitution and by-laws which were 
adopted. 

“Committees provided for in the con- 
stitution through which the organization 
will function are as follows: Member- 
ship, relationship, grievance, legislative.” 


Late E. G. Shirpser One of 


Inland Marine Pioneers 
Funeral services were held last Fri- 
day morning in the chapel of the Temple 
Emanu-El in New York City for Ernst 
G. Shirpser, manager of the all risks 
and inland marine department of the 
Commercial Union group, who died sud- 
denly April 21 at the New York Hospital 
from complications following an opera- 
tion, Forty-one years of age, he was one 
of the better known underwriters of in- 
land marine business and had specialized 
in that form of protection for well over 
a decade. Surviving him are his widow 
and two young daughters. 

A native of San Francisco, Mr. Shirp- 
ser joined the Commercial Union in 1923 
and a year later was transferred to New 
York to open an inland marine depart- 
ment for the group for Eastern terri- 
tory. He became active in the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association when 
that organization was formed and for 
several years took a leading part in de- 
veloping inland marine production among 
brokers and agents. By writing articles 
and speaking before conventions of 
agents in many parts of the country he 
stimulated interest in inland marine lines 
among producers who had not attempted 
to concentrate on this form of protec- 
tion, which 1s becoming one of the lead- 
ing premium production sources for fire 
insurance companies. 





Trailer Policy Made 
Complete by Mutuals 

WHAT 4% BASIC RATE COVERS 

Certain Credits Given and Burglary and 


Hold-up Endorsement Available 
at Additional 2% Rate 








Development of the first automobile 
trailer contents policy which achieves 
complete coverage was announced April 
23 by the underwriters’ committee of 
the Mutual Marine Conference, and will 
be offered shortly to the motoring pub- 
lic by most of the companies which com- 
prise the conference membership. 

The new policy is designed to meet an 
expressed need, that of bridging the 
gap between policies which cover the 
trailer itself and the floater policies which 
can be used to cover only a portion of 
the property commonly found in an 
automobile home trailer. It takes up 
coverage at the exact point at which the 
trailer policy stops, and when the two 
are used in conjunction complete prv- 
tection is provided. 

The policy, limited to continental 
United States and Canada, provides cov- 
erage on property of guests up to 10% 
of the face amount. The 4% basic rate 
covers loss or damage to such personal 
property as is usually carried by tour- 
ists or travelers in trailers from the 
perils of fire and lightning; cyclone and 
windstorm; collision; collapse of bridges, 
platforms and like structures, and water 
transport on ferries, including any lia- 
bility for salvage or general average 
charges. In complementing the trailer 
policy it covers all fixtures which are 
not built into the trailer. 

Credits are given in this rate for ap- 
proved extinguishers, conduit wiring, the 
use of bottled gas for cooking, all-metal 
construction, and trailer brakes. An ex- 
tra charge is made on home-built trail- 
ers and on those using oil for heating 
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provide our policyholders with up-to- 
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or lighting. Foam type extinguishers 
must be carried on those of the latter 
type to earn an extinguisher credit. 

_ A burglary and hold-up endorsement 
is available at a basic additional rate of 
2%, with credits provided for the pres- 
ence of tumbler locks on doors, and for 
approved alarm systems. An additional 
charge is made in the burglary rate on 
trailers which are used for living pur. 
poses in or near metropolitan areas, 


ISSUES NEW YORK ATLAS 








Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., Distributing 
“Geographia” Atlas of the Metro. 
politan District 

A “Geographia” Atlas of Greater New 
York, containing sectional maps of all 
five boroughs with complete street in- 
dex is being distributed by Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., 92 William Street, insur. 
ance managers and underwriters. The 
atlas was produced under the direction 
of Alexander Gross, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, is published by C 
S. Hammon & Co. of New York and 
is copyrighted. 

Although the atlas has been out only 
a few days, extremely favorable com- 
ment has been received by Corroon & 
Reynolds. There are twenty-seven indi- 
vidual maps in the atlas, the different 
boroughs being shown sectionally on 
pages of convenient size. All transpor- 
tation lines are shown, including bus 
lines, the main automobile arteries are 
designated and there is a separate map 
of the Principal theater, hotel and shop- 
ping district of Manhattan. The maps 
should be extremely useful to any one 
in getting about Greater New York. 


Westfield, N. J., Agency Host 


To Company Representatives 
The Pearsall & Frankenbach agency of 
W estfield, N. J., entertained representa- 
tives of the companies with whom they 
do business at the Halfway House in 
Mountainside, N. J., last Thursday eve- 
ning. A game dinner was served which 
included pheasant and rabbit, which had 
been bagged by Mr. Pearsall during the 
hunting season. There were prizes for 
anyone who found any shot in their fowl. 
Those present, in addition to Mr. Pear- 
sall and Mr. Frankenbach, included Wor- 
cester Bouck, Jr., Gilbert A. Dietrich and 
Fred Morasch of the Fireman’s Fund; 
Walter (Doc) Edwards of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine; Fred W. Lau of the 
Norwich Union; William Short and Joe 
Ceasar of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe; Joe Comerford, Blake Lumpkin 
and Clint Templeman of the Maryland 
Casualty; Don Miller and Ray Clarke 
of the American Auto, and Chauncey 
Howland of the American Surety. 


25% Drop in Fire Rates 
In W.U.A. Field Since ’30 


An excellent picture of how fire insur- 
ance rates have been reduced materially 
in recent years while at the same time 
the amount of liability assumed by stock 
insurance companies has declined hardly 
at all was presented by A. F. Powrie, 
president of the Western Underwriters 
Association, when addressing the annual 
meeting of that organization at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last week. In 
fourteen states in the Middle-West pre- 
miums amounting to $233,947,309 were 
collected in 1930. Five years later this 
income had dropped to $180,507,700, a de- 
cline of 23%. 

The liability assumed in 1930 amounted 
to $21,180,317,431 and in 1935 it was $20,- 
725,923,165, a drop of only 2.14%. The 
average rate in 1935 was 64 cents com- 
pared with 85 cents in 1930. In the re- 
mainder of the United States there was 
a decrease in liabilities of 10.64% and 
drop in the average rate of 16.09%. In 
the W. U. A. field the decrease in av- 
erage rate was 50% greater than in the 
remainder of the country. 
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Brokers and 
Agents 


News 


Thayer Supports Professionalization in 


Report to N. Y. Brokers’ Association 


Hope that the insurance’ brokerage 
business will be recognized as a worthy 
profession entitled to the dignity and 

necial consideration which is granted to 
ther recognized professions was ex- 
pressed by Lyman E. Thayer, president 

f the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., when addressing the 
nnua! meeting at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City Tuesday morning. With 
this purpose in mind the association has 

pointed a permanent committee on 
ethical standards and it believed that 
continuing activity of this committee will 
help in eventually bringing about the 
desired objective \bout 100 members 

f the association were present at the 
business meeting and more than double 
that number attended the luncheon after; ; 
wards. “ 

“The re 18 


your board 







































































one important object which 
of directors has constantly 
before it,” said Mr. Thayer, “namely, to 
establish the recognition from the in- 
suring public, from the insurance com- 

ies and from the insurance depart- 
ient that there are indeed two different 
ul appropriate classifications of so- 
called insurance brokers: First, not in 
tance but numerically, those who 
have no established office provide little, 
service to the public and are in- 
terested primarily and almost exclusively 
in the matter of commissions arising out 


* Blackstone Studios. 
LYMAN E, THAYER 


Freeborn & Co., Inc., Messrs. Brennan 


of the insurance policies which they and Dwight have not served previously 
place with the insurance companies. sa directors. The directors who retired 

Second, and of primary importance, 4t Tuesday’s meeting by virtue of ex- 
n the insurance brokerage business, Pitation of their terms were P. T. Still- 
those brokers who maintain their own ™an_ of Francis C. Carr & Co,, Inc., and 


offices, who are deeply sensible of their ©. T. Fox of Fox & Pier, Inc. 


blications their clients and who are Samuel Gilman, general counsel of the 
equipped to give and do give a very New York Board of Trade and member 
} rade of service to their clients: otf _the law firm of Gilman’ & Unger, 
throughout the entire period of their as- which has handled numerous important 
iation with their clients’ insurance. insurance law cases, was the after-lunch- 
‘More and more, I believe, is the in- eon speaker. Using for his subject “Pub- 
, . : : cc Ree 4 Se ‘ ” 
suring public coming to realize the im- lic Responsibility—Made to Order,” he 


tance to it and the value of high touched upon several subjects calling for 
de insurance service. It is the pur- greater interest and activity by the pub- 
ur board of directors to con- lic, insurance men included. Before 
in every way possible launching into his address he, like Mr. 
the value of insurance brokerage service Thayer, gave voice to the conclusion that 
with the hope that eventually there will insurance selling is a profession and that 
be legally recognized.a difference in clas- those seeking to become producers should 
cation of licensed brokers. Putting it study all phases of the business and be 
another way, it is the hope and the ex- submitted to rigid examinations before 
pectation of your board of directors as being permitted to act as the insurance 
expressing the views of the entire mem- advisors of property owners. 
bership that the business in which we Mr. Gilman urged insurance men to 
ire all engaged and to which presum- interest themselves in the selection of 
ably all of us are devoting our best ef- capable candidates for mayor of New 
forts shall ultimately be recognized as a York City, which election comes this Fall. 
thy profession entitled to the dignity Too many important financial and busi- 
nd the special consideration which is ness problems are associatéd with the 
ranted to other recognized professions.” government of this city for the public 
Eight Directors Elected to allow politicians alone to name can- 


ose of y 


nue to emphasiz 


Eight directors were elected at this didates, he said. 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the as- \ttacking the huge budget of Presi- 
itior Elected to serve for three dent Roosevelt’s administration Mr. Gil- 
ear terms were James F, Brennan of man said it is time the people of the 
Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co.; C, L. Des- country insisted upon a reduction of 
pard of Despard & Co., Inc.; George Federal expenditures. He suggested five 
Dwight of Francis C. Carr & Co. Inc.; steps to be taken to reduce costs of 
r oF Bas f Benedict & Benedict; government and improve business. They 
Ef f De Lan Kipp & were: (1) Repeal undistributed profits 
Swan. | \ m Schiff of Schiff, tax; (2) curtail government relief pro- 
Paatlices ( Inc.; to serve for a gram until it is practically eliminated; 
t of on DD. S. Ellsworth of 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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BROKERS’ RATING COMMITTEE 


General Brokers Association Launches 
Movement to Improve Relationship 
With N. Y. Rating Bureaus 


The General Brokers Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc., has initiated 
a step seeking to bring about better 
relationship between brokers and rating 
bureaus. Insurance brokers have long 
felt the need of being recognized as a 
self-regulatory body, with proper repre- 
sentation in the rating bureaus. 

In line with this thought a resolution 
was passed at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee of this association 
as follows: 

“Whereas, a conference was called by 
the Superintendent of Insurance on April 
5, 1937, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of various brokers’ associa- 
tions, and by representatives of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and 
whereat it was suggested that there be 
formed a joint committee of the various 
brokers’ associations to examine into the 
matter of rating bureau relations, and 

“Whereas, the formation of such com- 
mittee and study by it into the matter 


_may well be productive of beneficial re- 


sults to brokers, assureds, and insurance 
generally, now, therefore, be it : 

“Resolved, that the president be and 
he hereby is authorized to appoint a 
committee of three members of this as- 
sociation, to be known as ‘the Committee 
on Rating Bureau Relations’; that the 
task of such committee shall be to inves- 
tigate the subject of broker and rat- 
ing bureau relationships, with respect to 
any and all problems that may bear on 
practices, grievances, procedure, commis- 
sions and cooperative efforts in regard 
to them, and be it further 

“Resolved, that the president is direct- 
ed to address a communication to all 
other broker associations in the metro- 
politan district, inviting them to create 
similar committees and suggesting that 
when the appointment of such commit- 
tees by such broker associations as shall 
desire to particpate in such an under- 
taking is complete, the said committees 
shall consolidate and function as a joint 
committee, and that the individual com- 
mittees shall thereafter function as con- 
tact committees with their respective as- 
sociations, reporting the findings of the 
joint committee and receiving such in- 
structions and powers as each particpat- 
ing association may see fit to give to its 
own committee.” 





BROOKLYN BROKERS’ DINNER 





Silver Anniversary Program Announced 
For Association’s Gala Event, May 
11, at The Towers 

This being the twenty-fifth year of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation the annual dinner to be held 
May 11 at The Towers, Brooklyn, is 
being planned along lines appropriate for 
the organization’s silver anniversary cel- 
ebration. One of its own members, Mor- 
timer Weinberg, a former president, will 
be the toastmaster. 

_ Speakers will include Louis H. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance; Raymond 

’. Ingersoll, borough president of 
Brooklyn, and Thomas P.. Brophy, chief 
fire marshal of New York City. The 
Rev. Karl F. Moore of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rockville Center, will 
deliver the invocation. 

The advance, sale of tickets is said to 
have been large, and for this reason those 
desiring to attend are advised to make 
reservations without delay. 


Charles Reppa is chairman and H. 
Lester Heistad vice-chairman of the 
dinner committee, other members of 


which include Harry G, Ellis, Jr., J. L. 
Schneider, Stanley J. Corsa, Bernhard 
Stern, Victor A. Gauthier, V. C. Steuer- 
wald, John Piselli, Alex Goldberger, 
Fred H. Schmidt, N. Lee Colin, Emanuel 
Bochner, Fred Schriefer, Norman Wyc- 
koff, M. L. Nathanson, George Rilling, 
John B, Fickling, Leo V. Doherty, Louis 
B. Funk, John B. Swift, E. B. Barth, 
J. F. Sollazzo, George Hagan, Michael 
J. Zaengle, Monroe Blumeneau, Henry 
Mueller, Andrew J. Schmitz and James 
J. Conaty. 


a 





Expedient Service to Brokers 


+ 
Nathan Hl. Weil. Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 


Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 
Serving Brokers Since 1910 











W hite & Camby Agency 
Celebrates 12th Anniversary 





EDWARD I. WHITE 


The agency of White & Camby, Inc, 
one of New York’s largest multiple line 
underwriting offices, will celebrate’ its 
twelfth anniversary tomorrow, May 1. 
The occasion should be one of gratifica- 
tion for Edward I. White, unassuming 
but dynamic head of the organization, 
who may reflect upon his agency-build- 
ing accomplishment. Within the span 
of a dozen years—a third of them during 
the depression era—his office has ascend- 
ed to a top position and continues to 
forge ahead in a manner that augurs 
well for its future growth. 

The many agencies which go to make 
the New York City underwriting field 
highly competitive territory will readily 
concede that anyone building a business 
from scratch into one writing well ‘over 
$1,000,000 in net premiums annually ac- 
complishes no small feat, particularly 
when the job is done in a way that oc- 
casions no loss of esteem among com- 
petitive offices, and is done within the 
comparatively brief period of twelve 
years, 

There is no secret formula to account 
for the success of White & Camby, Inc. 
It is merely another instance which evi- 
dences the possible attainments resulting 
from a fortunate combination of well- 
directed planning and the energetic and 
persistent adherence to a program. Be- 
yond the definite idea of what he wanted 
to accomplish, Mr. White’s chief assets 
when he established the agency consisted 
principally of the good-will. of many 
worth-while friends throughout the bus- 
iness, and a practical knowledge of in- 
surance gained during twelve years 
spent with an important insurance brok- 
erage firm. Added to this he possessed 
an abundance of energy which he knew 
how to use to the best advantage, and a 
resolute and determined spirit. Also 
blended with his clear vision of the goal 
sought was a mixture of good common- 
sense and a natural faculty for making 
and holding friends. As the _ business 
grew he took considerable pains to ob- 
tain the right type of lieutenants, with 
the result that a smooth-running and 
capable organization has been created. 

Unlike many of his competitors, Mr. 
White has avoided everything bordering 
on detail, keeping himself free to con- 
tact his broker clients, and has set an 
example for his production and servicing 
assistants, 

The offices of White & Camby, Inc, 
are at 41 East Forty-second Street. 
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Automatic Sprinkler 
Ordinance Prepared 


N. F. P. A. COMMITTEE REPORT 





Intended as a Guide For Cities Desiring 
to Draft Legislation on Sprinkler 
Systems 





The special committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association on suggested 
form and requirements for an automatic 
sprinkler ordinance has issued its report 
which will be considered at the annual 
meeting of the N. F. P. A. in Chicago 
during the week of May 10. The sug- 
gested requirements are intended as a 
guide for cities desiring to draft legis- 
lation requiring the _installation and 
maintenance of automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment where such protection is considered 
essential to public safety, to prevent loss 
of life and property by fire, to protect 
structures that might otherwise be a 
menace to surrounding property and to 
reduce to a reasonable degree the ex- 
cessive demands upon the public fire ex- 
tinguishing facilities that might other- 
wise be extra-hazardous buildings. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, manager of 
the N. F. P. A., is chairman of this spe- 
cial committee. Other members are Al- 
bert T. Bell, Atlantic City; A. L. Brown, 
Boston; Gorham Dana, Boston; George 


W. Elliott, Philadelphia; Rudolph P. 
Miller, New York; Henry A. Fiske, 
Providence, R. I.; George W. Booth, 


New York, and Jos. S. Mallory, Phila- 
delphia. 

In an introduction to the suggested 
ordinance the committee says: 

“It must be recognized that automatic 
sprinkler protection is only one of sev- 
eral factors in fire safety. In certain 
situations other forms of fire protection 
such as automatic fire alarms and carbon 
dioxide, foam or other special extinguish- 
ing systems may deserve consideration. 
The proper construction and arrange- 
ment of buildings, with subdivision to re- 
strict the spread of fire both horizontally 
and vertically, is a major factor in the 
fire problem. Likewise the careful in- 
stallation of equipment that may cause 
fire, and the arrangement of processes 
and the methods of storage and handling 
of flammable materials are of primary im- 
portance. A complete solution of the 
municipal fire problem calls for a well- 
equipped and adequately manned fire de- 
partment, a modern building code, a fire 
prevention code or special fire prevention 
ordinances, including suitable measures 
for the safeguarding of hazardous con- 
ditions that may have existed prior to 
the enactment of the codes, and an ade- 
quate, technically qualified administrative 
personnel, with suitable authority to make 
inspections and enforce all requirements. 
Sprinklers Afford Excellent Protection 

“There are, however, few cities where 
conditions even approach the ideal, and 
pending the development of public opin- 
ion to the point where complete fire con- 
trol legislation can be adopted, municipal 
fire protection authorities commonly seek 
to secure the enactment of ordinances 
which will give immediate relief in their 
most pressing problems. Automatic 
sprinklers have been shown by experi- 
ence to furnish excellent protection. Their 
mstallation is clearly in the interest of 
public safety, and they serve in consid- 
erable measure to offset deficiencies in 
building construction and neglect of 
other measures for the safeguarding of 
fire hazards. 

“This ordinance is accordingly prepared 
for use in the average American or Ca- 
nadian city where the building code is 
not up to date and there are many old 
buildings presenting a hazard to the pub- 
lic safety, where fire prevention legisla- 
tion is incomplete, and where public 
opinion is not ready for a complete 
municipal program for fire control. These 
requirements, when adopted by any mu- 
nicipality, should be correlated with any 
existing building code and fire prevention 
ordinance provisions. Building codes fre- 


quently contain provisions for automatic 
sprinkler equipment installations in new 
structures, modifying their requirements 
for type of construction, height, area, 
ctc., depending upon whether or not au- 
tomatic sprinklers are installed. These 
suggested requirements are designed to 
supplement such building code provisions. 

“The power of a city to require auto- 
matic sprinkler installations in the in- 
terest of public safety has become estab- 
lished in law. To make any ordinance 
such as this effective, some discretionary 
power must be given to the enforcing 
official, which is provided in this sug- 
gested ordinance. 





Chartered 1842 








“In New York State the discretionary 
power of the fire commissioner has been 
upheld by the courts. In jurisdictions in 
which courts may feel that too wide a 
power is thus conceded there should be 
the privilege of appeal as a safeguard 
against arbitrary action by the adminis- 
trative official. This ordinance provides 
for an appeal to the court. A substitute 
for this routine might be provided by 
appeal to a board of arbitration composed 
of (1) a representative of the official, 
(2) a representative of the recipient of 
the order, and (3) a member chosen by 
these two, or designated by some speci- 
fied disinterested body. 


“It will be noted that these require- 
ments are intended for application to 
both new and existing buildings, installa- 
tion in existing structures to be complet- 
ed within the specified period of one 
year. As there is always a tendency to 
put off a compliance until the last mo- 
ment, a schedule might be fixed or au- 
thorized in the larger cities, in accord- 
ance with which the more hazardous oc- 
cupancies will be required to be safe- 
guarded first, the lesser ones following 
in groups. Excuses cannot then be of- 
fered that the demands cannot be met 
when all orders are left to the end of the 
time limit.” 


How to get a i? 


Who works without Pay 


HEN broker and insurance company work together to 


settle a loss quickly, fully and without technicalities, the 


broker has in his client a salesman who works without pay. 


Atlantic provides its brokers with many such salesmen by giving 


a service that satisfies its policyholders. 


The foundation of this and other popular features of Atlantic 


insurance is our time-tested policy of selected risks. The broker 


benefits equally with his client from this policy, for efficient 


settlement of losses is the vital element in building a profitable 


clientele. It goes hand in hand with unquestioned security, non- 


assessability, broker service, and a share in profits for the partici- 


pating policyholder. All these are provided by Atlantic in a 


combination unique in the insurance field. 


Send for our 1937 booklet—‘‘Atlantic Offers All 3.”’ We invite 


brokers to test the value of Atlantic insurance as a business 


builder. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 















































































and sense of humor: 


thirtieth anniversary, 


looked in the glass, 


had to work on 


* * 


Nobody that had any 


ian noble, whom she 
\lps. 


ind was frozen into 


these plots are again 
1 


CHICAGO 


“Dei u¥ Mr. Hornbostel: 
“It certainly was nice of you to write be sure to suit the times or the hour. 

me as you did on the occasion of my >. & ¢ 

and I think you Mortgage Hill 

are mighty charitable when you say the \ 

picture could have been improved. Itried cated “Mortgage Hill” by people who 

to blame the photographer, but when I we : 5°65 : 


he did the best he could with what he 


“Be sure to stop in and see me the 


the use of words. 
knowledge of the 
language thirty yaees = — use the blank, which to him was lése majesté. 
verb “protest” with the 0 a apa “Why,” said he, “this man uses a trick 
It was wiped wh — against—, form” (every form but his company’s was 
just we protes a. Ow J “ ~ 
this and that as if we wen, > cage the form, and it happened to be the 
a check. According to ebster, PrO- National Board form. Of course he could 
test” is an intransitive verb, except when 
it is used to protest a check. his chagrin. 


not plagiarizing from 


Lost, she had fallen 


ice—this all developed 
fessor had thawed her 
brought her back to life somehow. She way. She is probably telling people 
spoke the dialect he had lectured about, that she saw the convict and that she 
and he had the great 
proving to his fellow professors that he of death. 


love with the statue he 


I wrote my good friend Wallace that statue coming to life. A few old- timers 
1 did not like his pictures in the paper, will remember Dixey in “Adonis,” in 
that it did not do him 
made him look tough, 
kindly face, showing character. This is is new under the sun. When I go to 
his delayed reply, with his usual modesty the movies I know in advance what is 


justice, that it whose play he was a marble statue that 
that he had a_ came to life. There is very little that 


cyuing later, as all plays are more or 
less based on the same plots, changed to 


certain section of Schenectady is 


have not left their more humble loca- 
tions, but are not mortgaged while their 
more ambitious former neighbors (Ital- 
ians) have moved to more “aristocratic” 
neighborhoods, but are mortgaged to 


decided maybe 


next time you are in Watertown. the hilt 
“With kindest personal regards, I am, a 
“Sincerely yours, “Trick Forms” 


“Wallace.” Es : 
[lo show how pedantic and one-sided 
bureaucrats get, I had one old friend 


Correct Use of “Protest” of mine in a company I was formerly 
Newspapers have much to blame them- } 


selves for by changing 


employed by get very much exercised 
because a prominent agent refused to 
use the company’s own account current 


we use protest 4 trick form). I asked him to show me 


not call that a “trick form,” much to 


* * * * ok 
An Age-Old Plot _Do I Look Like A Convict? 
Recently a novel was published by an Driving in the suburbs of Newburgh, 


author who may have thought he was WN. Y., a few weeks ago, the word had 
; an author who been passed that a convict had escaped 
wrote thirty years ago using the same and was roaming around. A state po- 
general idea. The author I read thirty iceman stopped our car, and told us. 
years ago used for his plot the theory An hour or so later, looking for an in- 
of eternal refrigeration with suspended completed dwelling in neighborhood of 
animation of the “freezee.” The story Vail’s Gate, I drove into the yard of a 
ran as follows: a professor of Greek dwelling nearby to inquire. There was 
disputed with his colleagues as to how a girl in the yard and I motioned to 
a certain Mediterranean dialect of Greek her, without leaving the car, as there 
was spoken; they laughed at him. Later was a vicious dog about, and I don’t 


in his wanderings in the Alps he discov- intend to get bitten for the dear com- 
ered in a deep crevasse the body of a_ pany’s sake, nor anyone else’s sake. She 
Greek lady, the mistress of a Carthagin- fled into the house and looking up at 


had followed in’ the second story there was her mother, 
Hannibal’s invasion of Rome across the a “Battleship” of a woman with a large 


savage looking butcher knife. Evidently 


by the wayside they had fled to the second floor thinking 


solid block of I was that convict on the rampage. I 


when the pro- asked her as to the location of the prop- 


body out and erty I was looking for and went on my 


satisfaction of drove him away with her knife at peril 


was right. The recent book referred to > -. s 

above develops a similar idea, that is, Inanimate Objects Just Seem to 
finding a primeval man frozen in a block Have Life 

of ice and bringing him to life. Both There is something satanic in the 


a variation of the cussedness of inanimate things. Witness, 
ge-old story of the sculptor falling in a collar button dropped will always seek 
created, and the the most inaccessible spot for you to 
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eet it. A fountain pen will generally 
drop behind a radiator when you open 227 YEARS OLD 


a window that has a radiator in front 
of it. A razor blade will locate where % U N 
it has a good chance to cut you. Re- 


cently at Poughkeepsie I left several 
pieces of carbon paper_on the room's | INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


desk to go to dinner. The window was FOUNDED 1710 
open, it blew one piece of carbon paper, United States Branch 
turning over in its flight to the seat of 55 Fifth Ave. New York 


a nearby rocker, leaving the carbon side 


up, so naturally I had to sit on it when Western Department 


I sat on the rocker later on. Also the 309 West Jackson Blvd. 
color of the paper matched with color Chicago 

of the rocker, so I didn’t notice it. It Pacific Department 
took quite some Carbona and vigorous 100 Sansome Street 
rubbing to get the carbon out of the San Francisco, Cal. 








seat of my trousers. 
* 7 * 





his card and then, giving me a wink, 
said: “Well, well, you are young Mr. 

——. Do you know what I do when 
I get a letter from your home office that 
displeases me? Well, I spit on it, and 
throw it into the waste basket.” 

This young man, who was saddled 
onto me for several months, emerged all 
right, and in later years, when he rose 
to power and position and became one 
of my best friends and my boss, had 
often talked of those times and told me 
how grateful he was for my pointing the 
way to him and for the education I gave 
him in every way. I remember an inci- 
dent when he learned that I had a 
friendly nickname and he commented on 
it as if it were a matter of disrespect, 
and Dick Kissam overheard it in a Utica 
hotel and hung on him the sobriquet 
“Hasenpfeffer,” so that he, too, got a 
nickname to balance mine. 

Dick Kissam, now in Washington in 
connection with the Stock Company As- 
sociation, will bear me out in this, as 
will the (now older) young man I refer 
to, and he always has a hearty laugh 
about it, and he did drop the “Jr.” with- 
in a year after he went out with me. 


Trading on Father’s Name Counts For 
Little 

Recently a young special agent at Al- 
bany made his round of first visits at 
\lbany with his predecessor, who had 
been promoted into another ficld. His 
card was shown to me, which read: 
So-and-So, 3rd.” It is all right, 
of course, but I just wondered about the 
impression that “3rd” would make on 
some of the big agents in upper New 
York State and what a fine chance he 
was giving them to bullyrag him on 
that family custom of numbering their 
descendants like princelings, just as I 
have seen cards imprinted “Mr. 
Special Agent.” It reminds me of the 
time when I took a young friend of mine 
into the field to “wear the rough edges 
off of him,” as an officer of our com- 
pany intimated (not his father, who was 
also an officer), preparatory to sending 
him into another field. His cards were 
imprinted giving his father’s name and 
adding “Jr.” I told him on the way to 
Albany that trading on his father’s name 
would get him nothing, and I predicted 
that he would drop the “Jr.” if he 
would ever amount to anything. 

Worth-while agents didn’t care a d 
about the fact that he was an officer’s MUTUAL INVESTMENT BILL 
son and I told him a few expericnces Representatives Joseph G. Mullen and 
some others had along the same lines, John F. Kessel have introduced an un- 
notably the story of one young man, new usually comprehensive measure in the 
in the field and calling on agents, who, Michigan legislature which would set up 
upon being requested to take a chair new investment regulations for mutual 
by an agent and feeling that this white- fire, cyclone, or other mutual carriers, 
haired old agent, grown old in honorable “societies and associations.” Under pro- 
service to the company, did not duly take visions of the bill all such carriers “to 
note that he was an officer’s son, and preserve solvency” would be required to 
to bring this fact to his attention, re- maintain “suitable cash assets” to per- 
marked on that fact; to which the agent’s mit prompt claim payments. Defined 
reply was, “Well, then, take two chairs.” under cash assets would be government 
Another story I told him was a rougher securities. Such carriers would be al- 
reply by an agent: “Well, what the hell lowed legally to invest in “such bonds, 
of it?” stocks, mortgages or other securities as 

The next day we called on Van Alstyne are permitted any general mutual, stock, 
and Harrington at Troy, N. Y., long fire, casualty, or life insurance company.” 
since dead, and Mr. Van Alstyne, quite Every investment would require approval 
a wag, who was intimately acquainted of the directorate and could not be con- 
with my young man’s father, looked at trary to any departmental ruling. 
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BRING YOUR FIRE POLICIES UP TO DATE 
INSURANCE, like everything else, is subject to progress, just as automobiles, trains and other 
means of transportation of former days have all been improved and made more efficient. 


Our regular FIRE insurance policies are brought up to date by the NEW “SUPPLEMENTAL 
CONTRACT.” and are now as far ahead of the old fashioned, simple fire policy as the new 
streamlined conveyances are ahead of the old stage coaches. 


LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey - orcawizeol655 











The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. orcamizes 1659 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company onrsawee 1652 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia « 1854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. « 1666 
Superior Fire Insurance Company " 1871 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee “ 1670 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance CoofNY. « 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company « 1909 
WESTERN OEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC, DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Newark. New Jersey SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT 
2 COMMERCE STREET. OAULAS, TEXAS 
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N. Y. Agents’ Regional Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with low cost programs but stock insur- 


ance will receive its full share of the 


protection. ; 

Local agents present at the meeting 
applauded Mr. Hyer’s announcement of 
the appointment of a New York World’s 
Fair, 1939, Inc., Queens County agents’ 
advisory committee. Serving on this 
committee will be George J. Campo, For- 
est Hills, president of the Queens County 
Association of Local Agents; Lloyd G. 
Brand, Hollis; William B. Dickinson, 
Elmhurst; John J. Droesch, Jamaica; J. 
Edwin Fries, Jamaica; A. C. Haynes, Far 
Rockaway, and John J. Roe, Jr., Patch- 
ogue, president of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. 

$125,000,000 Property Insurance 

Fire insurance coverage on the fair 
properties lends itself automatically, M1. 
Hyer said, to pooling arrangements. Casu- 
alty requirements are still being con- 
sidered. He hopes that an insurance 
program will be ready for announcement 
soon. The estimated insurable risk on 
physical property will run close to 
$125,000,000. 

Mr. Hyer also made a favorable im- 
pression when he said the insurance com- 
mittee will not deal directly with un- 
derwriters but all insurance will flow 
through the natural and regular channels 
for placing business. Some question arose 
at first whether the committee should 
take jurisdiction over the placing of all 
insurance to arise in connection with the 
fair, as unquestionably economies could 
be gained through mass purchasing, but 
it was decided that as far as practicable 
the committee will keep its hands off 
insurance to be placed by those con- 
structing their own buildings, exhibitors 
and concessionaires. These latter will be 
allowed to place their own coverage as 
they desire. 

For many years one of the leading inde- 
pendent fire insurance adjusters for com- 
panies in New York City Mr. Hyer now 
ius to explore the entire field of insur- 
ance protection. While a tremendous task 
he has not found as yet any problems 
which defy solution. 

Suburban Association Officers 

In connection with the regional meet- 
ing of the New York State Association 
the Suburban New York Association of 
Local Agents held its annual meeting. 
Anton L. Schwab, Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, president for three years, pre- 
sided and spoke of the fine support given 
him during the last year by the suburban 
association directors. At ten meetings 
in New York City the average attendance 
was fifteen directors. Among matters 
considered at these meetings were Mort- 
gage Commission insurance and the sup- 
plemental contract. Mr. Schwab said 
the association has a committee, headed 
by P. A. Murray of Mt. Vernon, which 
is trying to have fire insurance companies 
make a few changes in the present sup- 
plemental contract so as to render it more 
saleable. The agents find that the pres- 
ent form, which does not include smudge 
damage, nieets with some resistance from 
clients. 

Election of officers for 1937 for the 
Suburban Association resulted in the fol- 
lowing: president, Cornelius L. Murphy, 
Huntington, L. I.; first vice-president, 
Charles S. Wagner, Tottenville, S. I; 
second vice-president, Robert W. Mac- 
Kenzie, Yonkers, and secretary-treasurer, 
Richmond E. Thompson, Valley Stream, 


Dirctors by counties were elected as 


follows: Queens—J. Edwin Fries, Jam- 
aica; John J. Droesch, Jamaica; George 
J. Campo, Forest Hills: Nassau—T. H 


Darling, H. F. Townsend; 


James and 


Suffolk—John J. Roe, Jr., Patchogue: 
A. C. Edwards, Sayville: Robert E 
arte Central Islip; Westchester 


A. Kleine H. Lane and P. 
ray; Richmond Anton L 
Alfred eee, Stanleton; Rockland—J. J. 
Kilby, E. H. Bedford and A. Kaufmann. 

es Roe on State Activities 
Chis concluded the suburban agents’ 


A. Mur- 
Schwab and 


meeting and Mr. Roe, president of the 
New York State Association, took charge 
for the regional gathering. He an- 
nounced that the state association now 
has a total of 1,021 members, a good gain 
over last year. With reference to insur- 
ance on Federal projects, particularly 
resettlement work, he said that the Na- 
tional Association has reserved the insur- 
ance for local agents in communities 
where such work is being undertaken. He 
urged those present not to overlook this 
business if they have a chance to secure 
some of it. 

On the much discussed subject of 
mixed agencies Mr. Roe said the state 
association was working with local boards 
to have members weed out non-stock 
carriers. He does not believe that the 
problem is sufficiently under control for 
the state association to take drastic ac- 
tion on the matter at this time. At the 
convention in May of the state association 





JOHN J. 


ROE, JR. 


at Syracuse the agents’ committee on 
the Business Developmnt Office program 
and a committee of fieldmen will meet 
for the purpose of putting this program 
across in more active fashion in New 
York State. The state association has 
recently appointed a new committee on 
public properties insurance said Mr. Roe. 
R. M. tL. Carson of Glens Falls is chair- 
man. This committee is helping agents 
in the placing of political business, such 
as coverage on schools and other pub- 
licly owned risks. 

Reporting on legislative activities of 
the state association President Roe spoke 
of the passage at Albany of the teach- 
ers’ liability insurance bill, which is to 
permit school boards to pay, out of school 
funds, for liability insurance for teachers. 
This measure is now before Governor 
Lehman, The bill to clarify the resident 
agent’s law is still before the legislature 
with passage hoped for, he said. Defeat 
faces the fire insurance commission con- 
trol bill this year Mr. Roe asserted but he 
believes that another such bill may be 
introduced next year if the companies 
and agents should fail to get together on 
the elimination of excess commission 
payments in the particularly profitable 
centers of the state. 


Three other well known insurance men 
addressed the meeting. They were E. M. 
Allen, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; Joseph J. Magrath, 
chief of the rating bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department, and F. 
Schuyler Dauwalter, director of the Busi- 
ness Development Office. 

Magrath on Rating 

Rerating of the New York suburban 
territory is nearly completed Mr. Ma- 
grath announced. The new data will be 


on cards which will involve a much lower 





maintenance cost. Fire rate reductions 
during the last year will bring a savings 
in premiums to assured of $5,000,000 and 
these reductions were made with the co- 
operation of insurance companies, he said. 
Refuting charges that present fire insur- 
ance rates generally allow for excessive 
profits Mr. Magrath said that the experi- 
ence of several years shows a profit for 
contingencies and conflagrations of less 
than one-half of 1%. 

Mr. Magrath spoke briefly of the com- 
mission control bill at Albany and re- 
ferred to the Rochester, N. Y. situation 
although he did not mention Rochester 
by name. He said that payment of excess 
commissions, competitive attacks by a 
number of companies upon the business 
of other companies is bound to lead to 
retaliation in kind and soon the whole 
situation gets out of hand. He hopes that 
board and non-board companies can 
make peace around the conference table 
without the Insurance Department hav- 
ing to take a hand in the trouble. 

The New York Department bill, he 
said, would make the Department a medi- 
ator and not a dictator over commission 


F. S. DAUWALTER 


matters. Admitting that considerable 
power would be given the Superintendent 
under this bill he said the business would 
be safeguarded against abusive use of the 
power as the insurance law provides for 
proper appeals through the courts. Super- 
intendent Pink was reluctant, he con- 
tinued, to introduce the commission bill, 
much preferring voluntary cooperation 
among companies to settle excess com- 
mission difficulties. Under the present 
rate-making powers of the Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Magrath said, he could actually 
limit commission payments through rate 
reductions, if it were necessary, so that 
the provisions of the new bill are not 
nearly as drastic as have been pictured. 
The Insurance Department is not press- 
ing the bill for passage. 


Allen Backs Agents’ Organizations 


Mr. Allen, now executive vice-president 
of the National Surety Corp. but years 
ago a local agent and at one time presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, touched on the subject 
of agency organizations. He compli- 
mented the New York Association on the 
part it has played in bringing agents to- 
gether and improving business standards 
and strongly urged membership by 
agents in local boards and the state and 
national associations. He said these 
bodies have made their presence felt to 
a great extent. Agents should ever be 
watchful, he continued, of political move- 
ments to lower insurance costs through 
elimination of the commissioned produc- 
er. The agency system, he believes, pro- 
duces insurance on a lower cost basis, 
all facts considered, than any other system 
which is known in this country. 

With the public becoming price con- 
scious Mr. Allen told the agents not to 
hesitate to inform assureds that they, the 





E. M. ALLEN 


agents, perform a service which the com- 
munity should be willing to pay for. This 
service of commissioned agents is 
superior to that rendered by salaried em- 
ployes of companies as the former are 
rewarded only in proportion to the busi- 
ness they produce and therefore they 
have a greater incentive to render the 
best service they can give. Mr. Allen 


spoke against mixed agencies. He said , 


agents have a right to represent mutuals 
if they so desire but it is neither logical 
nor economically successful for them to 
act for both stock insurers and non-stock 
carriers. 


Dauwalter on Security 


Mr. Dauwalter devoted his address 
principally to telling why the security of 
stock carriers is greater than that of 
non-stock companies. He told the agents 
to “fight for a price that is right and 
adequate for quality protection and ser- 
vice. There is no permanent bargain 
counter for the purchasing of insurance. 
Cheap insurance is bound to lack some 
feature of protection which is required 
in the event of an emergency. Tell your 
clients that they are buying protection 
against loss and not dividends on pre- 
mium payments.” Through the B.D.O. 
the agents are being furnished ample 
material to show the superior financial 
strength and service of old line stock 
carriers. Following his talk Mr. Dau- 
walter answered questions on business 
building for more than half an hour. 





Reduced Fire Rates Lead To 
Higher Fire Marshal Tax 


Fire insurance companies domiciled in 
Indiana, together with theaters and clean- 
ing shops will be taxed to double the rev- 
enue available for the state fire marshal 
by a series of new laws effective July 1. 
These new laws provide an increase in 
the tax levied on all fire insurance com- 


panies; licensing all theaters and motion 
picture houses and the promulgation of 
rules which will prohibit the jamming of 
aisles by overflow crowds on “bank 
night” and such occasions; classifying hat 
cleaners and other such small establish- 
ments as “dry cleaners” and compelling 
them to pay a dry cleaners’ license fee 
annually. 

These laws will boost the revenue of 
the division from slightly more than 
$50,000 a year to about $100,000, it is 
estimated. In addition to the increased 
revenue from the acts by the recent as- 
sembly, Clem Smith, chief of the fire 
marshal’s division, announced that the fire 
insurance tax is to be levied against all 
Indiana companies and associations w rit- 
ing fire insurance. Revenue of the fire 
marshal’s division has been dwindling 
during the last few years for two rea- 
sons, according to officials. One is that 
fire insurance rates have been reduced 
about 20%. This reduction reflected a 
reduction of taxes paid. Also outstat¢ 
companies have been losing some of their 
business to Indiana companies which were 
tax free. 
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NEW HAIL INSURANCE BOOK 





Written by Dr. Walter Rohrbeck of Ber- 
lin; Hail Now Written in Fifty- 
two Countries 


By Dr. Alfred Manes 


As time we can note the 
vestiges of a definite international devel- 
opment in several branches of insurance. 
Evidence of this may be seen in the for- 
mation of international associations of 
various kinds, as for instance, in marine 
and life insurance. Hail insurance, in 
general, has developed on a purely na- 
tional basis in fifty-two countries. This 
is due to the fact that the method of the 
management of hail insurance of one 
country is usually not sufficiently known 
io some other country. Another reason 
may be that the statistical data and the 
books and articles on all hail insurance 
cover such vast territory that it is difficult 
to obtain them. All of this results in 
relatively more variation in hail insurance 
practice than in other branches of insur- 
ance. It is interesting to learn about 
these differences in detail; perhaps the 
most interesting and most diversified 
study would be one on the conditions and 
terms of the insurance contract. 

In spite of the fact that an interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture has ex- 
isted for many years in Rome, we do 
not as yet have a systematic work which 
attempts to cover the most important 
details of hail insurance. Some of these 
are the history of its organization both 
by private and state funds, policy condi- 
tions, losses through hail, classification of 
risks and rating calculations, business 
statistics and other phases. 

Dr. Walter Rohrbeck, a_ well-known 
German insurance manager and author, 
who specializes in hail insurance, has 
published an all-embracing work on the 
above mentioned problems (Paul Parey, 
editor, Berlin, S. W. 11). Of the 244 
pages eighty pages contain statistics and 
twenty-five pages are devoted to bibli- 
ography. The price of the book outside 
of Germany is 16.50 Reichsmark. 


passes, 





VACANCY CLAUSE UPHELD 





Permission to Repair Clause Did Not 
Waive Vacancy Clause When Prop- 
erty Was Unoccupied 
By the terms of a fire policy, insured 
had sixty days from and after the in- 
sured building became vacant in which 
to put it in habitable condition without a 
breach of the vacancy clause, and, upon 
application, the company would, if the 
conditions justified it, issue a permit for 
further vacancy. In an action on the 
policy for damage by fire to the prop- 
erty, a dwelling house, the defense was 
vacancy for sixty days prior to the fire. 
A previous fire had damaged the property 
two days after insured’s tenant had 
moved out and the day before a new 
tenant had contracted to move in. This 

loss was adjusted and paid. 

The building remained vacant after the 
first fire. Insured had made no request 
for a vacancy permit and none was is- 
sued. He did not offer any substantial 
excuse for his failure to repair the build- 
ing until it was destroyed by fire more 
than three months afterwards or to apply 
for an extension of vacancy permit. 

The Tennessee Court of Appeals, Car- 
olina Fire v. St. Charles, 98 S. W. (2d) 
1088, held that there had been no waiver 
by the company of the vacancy clause. 
A letter written by its agents several 
days after the second fire canceling the 
policy was held not to be an admission 
that the policy was still in force and 
therefore a waiver of a forfeiture for 
breach of the vacancy clause. The court 
found nothing in the permission to repair 
clause upon which a waiver of the va- 
cancy clause by the defendant could be 
predicated. It held the permission to 
repair clause did not supersede the va- 
Cancy clause although repairs had been 
begun two or three days before the sec- 
ond fire. Judgment for plaintiff was re- 
versed and the action dismissed. 


Invalid Appointment Of 
Appraisal Umpire By Court 


An automobile insured against theft 
was stolen, recovered by the insurance 
company and returned to the owner, who 
contended it had been damaged by the 
thief. The amount of the damage was 
disputed. An appraisement clause in the 
policy’ provided for the appointment of 
an umpire by the court if the appraisers 
failed for fifteen days to agree on one, 
After several failures to select an um- 
pire the appraiser for the insured de- 
clined to discuss the matter further and 
insured’s counsel, without notice to the 


insurance company, procured an appoint- 
ment by a circuit court judge within 
forty-eight hours after the disagreement. 
Without looking at the car, insured’s ap- 
praiser and the umpire fixed the damage 
to it as $992 and in an action by insured 
on this award judgment was rendered for 
that amount, which the chancellor in 
his opinion said was excessive but which 
he felt he had to enforce. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals, Cam- 
den Fire v. Cahill, 266 Ky. 362, 98 S. W. 
(2d) 462, reversed this judgment and dis- 
missed the petition. It held the award 
was not validly made, the court having 
no power to act until the fifteen days had 


expired and then only after reasonable 
notice to the insurance company, although 
notice was not expressly required by the 
policy. 





HENRY JACOBS DIES 

Henry Jacobs, an insurance agent of 
Belleville, N. J., and manager there of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., died last 
week of a heart attack at the age of 46. 
He was a member of the Progress Clubs 
of Newark and Belleville and Masonic 
and Elks lodges in Newark. He had been 
in real estate and insurance for over 
twenty years. 
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An agent 


is wrapped up in 
every Hartford* 


policy... 


Our agent is in it, heart and soul. In it to give 
the policy-holder reliable service, to look out 
for his interests, to help him in case of a loss. 

That’s the good old American agency sys- 
tem, as applied by the 17,000 representatives 
of the Hartford Fire and Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Companies. 











It’s the system that has helped to make prop- 











The public—and that means your prospects 





erty and financial resources in this country 
as secure as they are—because the agent has 
done so much in insurance development. 
And when the conscientious agent is backed 
up by a company of proved stability and pro- 
gressive outlook, it is an ideal combination. 


and customers — recognizes the fact. 








*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
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British Vue Y usiientions 
Of Producers and H. O. Employes 


W. A. Hurst, president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of London, spoke before 
the Institute recently on the edu- 


cation and training of insurance men 
in England. Part of his address 
he devoted to what insurance ex- 


ecutives expect of those engaged in pro- 
duction work and those who are home 
office employes. What Mr. Hurst had 
to say on those subjects follows: 

There is a school of thought today 
which believes that the administrative 
class of every business should be drawn 
almost entirely from those who have 
been specially trained to undertake the 
concomitant responsibilities, and this ac- 
counts, for example, for the formation 
within the London School of Economics 
of the “Department of Business Ad- 
ministration”; in the United States of 
America, particularly, this idea has. ob- 
tained a wide vogue. On the other 
hand, the practice of the civil service 
of this country is to tap the existing 
educational systems at all levels so as 
to skim the cream from each source 
of supply. ' The opportunities offered 
to the moré highly educated recruits— 
subject to certain facilities for promo- 
tion offered to exceptional employes in 
the lower gtades—are superior to those 
available to,staff first appointed on leav- 
ing school’at or about age 16. The 
civil service commissioners rely for re- 
cruitment almost entirely on competitive 
examinations, and it is said that this 
system has made our civil service the 
finest administrative body in the world. 
Nevertheless, for certain appointments 
the competitive examination is not the 
sole test of the fitness of the candidates, 
and the interview test in those cases 
carries the highest marks. 


Knowledge of Other Lines of Business 


As I see it, the danger we should try 
to avoid is that of making the insurance 
man too sélf-contained, for we are very 
dependent upon commerce and industry 
on the one hand and the domestic needs 
of the community on the other. The 
benefit is mutual, of course, for insur- 
ance makes an essential contribution to 
the well-being of the community, com- 
mercial and social. Perhaps it does 
seem somewhat anomalous that our busi- 
ness should be carried on almost entirely 
by those who have little, if any, first- 
hand experience of external industry 
and commerce. Of course, for those 
who have had a practical bench or tech- 
nical training, but as changing times 
call for other methods, I wonder if the 
hour is ripe for a review of our system 
of appointment, for with the introduc- 
tion of so many new classes of insurance 
the need for staffs with a training ap- 
propriate to their special vocations be- 
comes almost daily more imperative, and 
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NEW YORK TULSA 
BUFFALO PHOENIX 

I believe, thie is generally recognized. PITTSBURGH ( SAN FRANCISCO 
It is a tribute to the powers of selection . M M L 
of our predecessors, and it certainly jus- CLEVELAND ARSH & ENNAN LOS ANGELES 
tifies 4 geen tng in oe, that COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
it has been possible so efficiently to 4 
develop our business whilst relying gen- DETROIT ? N SURANC E SEATTLE 
— - the methods : selection fol- INDIANAPOLIS VANCOUVER 
owed for generations. But the present 
system certainly implies that in insur- MILWAUKEE 164 West Jackson Boulevard WINNIPEG 
ance the road to promotion is not hi 
blocked to anyone. MINNEAPOLIS Chicago MONTREAL 

Insurance lives on new business pro- 
duction and the renewal of existing con- DULUTH BOSTON 
tracts. The outside man, call him “pro- ss 
ducer” or “salesman” as you will, has ST. LOUIS LONDON 
therefore an important place. It is said 
that the best outside men are born, not 
made; but I would only go as far as 
to say that some are more fitted than 
others _ 


for this work, Many believe 
that they have the necessary qualities, 
and as far as possible, after appropriate 
preparation, these are usually given a 
chance to prove their worth. Some of- 
fices, I believe, train young men to be 
inspectors by sending them round on 
a quick course through the various de- 
partments at head office, sometimes com- 
bined with a measure of “sales training,” 
and afterwards put them on the road 
under the guidance, it may be, of an ex- 
perienced business-getter. The practice 
of some others is to select men who have 
some five years’ or more inside experi- 
ence and to send them to a branch 
office, where for a year or two they may 
do some counter work and interviewing, 
and learn to deal with persons rather 
than papers. In due time they will, if 
suitable, be given positions usually as 
junior inspectors. Success as an inspec- 
tor will lead to responsibility for a sub- 
branch or small branch, and later pro- 
motion to more important branches as 
circumstances warrant. 
Branch Managers 

A branch manager will not usually be 
expected to specialize, but rather to be 
an efficient organizer and a sound leader 
of his staff, small or large as this may 
be. He will have the pleasure which 
comes from training juniors to fill other 
similar or even higher positions in the 
business to that which he himself occu- 
pies. In his town he will be considered 
a person of some importance, and if of 
the right type will be regarded gener- 
ally as a wise counsellor and a good 
friend. He will identify himself with 
the community life of the town, and you 
may expect to encounter him at places 
where influential people are apt to con- 
gregate. By precept and example, he 
will be an apostle of insurance. It is 
a matter of satisfaction that the devel- 
opment of the branch system has given 
rise to a type of insurance man very 
competent, really public-spirited and 
with an attachment to the humanities. 


The record of their respective branches 
comes directly under the eye of the 
general manager, and exceptional merit 
is rarely overlooked. 

Those who do not go out into the 
field, but who are ambitious and suitably 
qualified, may aspire to a position as a 
chief clerk at an important branch or as 
a sub-departmental ‘or departmental 
manager at head office. For many of 
such positions a high degree of spe- 
cialization is necessary. Diplomacy and 
tact are essential qualifications. Preci- 
sion in thought and speech are highly 
desirable, and the ability to judge men 
and risks and to make quick and accu- 
rate decisions. It is necessary to have 
a mind of one’s own, for it is better 
sometimes to be mistaken than always 
to be indeterminate. It is the duty of 
those holding such positions to keep 
abreast with ever-changing conditions, 
and to have a sound knowledge of the 
law in so far as it affects the class 
of business in which they are engaged. 
To them is often delegated the responsi- 
bility of influencing changes in policy 
conditions and in business practices. 
They will be relied upon by senior ex- 
ecutives for sound advice and accurate 
information on matters within their par- 
ticular province, and they should be 
prepared to face with philosophy the 
fact that at the time they do not appear 
to get full credit for their own pet 
schemes, Of course, the truth is that 
rarely is any forward step due to the 
brain and efforts of one man, but is 
rather the result of team work. 


MUTUAL FOR ROAD BUILDERS 

On the program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Road Builders As- 
sociation held in Detroit April 22 work- 
men’s compensation was one of the ma- 
jor topics discussed. Formation of a 
mutual to write compensation and bonds 
has been under consideration by the road 
builders for some time. 
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1936 


LiAseLrnEs 
Reserve for Soames za... $ 4,548,418 
Losses in * 
Reserve for all other ‘abilities. 623,570 
( ‘apital $4, 000, 000 
8,746, 031 


12,746,031 


$18,425, — 
Bonds and stocks valued on New York Insuran 
Dept, basis—on basis December 31, 1936, market 
quotations for all Bonds = Stocks. 
mitted assets would be increased - Pa 831, 882 
and policyholders’ surplus” to $13,1 
Securities carried at $238,700 in ry rm oer 
ment_are deposited for purposes req 





required 
Net Surplus increased since Jan. 1, 1936, $1,895,800 | 


TEXAS DEMANDS TAX PAYMENTS 





Writes Cotton Underwriting Companies 
That Disputed Taxes Must Be 
Paid at Once 
The Texas Fire Insurance Commis- 
sioner has written to fire companies af- 
filiated with the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation demanding at once the payment 
of certain taxes on cotton insurance in 
that state. Companies will be permitted 
to pay under protest if they feel the 
taxes are not due and then litigate after- 
wards. The whole subject matter was 
turned over to attorneys for the cotton 
underwriters. The taxes in dispute are 
those computed by Merkle & Martin, 
tax accountants with offices in New York, 
who have been engaged by the insurance 
departments of several Southern states 
to go over the books of insurance com- 
panies to ascertain whether taxes have 

been allocated properly and paid. 
It is argued by the companies that the 


‘commissioners agreed that the compa- 


nies should have until June 15 to prepare 
their figures if they did not agree with 
those computed by the tax accountants. 
A couple of weeks ago, however, a rep- 
resentative of certain Southern commis- 
sioners wired companies affiliated with 
the C.I.A. that it was a mistake for them 
to believe they would be given until 
June 15 to pay. The Texas Insurance 
Department relicenses companies on 
March 1 but has held up the licenses 
of several companies on the ground that 
they had reinsurance in companies not 
admitted in Texas in violation of the 
laws of the state. Companies in New 
York have been informed that licenses 
not yet issued would be held up and 
those already issued would be canceled 
if the disputed taxes are not paid now. Use 
of insurers not licensed in Texas for ex- 
cess of loss covers is necessary because 
the direct writing companies cannot get 
such insurance in admitted companies. 
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The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $84,945,098 


Montgomery Clark, Pres. 
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How Michigan Agents Are Pushing 


Business Development Office Plan 


Joseph W. Mundus, a past-president of 
the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, held the undivided attention of 
those present at one of the sessions of 
the recent mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents at 
Omaha, Neb., with his account of how the 
association and fieldmen of that state 
got the Business Development Office pro- 
gram off to a good Start there. The 
B.D.O. is being received enthusiastically 
by agents in all parts of the country be- 
cause it is offering a successful means 
for combating the competition of non- 
stock fire insurers. The first regional 
meeting held in Detroit was attended by 
325 agents. ; 

“We are now organizing, and will start 
on the second leg of our business de- 
velopment program the latter part of this 
month or the first part of next month, 
and the second leg of our program 
amounts to this: in the first place, our 
particular state organization is operated 
by a board of governors, and each dis- 
trict is represented by one governor. 

“In the original program the governor 
of that particular district had the re- 
sponsibility of making all the arrange- 
ments necessary for the meeting. The 
fieldmen had the specific responsibility of 
bringing the agents to the meeting. We 
told them very frankly that if it was 
necessary for them to buy their dinner, 
to put them in a car, hog-tie them and 
drag them down there, they had to bring 
them, and the result was that we re- 
ceived beautiful cooperation from the 
fieldmen. We had wonderful attendance 
at all of these meetings, and the results 
justified the sacrifice. 

Committee Organization 

“Now, in the second leg of our pro- 
gram, we are organizing individual com- 
mittees for each of the eleven districts. 
The governor of the district and two 
company fieldmen are to comprise the 
committee to handle that particular dis- 
trict. In that district we will hold a 
number of meetings, and we want round- 
table discussions. We are all through 
with big meetings because we found that 
in the larger meetings very few of the 
agents would step up and ask questions. 
We are hoping at these small round- 
table discussions that each and every 
agent present will bring up his problems 
and ask for advice. 

“In addition to that we plan on adding 
to our program one casualty man. Of 
course you all understand that in the 
original plan of business development or- 
ganization, the casualty business was not 
to be included. However, we found that 
a number of agents will bring up casu- 
alty questions and for that reason we 
will have a man, not upon the program 
necessarily, but a casualty man available 
to answer questions. 

“That is the second leg of our pro- 
gram, which will start in the near fu- 
ture, and in fact we contemplate continu- 
ing this program from now on. 

“In closing, let me state it was a year 
ago that the business development organ- 
ization was first mentioned. We in the 
State of Michigan felt that it was im- 
portant enough to get in and battle. It 
was a little over twenty years ago that 
the country became very much excited 
because we were thrown into war. A 
lot of us went into war. We didn’t 
know what it was all about, but we 


WESTCHESTER CO. OFFICERS 

The Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents, at its annual meeting 
last week at White Plains, N. Y., elected 
the follow:ng officers: president, William 
A. Kteine, Bronxville; vice-president, J. 
K. Huntington, New Rochelle; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William Lane, New Ro- 
chelle. The directors are G. Lindsay Bell, 
Yonkers; James J. Butterly, Peekskill; 
John E. Martin, Rye; Philip A. Murray, 
Mount Vernon; Robert W. MacKenzie, 
Yonkers; Franz Sigel, Scarsdale, and 
Herbert K. Morrell, White Plains. 





decided to go anyway, whether it was 
for the fun or the adventure. 

“We have a war on our hands now, 
gentlemen, that the papers don’t need 
to come out and shout about. We are 
fighting for certain things. We know 
what we are fighting for: we are fight- 
ing for our salvation, and I am sure 
that if the business development com- 
mittees, the joint committees of the vari- 
ous state organization, will synchronize 
this movement and start it all over the 
country, the results will justify any sac- 
rifice that anybody is asked to endure.” 


STRENGTH 


Asked to tell the approximate number 
of agents who have attended the Michi- 
gan meetings to date, Mr. Mundus said 
that based on separate registration of 
agents and fieldmen, it is estimated that 
the members of the committee have ad- 
dressed approximately 2,000 agents. 





F. C. CHURCH GIVES DINNER 

Frederic C. Church, Jr., of Boit, Dal- 
ton, Church & Hamilton, general insur- 
ance agents, Boston, was host at a din- 
ner on April 21 to Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent, Penn Mutual, New York 
City. Mr. Church is president of the In- 
surance Federation of Massachusetts. 
Other guests at the affair held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, 
were insurance brokers. Mr. Engelsman 
discussed some of the sales phases of 
life insurance. 


PERMANENCE 
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BLUE GOOSE GRAND NEST 

Plans for the Grand Nest meeting of 
the Blue Goose in Vancouver next Au- 
gust are under consideration by J. Clark 
Buchanan of the Southern Automobile 
Club and Grand Nest Supervisor of the 
Flock, who is next in line for the office 
of Most Loyal Grand Gander, to be elect- 
ed at that meeting. At a recent spe- 
cial meeting to discuss the plans were J. 
J. Hurry, manager of the Glens Falls; 
Ray Alderman, special agent’ for the 
Royal-Liverpool group; Roy O. Elmore, 
manager of Pacific National Fire; Edwin 
Dunn, special agent in charge of Sel- 
bach & Deans, Los Angeies office; Ray 
Needham, special agent Glens Falls, and 
John Chalenor, special agent Loyalty 
group. 


ST ABIL F 


SAN FRANCISCO — a monument to sound stock company 
insurance. With gross assets of $7,200,000, FIREMAN’S FUND 
settled 8,603 claims totalling $11,300,000 — to the complete 


satisfaction of all policyholders. This settlement, following 


the San Francisco fire of 1906, is an unprecedented episode 


in the history of insurance. 
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Life Departments Held Necessary 
For Fire and Casualty Producers 


For some years the question whether 
fire and casualty and_ brokers 
should add life insurance departments to 
their offices has been discussed academ- 
ically without any definite decisions be- 
ing reached. Most fire and casualty pro- 
ducers do not sell life insurance for the 
reason that they know little about this 
form of protection and also because life 
insurance usually is sold by agents who 
specialize in this particular branch of 


agents 


insurance alone. However, with the 
growth of multiple line coverage in the 
fire and casualty fields and with the 


tendency of buyers of insurance to want 
to place all their insurance problems in 
the hands of one competent agent or 
broker, deeper consideration of the life 
insurance selling question is warranted. 

Ralph J. Lathrop, manager of the life 
insurance department of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., one of the largest brok- 
erage houses in the United States, holds 
that a broker must sell life insurance as 
well as property and liability coverage. 
Writing in the current issue of the In- 
surance Broker-Age, Mr. Lathrop tells 
why producers should add life insurance 
facilities to their organizations. He says 
in part: 

Today is a different day. I think there 
are two very impelling reasons why cas- 
ualty and fire insurance brokers should 
now establish active life insurance de- 
partments, even though they may not 
have had them in the past. 


Necessary For Complete Service 

1. The day is over when the general 
broker (fire and casualty) can shut his 
eyes to the important duty of rendering 
complete service, not only to the cor- 
poration insured, but to the executives 
of such corporations who have personal 
life insurance problems. It is self-evi- 
dent that the discharges of such obliga- 
tions to important executives will play a 
great part in minimizing the normal mor- 
tality on renewal of corporate coverages. 

2. In effect, a properly set up life de- 
partment, intelligently handled, will be 
an insurance policy upon the continuing 
of the corporate lines if the major ex- 
ecutives of such corporations have been 
rendered service along lines which solve 
their present estate tax problems. This 
may be very effectively done through an 
intelligent presentation of life insurance. 

In my experience I have observed that 
both casualty and fire insurance brokers 
have held themselves aloof from life in- 
surance. The reason for such a conclu- 
sion, I think, sprang from the fact that 
life insurance men generally were not 
equipped to understand the _ brokers’ 
problems nor had they proper argu- 
ments to talk intelligently to leading 
brokers, with the result that most of the 
brokers saw only the high pressure meth- 
ods indulged in by some individual life 
insurance salesmen. The casualty and 
fire men overlooked the fact that while 
a number of life insurance salesmen 
might use high pressure methods, there 
were many individuals who were ren- 
dering the same type of intelligent, in- 
dividual service along life insurance lines 
that the casualty and fire men were ac- 
cording in their respective fields. In 
other words, casualty and fire insurance 
brokers assumed that all life insurance 
men were of the undesirable type and, 
therefore, shut their eyes to the great 
possibilities of life production. 


Business Building Opportunities Increase 

During the last ten or fifteen years 
there have been a great many instances 
of life insurance men, propérly equipped, 
rendering valuable service to the presi- 
dent of a corporation, and because of the 
personal nature of such service being in 
a position with the man who controls the 
placing of the fire and casualty business 
to ask of him, in return for such services, 


an opportunity to review the fire and 
casualty lines as well. 

The foregoing are psychological rea- 
sons of a strategic nature. Undoubtedly 
the most impelling reason for a brok- 
erage concern to become interested in 
life insurance is the selfish one. I think 
it is a fair statement that the commission 
dollar derived from Jife insurance sources 
will leave a larger net than will the 
dollar on commissions derived from cas- 
ualty or fire lines. This is due to the 
fact that no engineering service is re- 
quired after the policy is placed, and, if 
the case has been properly sold initially, 
there is comparatively little service re- 
quired in subsequent years. In addition 
to this, the matter of competing at re- 
newal date is eliminated because of the 
continuing nature of an individual life 
insurance contract. 

There are other reasons which should, 
I think, be attracting the intelligent 
concern of brokerage houses, although 
some of the reasons are perhaps far- 
fetched. I refer to the trend of the 
moment toward the decentralization of 
big business and the possible effect upon 
large corporate fire or casualty lines if 
this trend should be accentuated. Every 
broker knows that by the nature of his 
service he is compelled to work against 
his own apparent interests by the insti- 
tution of premium saving methods, which 
result, in so far as a particular cover is 
concerned, in constantly lower commis- 
sion returns. Self-insurance, particularly 
in the larger companies, has had a 
marked effect upon the income of both 
companies and broker. 

In this day of tremendous competition 


in business every brokerage concern is 
familiar with the activity of its own cor- 
porate insureds in adopting new lines of 
activity for the purpose of increasing 
profit. Why, therefore, if this is logical 
for their insureds, does not the broker- 
age house follow suit in expanding its 
own activity along the lines of produc- 
tion of life insurance? Because of its 
high net profit and because of the subtle 
fact that services rendered to important 
executives in a corporation will buttress 
the position of the broker in the main- 
tenance of the corporate line, the time 
has come when brokers must sell life 
insurance. 





Arrange Conference In 


Boston On Rating Ass’n 


The proposed amalgamation of the rat- 
ing activities of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the New England 
Insurance Exchange will be discussed 
further at a meeting expected to be held 
in Boston early in May. The committee 
of the Eastern Underwriters Association 
and the special conference committee 
of the board will talk over the possi- 
bilities of combining the two rating units 
under the control of the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association. E. U. 
A. companies have taken a firm position 
in favor of the new rating body. 





ON B. D. O. ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Insurance General 
Agents has appointed Bernard P. Carter 
of Richmond, Va., to represent that or- 
ganization on the advisory council of the 
Business Development Office. He has 
served the general agents’ organization 
as chairman of its executive committee, 
as president and as chairman of the con- 
ference committee. 





With Spring Here Agents Have 
Fine Chance to Insure Yachts 


Frederick B. McBride, manager of the 
Atlantic marine department at New York 
of the Fireman’s Fund group, tells in 
the current issue of the companies’ pub- 
lication, the Fireman’s Fund Record, of 
the increasing market this year for yacht 
insurance. 

With the approach of spring, the 
fancies of many young and old will turn 
to the water, and to the wide-awake 
agent this presents an opportunity to be 
of service in the arrangement of yacht 
insurance. 

At the mention of yacht insurance an 
agent may feel that here is a highly 
specialized field with only a limited num- 
ber of risks to draw upon. Such a re- 
action might develop out of an impres- 
sion that only the very wealthy can own 
yachts. Such is far from the fact, for 
throughout the country, whether on the 
seaboard, lakes or rivers, boats are 
owned and operated by many people in 
moderate circumstances. 


1,500,000 Boat Owners 


It has been estimated that there are 
approximately 1,500,000 boat owners in 
the United States, not taking into con- 
sideration the owners of small, miscel- 
laneous craft, such as “outboards” and 
sailboats. Here, then, is a field wide 
enough to justify the interest of agents 
everywhere. 

Are you in a community that is not 
adjacent to water? If so, do not con- 
clude that this type of insurance is of 
no interest, for among the residents of 
your community you are likely to find 
someone who spends some time each 
year at a shore or lake resort and there 
maintains a boat. If such is the case, 
you immediately have a prospect for 
yacht insurance. Is there any reason 
why you should not have the insurance 
on that boat just as you may have the 


..Fair Weather.” 


insurance covering the owner’s resi- 
dence? 

There is nothing particularly difficult 
in the placing of such insurance by the 
agents representing our companies. One 
of the most important things to bear in 
mind is the assured as a moral hazard 
and his financial ability to maintain a 
yacht in first-class condition, i.e., sea- 
worthy. 

Rates 

Rates vary with individual yachts, even 
though they may be of the same value 
and similar type. The rates are, of 
course, directly influenced by the age 
and construction of the vessel, her cook- 
ing or heating equipment, fire protec- 
tion, etc. 

As the policies are written on a valued 
form, it is essential that particular con- 
sideration be given the replacement cost 
of the vessel in addition to her purchase 
price. 

As surveys are required, except in the 
case of new stock models, printed forms 
are provided by the company for this 
purpose. 

_ In addition to insurance on the vessel 
itself, the yacht owner should protect 
himself with respect to his liability aris- 
ing out of the operation of his yacht. 
This type of coverage is known as “Pro- 
tection and Indemnity insurance,” which 
is customarily added to the marine pol- 
icy by endorsement. 

_ There are also certain other types of 
insurance that are required in the case 
of the larger vessels, and full informa- 
tion as to these will be supplied by any 
marine office of our companies. 

“The A B C’s of Yacht Insurance,” a 
compact and valuable booklet, will be of 
interest to the agent, as well as copies 
of the advertising folder, “It Is Always 
The company will be 
glad to supply its agents with copies of 
' these upon request. 


ROTHERY 8& YEARS OLD 





Dean of Boston Fire Underwriters Stijj 
Active in Business; Walks Miles 
Every Day 
John J. E. Rothery, dean of Boston 
fire underwriters both in point of age 
and service, and senior partner of the 
Boston general insurance firm of Gj. 
mour, Rothery & Co., observed his eigh- 
ty-eighth birthday April 15 by attention 
to duties in his office at 40 Broad Street 
Actively engaged in insurance here jn 
Boston since 1873, his association with 
insurance goes back several years earlier 
to the Clinton Fire Insurance Co. in his 

home city of New York. 

Mr. Rothery is a noted walker and 
even today leaves his home in Scituate 
for a four to six mile walk each morn. 
ing at 6 o’clock. Mr. Rothery has been 
a director of the Merrimack Mutual Fire 
for fifty years and has never missed q 
directors’ meeting. 





New Hampshire Agents To 
Hold Ten Regional Meetings 


The New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents opened a series of ten 
regional meetings on Monday, April 26, 
to continue through May 5. Robert N, 
Davis, president of the association, has 
announced time and places of meetings 
as follows: 

April 26—Nashua, Country Club, 1 D. 
m., and Manchester, Carpenter Hotel, 8 
p. m. 

April 27—Keene, Hotel Ellis, 1 p. m, 

April 28—Newport, Newport House, 1 
p. m. and Concord, Eagle Hotel, 7:3 


Dm «. 

May 3~—Laconia, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 8 p. m. 

May 4—Portsmouth, Rockingham Ho- 
tel, 12:15 p. m, and Center Ossipee, 
Community Hall, 8 p. m. 

May 5S—Gorham, Mt. Madison House, 
2 p. m, and Lisbon, Hotel Moulton, 7 
p. m. 

The chairmen of the regional meetings 
are Donat Corriveau, Nashua; Rudolph 
C. Keller, Manchester; Robert M. Clark, 
Keene; John McCrillis, Newport; Stew- 
art Nelson, Concord; Howard Byse, La- 
conia; Stowe Wilder, Portsmouth; J. 
Clifton Avery, Center Ossipee; Arthur 
oF na Gorham, and George E. Clark, 
isbon. 





Winners in Insurance 


Bridge League Contest 


The fifteenth tournament of the season 
was held by the Insurance Bridge 
League at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, April 16. The following teams 
finished first, second and third respec- 
tively in Section 1: Henry Alcabes and 
James T. Browne, New York Under- 
writers; Val. White and W. B. Muck- 
low, Aetna Life; Kex Dennant, Eliel & 
Loeb and Henry Reeve, Lethbridge & 
Co., Inc. 

The following pairs were tied for first 
place in Section 2: B. F. Byrne and 
G. A. Rehder, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity ; Leo Krebs, Sun Indemnity and 
James McKee, New York Life; F. 5. 
Knight, Weekly Underwriter, and J. W. 
Kennedy, Providence Washington. Ina 
comparison of the board results the team 
of Byrne and Rehder was declared the 
winner. The final pair tournament of the 
season will be held April 30. 





F.C.A.B. CHANGES IN SOUTH 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., announces the opening of 4 
new office at Winston-Salem, N. C., with 
Henry B. Frazier, Jr., as adjuster m 
charge. The office will be under the 
immediate supervision of the Greensboro 
office, John G. Bruce manager, and will 
service the counties of Forsythe, Stokes, 
Surry and Yadkin. Jerry Loyd, now at 
the Richmond, Va., office, is promoted to 
adjuster in charge at Beckley, W. Va 
succeeding Mr. Frazier. A. T. Vail of 
the Greensboro office succeeds Mr. Loyd 
at Richmond. 
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Sir Edward Mountain Surveys 
Hull, Cargo, War Risk Problems 


ness over several years have been very 
small. 
“Cargo. 
similar to the previous two or three years, 
except possibly not so many reductions 


An interesting survey of the marine 
situation was made by Sir Edward Moun- 
tain at the annual meeting of the Eagle 
Star & British Dominions in London 


recently. 

“My forecast that the cost of repairs 
would continue upward has materialized,” 
declared Sir Edward. “Towards the latter 
end of 1936 repairs were up approxi- 
mately 10%. This year those best able 
to judge consider the increase will be in 
the region of 30%. The continued re- 
ductions that have been granted on most 
renewals is disconcerting. I have had 
taken out the figures for the six years 
ending 1936 on six representative tramp 
fleets and six representative liner fleets; 
the average reduction is 44% and N% 
respectively; in addition to which on 
some liner fleets conditions were more 
onerous for underwriters. 

Extending Cargo Covers 

“I am of opinion that those under- 
writers who have large interests in this 
class of business will make heavy losses. 
The Joint Hull Committee has been kept 
in being and it may be that through this 
medium something may be done to im- 
prove the matter in the future. Our own 
commitments on this section of the busi- 


The year 1936 has been very 


have been granted. There has been a 
tendency lately for marine underwriters 
to include in their cargo insurance risks 
which properly belong to the non-marine 
departments. My experience is that in 
nearly every instance where an under- 
writer includes a non-marine risk in the 
policy the rate, if any, received is less 
than the risk could be rated at by the 
direct department. 

“During the last few years casualties 
have been very light. It has been gener- 
ally considered that this would not con- 
tinue when more vessels were in com- 
mission, This has been proved during 
the last six months, as the casualties 
have been exceptionally heavy and nu- 
merous. This applies both to hulls and 
cargo. 

“For several years I have referred to 
war risk in connection with cargo insur- 
ances. For many months the marine 
market has been considering the neces- 
sity of limiting the war risk cover on 
shore. Progress is being slowly made. 
In the meantime, underwriters are assum- 
ing a risk which, in my opinion, they 
should not do.” 


CONSUMER AUTO FINANCE 


Extension of Credit by Banks Discussed 
by B. G. Wills, Vice-President 
Fireman’s Fund 
B. G. Wills, vice-president Fireman’s 
Fund and Occidental indemnity compa- 
nies, who was guest speaker at the an- 
nual convention of the New Mexico 
bankers at Santa Fe today, delivered a 
talk on the subject of “Consumer Auto- 
mobile Financing by Banks.” In part 

Mr. Wills said: 

“Today we encounter a new condition 
in the automobile financing business, in- 
asmuch as the extension of credit by 
banks for the purpose of financing the 
purchase of automobiles is being recog- 
nized as a proper and regular banking 
transaction. 

“Consumer (bank) credit . . . will, I 
believe, produce the greatest earnings 
possible and at the same time be con- 
sistent with conservative bank manage- 
ment. 

“The necessary insurance should be 
purchased through the local agents of 
your community ... and you should 
insist that it be written in companies 
acceptable to you. The local agent can 
help you acquire business and he is 
‘worthy of his hire.’ 

“Please remember that cut-rate insur- 
ance is not appreciated by your customer 
when losses occur, and the proper set- 
tlement of losses always reflects favor- 
ably upon the bank.” 





PASCOE RUTTER MEMOIRS 
Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, governor 
and chairman of the London & Lanca- 
shire, has published his memoirs, Title 
of the book is “The Twinkle.” Lord 
Hewart, British Lord Chief Justice, has 
contributed a preface. 





_— 


Liverpool Underwriters 
Report Increased Losses 


Total losses of 500 tons gross register 
and upwards during February amounted 
to ten, compared with six in February, 
1936, according to the returns just issued 
by the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. The causes of the total losses were: 
Foundering and abandonment, three; 
stranding, four; collision, one; fire, one, 
and missing, one. 

Partial losses totaled 672, the causes 
being: Weather damage, ninety-eight; 
stranding, 145; collision, 143; fire and ex- 
plosion, twenty; damage to machinery, 
shafts and propellers, 109; miscellaneous 
casualties, 157. 


Of the ships posted in the loss book, 
one of 772 tons was British, two of 3,124 
tons American, one of 3,757 tons Italian, 
one of 1,464 tons Japanese, two of 2,130 
tons Norwegian, one of 991 tons Swedish, 
and two of 2,556 tons other countries, 
making a total of ten ships of 14,744 tons, 
compared with six of 13,980 tons in Feb- 
tuary, 1936, and ten of 24,882 tons in 
February, 1935. 





BRIDGE INSURANCE PENDING 





San Francisco Brokers Busy Refuting 
Claims of Geologist That Golden 
Gate Span Lacks Stability 
“Andy” Lynch of Cosgrove & Co., San 
Francisco brokers, was in New York this 
week to obtain official rates and terms 
from the I. M. U. A. to enable his firm 
and that of George E. Billings Co., also 
San Francisco brokers, to make their 
Proposal to the bridge board for insur- 
ance on the new Golden Gate Bridge. 
These two brokerage houses were asked 
to submit a proposal. There has been 
some question regarding stability of the 
bridge following opinions expressed per- 
sistently by Dr. Bailey Willis, geologist. 
he brokers have therefore had to pre- 
sent information designed to reassure the 

underwriters. 

Roy Ward of George E. Billings Co. 
has been in London investigating the in- 
surance market there. The bridge will 
€ opened in about a month. 


Brussels Convention Governs Law 


In Collision Case Court Holds 


The owner of a Brazilian steamship, 
the Mandu, sued for limitation of its 
liability for a collision which sank the 
Denderah, a German vessel, off the 
coast of Brazil on July 31, 1929. The 
Great American, claimant, excepted to 
the shipowner’s petition. 

The insurance company’s position was 
that of underwriter and subrogee as to 
certain cargo losses and the assignee of 
other underwriters who paid losses to 
cargo owners on account of cargo dam- 
age sustained in the collision. The ship- 
owner’s petition alleged that the claimant 
was not the real party, in interest and 
that whatever amounts it had paid to its 
insured were payments of parts of the 
losses only. The Federal District Court 
for eastern New York, The Mandu, 15 F. 
Supp. 627, held that this petition was 
proper and sufficient in law. 

The rights and liabilities of parties 


flowing from the collision were held con- 
trolled by the Brussels Convention, 
which was adopted by Brazil and Ger- 
many as governing all collisions between 
vessels operated by their respective na- 
tionals. The court said, in part: 

“It is true, as claimant asserts, that 
the consequence of the obligation created 
by the law of the place of the wrongful 
act is not the same as that which would 
attach if the act occurred on domestic 
territory, for under the law as it obtains 
in Brazil, the Brussels Convention being 
the source of that law, the liability to 
the innocent cargo owner of vessels at 
fault is in proportion to the degree of 
the faults respectively committed (Brus- 
sels Convention, article 4), while under 
the common law and the admiralty law 
administered in this country, an inno- 
cent party who has sustained damage 
due to wrongs of joint tort-feasors is 
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Higher War Rates 
For Spanish Cargoes 


SHIPMENTS 
Three Per Cent Now Quoted for Cargoes 
by British Vessels to Northern 

Ports in Spain 


FOOD INCREASE 





London underwriters have _ recently 
been invited to cover a number of cargoes 
of foodstuffs from European ports to 
Spain against the direct risks of war. 
Apparently they are looking more fa- 
vorably on shipments by British vessels 
than by those of other European nation- 
alities. 

Until the situation became more serious 
and complicated than it appeared to be a 
few weeks ago the risks were written 
freely. Recently grain from Australia 
destined for Valencia was covered against 
the special risks at 1% of the value. 
Then the rate on other cargoes to Med- 
iterranean ports gradually advanced until 
3% was paid. Until mid-April the rates 
for cargoes intended for ports in north- 
ern Spain were below those ruling for 
the Mediterranean ports, but then the 
rates to northern Spain advanced to the 
same levels, and 3% for cargoes by Brit- 
ish vessels is now quoted. 

A great deal of business has been of- 
fered recently, the values having been 
increased by the rise in commodity prices. 
In some cases underwriters stipulated 
that the ships should have British offi- 
cers and crews, and they did not take 
into consideration the fact that the ves- 
sels might have been chartered for pe- 
riods of time on behalf of the Spanish 
Government, although a large number of 
ships have been employed in this way. 

The war insurance provided by the 
London market is restricted to actual 
loss or damage caused and generally ex- 
cludes the risk of loss or frustration of 
the voyage as a result of arrests, re- 
straints or detainments, and it does not 
cover delay or its consequences. The 
situation at present prevailing is liable to 
rapid changes. 

A statement just issued by the Span- 
ish Embassy, London, declares that the 
autonomous government of the Basque 
country “can prove that neither mines 
nor the reported blockade by the rebels 
exist in the harbor of Bilbao. 

A table accompanying the statement 
shows that the total number of arrivals 
and departures from Bilbao, which was 
between 247 and 420 in every month 
from September to February, dropped to 
182 in March, and was 58 during the 
first thirteen days of April. It is added 
that nineteen Spanish ships left the har- 
bor between April 1 and 13. 





entitled to an entire compensation from 
any one of the wrongdoers (The Atlas, 
93 U. S. 302, 23 L. Ed. 863). But it does 
not follow that this court is at liberty 
to refuse to enforce the foreign law 
here relied upon merely because it dif- 
fers from the domestic law in the respect 
just mentioned.” 

In overruling the claimant’s exceptions 
to the petition the court was required 
to ignore the factual dispute in the case. 





NEW CHICAGO FIREBOAT 


The new Chicago fireboat, the Fred 
A. Busse, was received by a committee 
of civic notables last Saturday. The boat, 
which is ninety-two feet long, is said to 
be the largest Diesel-powered fireboat 
ever constructed. It was built at Bay 
City, Mich, It will have a capacity of 
10,000 gallons of water per minute and 
is capable of producing a maximum speed 
of fifteen miles per hour. 


SIX MEN SUCCEED CHANDOR 

The Rough Notes Co. of Indianapolis, 
publishers of Insurance Decisions, an- 
nounce that Burke G. Slaymaker, Clar- 
ence F. Merrell, Theodore L. Locke, 
Lawrence B. Moore, Hugh E. Reynolds 
and James V. Donadio have become edi- 
tors of the publication, succeeding R. M 
Chandor, founder and editor, who died 
last October. 
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Automobile Premiums of Fire 


Companies Increased 50% in 1936 


Total Income Last Year Exceeded $157,230,000 Compared 
With $104,527,000 in 1935 


Automobile fire, theft and collision pre- 
miums written by stock companies rose 
last year to a total of $157,230,000, a gain 
of $52,700,000, or about 50% over 1935, and 
more than 93% above the total of $81,- 
360,000 for 1934. These figures include 
the writings of stock fire companies and 
also the auto fire premiums of the few 
stock companies which write full cover- 
age automobile policies, combining the 
fire and casualty coverages in a single 
contract. The tremendous gain in fire 
company automobile business during 
these last years is accounted for by the 
greatly increased sale of new automobiles 
to the American public in 1935 and 1936, 
these new cars raising the insurable value 
of all automobiles far above what it was 
at the close of 1934. While it is expected 
that fire insurance company automobile 
business will continue to increase during 
1937 the rate of gain will probably be 
far below the 50% registered last year. 

Another factor enters into the steady 
improvement of automobile fire pre- 
miums. That is the more general recogni- 
tion by the public of the value of the 
comprehensive policy. Although the cost 
of this coverage is little in excess of fire 
and theft insurance alone the protection 
afforded is so complete that thousands 
of car owners who heretofore refused to 
buy fire coverage are now willing pur- 
chasers of the broader policy. Experience 
under this cover so far has definitely re- 
futed the argument that inclusion of the 
additional hazards at little extra premium 
would bring an abnormally high loss 
ratio. Actually the comprehensive policy 
has definitely stimulated sales while the 
loss ratio has continued to remain below 
the 40% level. Brokers and agents who 
were very reluctant to push the sale of 
automobile fire and theft insurance on 
old cars in 1933 and 1934 because the pre- 
mium and commission on each policy was 
so small now are eagerly building up 
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their automobile fire business on new 
cars through sale of comprehensive con- 
tracts. 

Collision insurance also is finding a 
wider market. For years one of the 
more difficult forms of auto coverage to 
sell because of the apparently high cost, 
although the collision hazard frequency 
is greater than fire, theft, property dam- 
age or liability, this condition has eased 
considerably. Several of the larger 
finance companies are now _ including 
either single or double interest deductible 
collision insurance in their coverage re- 
quirements. After a car is fully paid for 
and the owner goes to arrange for insur- 
ance on his car with his local agent the 
fact that he has already paid for collision 
insurance during the first year, when his 
car was financed, tends to break down 
the resistance against continuance of this 
protection. As a matter of fact collision 
insurance is not expensive. Essentially a 
catastrophe cover there is no need for a 
car owner to buy full cover collision. By 
taking a $50 or $100 deductible policy he 
can protect himself against severe col- 
lision damage with a low premium pay- 
ment. 

Premium financing is another factor 
tending to improve sale of automobile in- 
surance. Before the practice of financing 
insurance purchases became at all common 
the average assured was likely to balk 
at collision coverage after looking at his 
bill for liability, property damage, fire 
and theft. The total in dollars and cents 
frightened him off, particularly as he had 
to pay the entire amount at the inception 
of the insurance. With the possibility 
now of spreading payments over a period 
of eight to ten months the premium 
charge, including some deductible form 
of collision, does not look so formidable. 

The following table shows the 1936 
automobile premium writings of stock 
fire companies in the order of their total 
production together with comparative 
figures for 1935 and 1934. 


1936 1935 1934 
eer $31,462,932 $20,871,851 $16,016,560 
heed 25,430,502 8,938,148 6,133,852 
ee 4,517,346 3,821,639 2,473,985 
bteas 4,428,850 1,676,821 1,294,294 
peers 3,094,708 2,626,560 1,936,791 
Tee 2,844,391 2,390,628 1,992,311 
Pawar 2,425,364 1,117,881 862,863 
ee 2,372,209 1,343,986 966,242 
beaks 2,340,276 1,249,462 1,410,632 
eaats 2,270,826 1,881,305 1,396,566 
bakes 1,936,482 1,552,337 1,177,664 
ares 1,837,673 1,452,701 1,199,459 
Sian 1,822,751 1,255,947 1,046,305 
Shcatien 1,716,091 1,559,718 1,167,931 
ee 1,658,256 1,159,364 869,825 
ae 1,452,104 1,166,440 926,923 
Avaee 1,416,509 1,059,289 840,865 
ree 1,374,678 983,284 930,326 
ween 1,317,308 1,117,384 934,231 
cies 1,312,984 1,136,338 427,413 
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Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia 
Phoenix of London 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
Baltimore American 
Niagara Fire 
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1936 

$ 1,258,875 
1,203,899 
1,195,214 
1,195,118 
1,163,420 
1,104,170 
1,008,652 
914,044 
905,703 
905,264 
874,238 
865,248 
865,248 
851,031 
825,757 
824,362 
799,970 
740,563 
725,667 
692,213 
668,442 
663,518 
660,640 
660,640 
650,335 
636,832 
617,048 
606,408 
592,842 
579,104 
577,714 
574,772 
572,935 
564,057 
555,701 
554,177 
539,868 
539,672 
527,301 
519,613 
510,455 
492,701 
480,946 
478,084 
463,481 
456,535 
445,553 
445,553 
445,553 
445,553 
443,685 


362,676 


(Continued on Page 34) 


1935 1934 
$ 981,373 $ 932,87 
1,093,204 906,052 
898,847 766,744 
1,015,184 897,386 
863,604 730,089 
3,927,276 3,019,763 
339,977 397,18 
742,177 582,511 
562,800 376,062 
801,384 773,897 
695,970 808,817 
627,841 539,123 
627,841 539,123 
168,860 51,931 
681,208 537,332 
647,904 638,860 
583,738 464,326 
591,686 480,258 
648,109 504,279 
526,436 410,504 
508,581 382,026 
452,199 367,181 
504,981 309,999 
436,869 427,258 
654,086 578,425 
467,024 407,091 
444,923 353,885 
359,999 259,609 
542,023 462,646 
435,234 315,070 
344,037 256,835 
468,280 402,962 
568,614 294,918 
444,353 407,266 
316,557 225,255 
396,431 349,519 
419,483 253,091 
688,140 553,922 
386,313 307,337 
419,300 402,756 
488,355 345,916 
393,038 339,486 
407,021 361,058 
455,644 394,268 
157,379 104,730 
292,799 331,133 
388,227 257,206 
369,112 304,833 
317,038 261,14 
343,457 339,601 
199,874 175,200 
275,524 229,130 
277,009 241,719 
125,745 146; 
528,372 406,88! 
238,678 192,377 
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Local Department 





LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
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EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Foreign Department 





UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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1936 1935 1934 
Oe BOON oe is incdencudedens $355,987 $351,560 $343,680 
American Equitable of N. Y.................. 353,654 242,168 189,819 
Milwaukee Mechanics ..............0eceeeeeee 344,383 258,987 197,861 
IE BI oc cadwnrccccdravecencidswadennn 337,248 190,437 52,438 
ee didn raxenediedease dees 334,417 239,226 210,916 
Alliance of England ................0eeeeeee 326,065 224,271 187,152 
i i CN ee ed cae es anheaewiseaes 325,045 223,678 186,003 
ee ME acebanedas eer caereerencnhiekgesbas 323,873 322,056 325,955 
CN Ne wa ces came De ERROR ED 314,659 215,970 211,632 
Commonwealth of N. Y...........cccce ee eeee 311,724 254,082 190,873 
Scottish Union & National .................. 304,873 245,715 204,182 
EE UE: ca kadeecssdencanens ne sanbesaeias 301,916 223,181 196,695 
ee Be. err 294,862 333,396 241,183 
Northern of London ..............0-0ccee cues 286,197 214,946 190,274 
OTE POPE TC CRT ETT TET TTP TET Te 277,004 274,786 239,220 
American Fire & Cas. .......-cccccccccceeees 270,913 199,401 ‘esi 
Penn. Indem. Fire Corp. ...............++54- 256,517 214,586 190,972 
Creer Cale FH Be Bhan casccsvcevcensirsseasess 255,926 185,328 52,605 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions............ 255,132 185,167 167,344 
Reliance of Philadelphia ..................... 249,612 133,250 133,552 
ene DE OE ons cceeswavassscacneces 249,456 169,135 66,001 
American Home Fire ............0ccccccccces 237,032 220,229 126,765 
Mechanics & Traders ............cccccccsvces 229,892 195,116 143,876 
SECU GF AMNCTICR. 0cccccccnccececnecnndens $227,056 $144,079 $85,191 





Let us make YOUR 


Auto Insurance Problems 





Our Business! 


By working WITH insurance brokers, solving their 
Automobile Insurance problems, rendering to them 
underwriting and servicing cooperation of a helpful 
nature, we have aided numerous brokers in increasing 
their volume. Our reward has been a larger share of 


their business. 


Being equipped to extend our facilities to additional 
brokers, we welcome an opportunity of demonstrating, 
to you, our qualifications as automobile underwriters. 
Put us to the test! 


Auletta & Dicker 


INCORPORATED 
191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-1788 


Automobile 
General Agents 





ATLAS FIRE ann MARINE 
Assurance Co., Ltd. INSU RANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


of England 


ESTABLISHED 1808 MEIN ONATSD 10S 











Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 


American Central 
EE Pe Te eT eT reer ee 
Mercury of St. Paul 
Ineevance Co, State Of Pain cic csceccesscccses 
Merchants of Providence 
Alliance of Philadelphia ..................66. 
I EN FP We asin a nccacievimneseccesess 


Globe & Republic of America................ 


Commercial Standard, Texas... ......< 06050000 o006- 
Globe & Rutgers 
Old Colony 
American Indemnity, * 
New Hampshire Fire .................cceee08 
DEC SO FG voit vce ncate eels cased ccedeens 
\merican 
WROUNOUIINE hadi stato cdcawdiscaswtinss cownaneeos 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire 
Star of 


Eagle 


ee ee ee eer ger 
Manhattan Fire & Marine .................6- 
Mmickerbocker Of Ne Yi. 666. ccc cccsevaccwese 
American States, Indianapolis.................. 
National of Denver 

Philadelphia National 
Pee CE FG oan iene iwesis Hea csnceeene 
St. Louis Fire & 
Commerce of Glens Falls 


ee 


Koyal Exchange Assurance 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance ...............000008 
CRI gids anos cdanrisueresadesetinasdes 
Michigan Fire & Marine 


Sea of London 


National Automobile, Los Angeles............. 
Meiji 
Texas 


National 
Employers Casualty, Texas. ....cvcesccccecsscces 
Penna. Mfrs. Assn. Fire 
Superior of Pittsburgh 
Concordia Fire 


Girard Fire & Marine 
National-Ben Franklin 
Merchants & Manufacturers 
ME Sa a eae are reheat aa naucsnenenane 
Phitadcionia FF. 2 M.......cseccncnccvesevesnss 
Orient of Hartford ..........ccccccccccccscee 
World Fire & Marine ...............ececeeees 
Safeguard of New York ...............e0.205 
3uckeye Union Cas., Ohio.............c0.e00e 
Franklin National 
Transcontinental 


Pamerecan AMARC cnccnicacscsacicnvecesieceas 
United Firemen’s, Pa. .................ceeeee 
Central Fire of Baltimore 
ROM GE BGRGON oven cacccciecsesnceceescees 
gi 8 BO” BRR ee ere 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Ill.................... 
Imperial of New York .............ccceeeeees 
go. 8, eee errr 
PRETIOUE OF FSOTIEA ocikccccesecccievesccence 
a Rs & oa arene reer rere 
American General, Texas. ........sceccccccscess 
CE We eS rides cs mba aitwede rae amen 
Cees Or, Ae. Me Gh. PAG ic cacsecasecivenessens 
Commercial Union of N. Y. 
American & Foreign 
Norwich Union Fire 
General Casualty of Wisconsin................ 
Prudential G. B., N 
RNIN 5 diag Rag drd-bw-d ae Kreme RIO 
Cyarted Puese CAGnehey...... occ i cccas cecccnceess 
Cp eS ee 
i ee ra 
Columbia of New Jersey 
Merebents OF DORVEF oon c cc ccccccccccccvceess 
ST te Oo ce wae nid eecua Dannie 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis................. 
Associated F. & M. 
I Dh Se ai ae ee) wie a aod aie Dardrd wake 
ER, SU on on cesta pet ke teeawee 
Pieces THON COBUBIEY «5.5 5 cccc ce ciddceccccsaee 
Pmener Casmees, MEUM. ocsccicscviccscvcccceces 
oS ge A See ee eer 
Washington Assurance, 
Empire State 
Te CO ene re ee 
eg ee ene eee 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines..............4. 
MMOMIIOS OF SPREUEE. io vc.ci occ ic vciewncivans cer 
Rt BNE Ee EES cnekesideenccnreesssaednss 





1936 
$ 225,887 $ 
222,777 
220,730 
213,497 
209,773 
206,738 
200,372 
193,297 
191,193 
185,857 
185,588 
184,151 
180,826 
175,536 
174,463 
173,086 
170,095 
167,183 
166,803 
163,066 
161,533 
156,319 
156,008 
153,406 
150,851 
148,009 
147,487 
142,478 
142,225 
136,873 
130,426 
130,098 
128,689 
127,021 
126,827 
123,742 
121,547 
121,547 
121,547 
121,547 
121,326 
115,488 
114,855 
112,433 
112,263 
110,115 
109,939 
106,104 
106,104 
106,027 
103,929 
103,369 
103,183 
100,394 
97,833 
97,000 


— 
1935 1934 
169,549 $ 147921 
182,121 189199 
168,271 143,668 
143,980 141,088 
163,429 134,939 
312,978 115,608 
162,598 126,239 
169,248 pe, |! 
17,945 Fe 
145,025 127.775 
151,734 113,999 
142,684 120,771 
120,181 93,307 
1 56,839 167,948 
101,409 46,578 
140,863 116,495 
121,312 104,169 
154,228 130,211 
88,369 68,608 
145,873 121,49] 
94,684 54,951 
83,281 71,020 
121,547 a 
103,141 97,981 
140,124 138,373 
98,792 49,333 
106,740 93,135 
101,600 85,818 
89,707 74,914 
75,352 55,080 
97,503 ae 
77,228 12,042 
101,833 77,30 
113,123 109,584 
91,407 68,014 
91,404 68,015 
91,403 68,014 
91,403 68,014 
83,072 64,492 
68,275 48,99] 
90,793 74,966 
115,620 108,531 
77,817 67,046 
46,145 55,353 
98,589 87,087 
90,054 66,404 
90,053 66,404 
87,409 75,326 
76,535 63,647 
81,714 67,469 
77,439 67,568 
67,563 82,178 
77,751 75,026 
71,432 59,404 
84,864 85,068 
70,323 66,258 
43,064 25,771 
68,403 49,407 
79,563 57,869 
69,569 52,959 
66,835 59,957 
61,806 55,802 
69,920 vobd 
69,187 62,159 
69,042 65,656 
65,831 vane 
73,263 64,351 
80,492 40,737 
56,125 46,675 
51,622 28,717 
66,091 58,519 
57,659 oats 
86,071 93,064 
74,913 aap 
41,771 33,149 
39,608 ap 
43,852 33,610 
47,845 42,183 
68,969 68,405 
52,031 44,774 
28,475 17,22 
35,752 44,107 
52,253 40,620 
33,340 19,708 
49,525 65,209 





Allied Fit 
Anchor © 


: Federal 


London ¢ 
Manufact 
Standard 
Pacific At 
Mercer C 
New Yor 
Seaboard 
Preferred 
Eagle Fi 
Illinois C: 
Sun Und 
Granite : 
Skandia 
Swiss Re 
Detroit | 
Rocheste 
Union M 
Southern 
British ( 
Columbia 
Northwe: 
Marylan 
National 
New En 
Sentinel 
Richmon: 
Selected 
Traders | 
Hamilton 
Netherlat 
Utah He 
South C 
Suburbar 
Sussex I 
London 
Canadian 
Christian 
Louisvill 
Tennesse 
Oregon . 
Rossia © 
County | 
Massach 
Internati 
Union & 
Metropo 
Urbaine 
French 
Dixie Fi 
Baltica | 
Prudenti 
Security, 
Capital | 
General 
Buffalo, 
Standarc 
Citizens 
Employe 
Great E 
British | 
General 
North S 
Queen ( 
Baltimor 
New Ze 
Twin Ci 
America 
National 
Birming 
Virginia 
Ocean h 
Reliance 
Merchat 
Rocky } 
Pavonia 
Skandin 
Central 
Old Dor 
Eagle oO 
ioneer 
New In 
Stuyves: 
Lincoln 
lowa F: 
Provide: 





1934 
147,92) 
180,197 
43,668 
141,088 
134,939 
15,608 
| 26,230 


27,775 
13,989 
20,771 
93,307 
67,948 
46,578 
16,495 
(4,169 
30,211 
68,608 
21,49) 
54,951 
71,020 


97,98] 
38,373 
49 333 
93,135 
85,818 
74,914 
55,080 
12,042 
77,80) 
(19,584 
68,014 
68,015 
68,014 
68,014 
64,492 
48,99] 
74,966 
08,531 
67,046 
55,353 
87,087 
16,404 
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Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 


Allied Fire .....sseeeeeeeeeeeeceeeereeeeeeceees 


Anchor of Rhode Island .................0055 
"Federal Union .....-.sesseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 
London & Provincial ..............seeeeee eens 
Manufacturers Fire, Pa.............- see eee eee es 
Standard of SE eee eS Eh ee 
Pacific ee SRNR. sasy aod bem cede > ances 
AE ae ee 
New Work Underwriters. <4 ..0..ccecesciseesece 
catpard Fire & Marine 2... 2.0. .cssccacesss 
WRRO WIGNE c.o5sclcnisies cnr ae antes seieleeneiesinws 
ee Dae OF MEW TORK, oc isn <cdecncesiencies 
ee Cet Cee eee ee eee 
ea CICOTWTMENS occin sce rccneisae eens secaisoens 
ae, SE RECT CRE CTT 
Gieeme Insurance CO, 6 sis. cccccsesccsavese 
SU OTIMOUNEE 650 ck etieccrewensrerseesens 
Reteot: Fire & Marine 2. .00cvccccscsseeense 
Rebestee AMAVIGM occ ccdesincaceesencesces 
Union Marine & Central ...:......ccccsecess 
Southern Fire, Durham ...................05. 
nS kere PT 
Columbia Fire of Dayton .................... 
Northwestern Fire & Marine ................ 
CP WED 6 in acccagiwiicss ares ctasends 
National Security Fire ..............cccceeeees 
New England Fire ...........ccccccccccccece 
PEE kw aheans dav aca seapeusean~e ebns 
CN Sn. de naan ehh wma ee Wee D DORE EAC 
Selected Risks Fire of N. J............... 

Traders G General, Texas. ....06:6-s0deceseccecces 
ee re 
NONE 36. 43.4 d wend eata dace scumaniwennswins 
SINR, 6.58.55 nisin egwan nee eheeneRircee ied 
NT ANE, ian shop ated anie ere ws sean nee 
| re 
SE UE i acanseeeecaaednrnsbenedeuneweene 
ee a er ee 
ee ee a ee eT 


SS Se ee errr ee ree 


Oregon Automobile ........ccccccosccccccececes 
ae 
County Fire of Philadelphia ......... Sor avere tie ® 
Massachusetts F. & M. ...........cccceecece 
international of N.Y... 0... .ccccccccccsenece 
Union & Phenix Espanol ......4..06.0c0000800- 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur, ...........0.ee0008 
ere ae 
SO: A RM varsddnirwenadasecsives 
eS a es ee 
Baltica Insurance Co. ...........ce cece eeeeeee 
EY PO, GIR. osvicseecsntstcsenanwaeas 
ee id icciveuhennearaienbencs 
Oe errr ere 
General Fire Ass’ce, Paris..............0.000- 
3) &, Sei ee ereererne 
OE Oe 
ReMECNS OF NOW JOPSOyY .....o00sciccsccevewecens 
Employers, OF NE nb a cenaeicadeckacneencs 
ES RE eeenone 
British & Foreign Marine ...............+..+ 
Geternl Schuyler Fire .........c0sessscsseees 
I bg Rg eo etalk onaiemene aie 


TE ESS aT ee erent eee 
Pioneer Equitable, Ind...............s00eee000- 


1936 


$56,564 


56,445 
55,728 
55,412 
52,993 
52,692 
52,660 
51,923 
51,583 
48,912 
47,964 
47,899 
47,606 
45,436 
45,356 
44,110 
43,602 
42,447 
42,447 
41,571 
40,792 
39,042 
37,153 
36,856 
34,959 
34,456 
34,218 
34,218 
33,817 
33,255 
31,961 
31,725 
31,682 
30,735 
26,843 
26,034 
25,687 
24,512 
24,245 
23,725 
22,994 
22,145 
21,976 
21,471 
21,242 
21,242 
20,499 
20,243 
20,217 
20,103 
20,103 
18,576 
18,311 
15,882 
15,700 
15,134 
15,043 
14,047 
13,396 
12,642 


1935 
$45,933 
40,563 
40,437 
54,927 
42,659 
21,112 
42,604 
53,192 
47,652 
31,290 
12,484 
20,528 
42,836 
51,495 
33,596 
21,842 
30,484 
34,981 
34,980 
30,613 
38,372 
29,301 
29,691 
29,647 
29,006 
27,238 
25,400 
25,400 
20,712 
25,364 
24,073 
6,885 
23315 
20,006 
6,239 
23,457 
10,581 
26,483 
45,970 
19,307 
16,338 
12,086 
17,009 
19,274 
17,499 
17,499 
36,024 
22,931 
15,425 
20,897 
20,897 
14,845 
17,442 
2,237 
14,364 
18,162 
5,836 
12,330 
11,268 
8,092 
7,104 
9,571 
7,196 
603 


6,142 
5,206 
1,639 


5,206 
2,145 
4,023 
4,023 
3,423 
23,795 
3,630 
2,281 


1934 

$43,474 
38,385 
34,723 
47,844 
30,035 
15,944 
46,276 
37,914 
25,072 
1,018 
13,562 
38,631 
55,252 
32,240 
13,197 
18,643 
21,247 
30,781 
25,459 
27,630 


25,228 
23,319 
19,229 
22,490 
21,471 
21,471 

8,737 
20,636 

9.480 
51,570 

3,188 
18,712 
—784 
23,8R2 
28,009 
13,247 


13,067 
13,816 
10,637 
23,623 
12,724 
11,469 
15,488 
10,495 
12,614 
12,300 








In CONNECTION with Automobile Insurance, as well as 


with other forms of coverage, we extend to Brokers .. . 


Constant Co-operation! 





MIDTEEEELLLEEEEEL EL STUDD ATOR ERD OTORTANND ERT AR TI eeR ENED DURSEDODODESEREEODESAODEETY 











EDWARD I. WHITE, President 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


4] EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: 
VANDERBILT 3-4400 


WRITING— 


AUTOMOBILE 


Mr. Cochrane 


CASUALTY 


Mr. Shannon 


FIRE 


Mr. Auld 


JEWELRY 


Mr. McLaughlin 


BURGLARY 


Mr. Steuer 


INLAND MARINE 


Mr. McLaughlin 


Information — Miss Doyle 
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How Fire Company Groups Stand On Auto Production In 1936 
For years the leaders in the production new finance company accounts of major miums of $3,785,243, an increase of more companies report premiums of $2,951,695, 
of automobile fire, theft and collision pre- importance. The Home fleet’s premiums than $600,000. Fourth is the National an increase of close to $500,000. The Pearl. 
age he H So ay Masts Maal last year totaled $36,115,105 compared of Hartford group which increased its American group, with auto income of 
miums the Home of New %ot eer with $12,198,572 in 1935. automobile premium income over $500,000 $2,634,264, boosted its figures by $500,099, 
scored a sensational advance last year The St. Paul Fire & Marine group, toa total of $3,536,808. The America Fore Practicz ally all groups were able to rr. 
over its 1935 total so that not only is it which was second in 1935, has now group comes next with $3,457,503, a gain port large increases in automobile pre. 
far ahead of the nearest stock company dr :pped to twentieth position, having of about $600,000. ee mium income over 1935. In the table; 
group but the fleet also leads the General iven up much of its finance business. In The Fire Association group, which which are published on this and succeed. 
Exchange Insurance Cor»., subsidiary of ee place last year was the Fireman’s ranked thirteenth in 1935, last year rose ing pages, showing the 1936 income an 
General Motors, which topped the list of | Fund group, with premiums of $4,517,346, to sixth position in volume of automobile comparative figures for 1935 and 193, 
producers each year since its formation a gain of almost $700,000 over the year premiums with $3,120,314, compared with the names of all companies in a group are 
up to 1936. The Home fleet’s tremendous before. In 1934 the Fireman’s Fund group — $1,665,867 in 1935. The Royal-Liverpool listed, even though some of them either 
wains are accounted for largely by an was in fourth place. The third largest group has forged ahead of the Hartford do not write automobile business or their 
increase in finance business of accounts writing group in 1936 was that of the Fire group with premiums of $3,005,787, gross writings are reinsured entirely by 
already held and the acquisition of some CC. V. Meserole companies, with pre- a gain of $800,000. The Hartford Fire other members of their respective groups, 
1936 1935 1934 1936 1935 1934 
Home of New York — National of Hartford Group 
Home of New York. Se SPE AWDSS SROGRIE SGITS  Watlodial Fire ...ccsccccccvesscccacsccscscecace $ 3,094,708 $ 2,626,560 $ 1,936.79 
ION he ns bag die ndgesonuad cea ten ae . 4,428,850 1,676,821 LZeG24 )0=— Mechanics & Traders... cccccccascsscvceseves 229,892 195,116 143,876 
EN NEES cie'a'or gg do daa ve weies varie das 2,425,364 1,117,881 Si2e6s Franklin National ........cccicscccsccssececsees 106,104 90,054 66,404 
POOR BIMONED ics ccssindaiecxecnsecnsnenacnones’ 1,008,652 339,977 TF FI) «= TERGCOMUMEMAD oon s sccicvveneccecsanesececss 106,104 90,053 66,404 
NE cc rakiniwnnadenenternnekege we « 445,553 ones ‘a 
New Brunswick Fire...........ccceccesccececs 445,553 O25 dnp etiinneansonckquvaneesccanacses $ 3,536,808 $ 3,001,783 $ 2,213,475 
ee ae re ee 445,553 
Homestead Fire ..... ee eee ee 445,553 . 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine........ 443,685 his aiid America Fore Group 
acral Am e ricz ee ae ey en ee 37: 3.063 1 25,745 146,986 C ontinental ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee $ 1,374,678 $ 983,284 $ 930,326 
Ec cncdaxeanivaabectn ooevecesamenen aka 222,777 sss sais , HEINE, Sn cstvericecenewnsonensvecederenne 1,258,875 981,373 932,874 
0 eee Niagara NE a ee swewnenae nace neetndemmaken 365,072 528,372 466,881 
= a Pitst American Five. ......ccciccocccceccscsecacs 249,456 169,135 66,001 
ene ree $36,115,105 $12, 198,572 $8835,131 American Eagle ..........cccccsccecccccccceces 174,463 156,839 167,948 
eg ee 34,959 29,006 19,229 
Fireman’s Fund Gro a a inal 
Fireman’s Fund......... ~ a ht 0 i Ss 4,517,346 $ 3,821,639 $ 2,473,985 IE acide acarecaanehmSrcaree- pe ewanreao een eek $ 3,457,503 $ 2,848,009 $ 2,583,250 
Reems Fide Be Marie. an ccs es cccvencccasscosees eves 
rch ‘ ed iis wie ul amen were ne’ a — 
Occidental of S. F. see | Fire Association Siem 
a $ 4.517. ¢ 3971 630 2,473,985 TE eb case Lewrinewscaeuw ware nens $ 2,340,276 $ 1,249,462 $ 1,410,632 
DOM. woe rcareenarsescsrsenentensens ee Saw $ > Lumbermen’s of Pa. .....0...ccccccceseeeseeee 374,418 199,874 175,20 
~~. Reliance of Philadelphia baie eran dich etia ances wise 249,612 133,250 133,552 
ae a. = __ vain iggy ll $1,716,001 $ 1,559,718 $ 1,167,931 Philadelphia National ............. 0.0.00 eee eee 156,008 83,281 71,020 
I III, cl od aia wis aoew ek wn nara 1,452,104 1,166,440 926,923 5 
iar Samay’ Wiles. wc... ccc ccccesceensee 617 048 444,923 353°885 ROO ices vcdadwnvenestvccweciewes se0¥s $ 3,120,314 $ 1,665,867 $ 1,790,494 
: | ccceccevcecceesesee $ 3,785,243 $ 3,171,081 $ 2,448,739 Raped Btverpend Grome 
Liverpool & London & Globe.................. $ 865,248 $ 627,841 $. 539,123 
Ce Be re 865,248 627,841 539,123 
ee. Sr eee errr 636,832 467,024 407,091 
TR UN ok iin ch aw ewan wis ard ocereae barca sone 301,916 223,181 196,695 
ae OE PER accede endcctecvcrecesvessues 167,183 121,312 104,169 
American & Foreign, N. Y............0.202eeeee 88,845 66,835 59,957 
PRR RIE cdc dndndsinwarderedantecnnvaerdws 55,728 40,437 34,723 
Capital of Califortim. .......6c0.ccccccccescscvecs 15,134 18,162 9.702 
® British & Foreign Marine.................06+. 9,653 9,571 10,614 
INCORPORATED Thames & Mersey Marine................0+0+- eae ae «aia 
Seaboard of Baltimore. ..........csccccccseeccs 
U N D E R W R | T F R S Ns 5 sade einnideCaresesideonvnseteons $ 3,005,787 $ 2,202,204 $ 1,901,197 
Hartford Fire Group 
NN oo eh ioe k dxeeke mepeereyenweve sete $ 2,844,391 $ 2,390,628 $ 1,992,311 
New York Underwriters...............2000000: 51,583 47,652 37,914 
Northwestern F. & M...........cccccccescececs 36,856 29,647 23,319 
CG, er cana nen wink eer er ebhe ne 12,642 11,268 7,325 
pe Se err erry 6,223 5,206 4.067 
a Stonewall of Alabams..........cccecsccsescsece wate aie 
Automo r e Queen City of Sioux Falls....-..-.:++-+ss++-+- be 
BN ic dkndicmimidcnvanencsveeernce xine $ 2,951,695 $ 2,484,401 $ 2,064,9% 
Pearl American Group 
asuqd y Widen Gt MAMIE carcakas dvke;cenccarcssessnes $ 1,312,984 $ 1,136,338 $ 427,413 
Bnreka-setarity FB Miincccsscccewscscccssees 660,640 504,981 - 
CT os ah a cad eae awineauinmlesnnnes 660,640 436,869 427,258 
Ini an d M arin e WD 5 cxorninncoialveanseadwaaesens $ 2,634,264 $ 2,078,188 $ 1,164,670 
Chubb & Son Group 
Federal of New Jersey..........0.eeeceeeeeees $ 1,822,251 $ 1,255,947 $ 1,046,305 
PEF ON DI, 6.5.55 de cclemcccnenseenese2 326,065 224,271 187,152 
uret RM GE ROMION cok cecasiiecrsnnscnwnwes svn 325,645 223,678 126,003 
NS Sod oi ciwhad na bdedinaes onae rons 130,426 89,707 74,914 
MNES chidawcclicsdssoetincwciie nia wenseuoes $ 2,604,387 $ 1,793,603 $ 1,494,374 
North British & Mercantile Group , 
North British & Mercantile.............s0.000. $ 905,703 $ 562,800 $ 376,662 
ND Scie yi vavink ont s:an svn ea been eke 668,442 ee ao 
ee Be ER POE re 362,676 238,678 ’ 
99 JOHN ST NEW YORK Commonwealth of N. Yu..ccc.c..cccccecceeeees 311,724 254082 «190873 
' Homeland of America............scsceeeeceees 227,656 144,079 85,191 
Telephone BEekman 3-4355 AE loeiissecevcniscenremabaencntes $ 2,476,201 $ 1,708,220 $ 1,227,129 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Can We Help You Sell More 


Automobile Insurance? 


l OR THE majority of brokers automobile insurance continues to be a 
major line. This year, with many more cars on the highways, much addi- 


tional insurance will be sold. 


Recognizing that the sale of this coverage (like most other forms of 
insurance) is due largely to the sales efforts and ability of brokers and 
agents, the ZURICH believes that these producers—counsellors on insurance 


to the public—are rightfully entitled to the most considerate, intelligent 


and helpful cooperation. 


The wisdom of this viewpoint is obvious. It explains why this office 
is ever alert to the needs of producers, why it stands ready to assist in the 
solution of underwriting problems and its constructive and friendly attitude. 
In other words, why it strives to render service that will help sell your service. 
If you are not already receiving that kind of cooperation, we shall be pleased 


to have you drop-in and see us. 


MINNER... BABNETT .. 


80 JOHN STREET 189 MONTAGUE ST. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. BEekman 3-8280 Tel. MAin 4-5869 
MANAGERS: 


Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH 


GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INS. CO., LTD. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Zurich, Switzerland of New York 


P. S.—Minner and Barnett, Inc., as marine agents for the British General Insurance Co., Ltd., of London, England, and the Switzerland 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., of Zurich, Switzerland, are also equipped to underwrite marine, transportation and “all risks” coverages. 
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INC. 


WHITEHILL AGENCY, 


10 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone—JOhn 4-4180 


UNDERWRITING AGENTS 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY AND CASUALTY 
Sun Indemnity Co. of N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE & THEFT 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Northern Insurance Co. of New York 


INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Federal Union Insurance Company 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. 


FIRE 


wie 
ei =e Office, Ltd. 


Gi 


(Metropolitan & Suburban) 


Sun Insurance 











We Provide Full Protection 


for American-Owned 


Abroad 


Automobiles 


ing aware that with the excellent automobile 
roads in many foreign countries, the constant 
improvement in transportation facilities, plus 
the full and low-cost protection afforded by our 
policies—the first of their kind to be provided 
by American companies—the taking of a car 
abroad is a simple matter. 





Call or write 
for full 


information. 


Undoubtedly many of your clients will be go- 
ing abroad with their cars this summer. Per- 
suade them to take out one of our American 
policies with full European service. By doing 
so you will increase your income, and will ren- 
der your clients a service for which they will 
thank you. 


MERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Increasing numbers of Americans are becom- 

















Auto Fire Writings of Company Groups 
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1936 1935 1934 
Aetna Life Group 
Automobile of Hartford.............+.eeeeeeeee $ 2,372,209 $ 1,343,986 $ 962% 
TDUMINTG OC BIMTOIOIG ooo ik.k sc die ccce bar eeeesne 52,692 21,112 15,944 
POW DIG, WONRTIODS 0h iv cccccevcccoscesensdccs EX MG 10,041 aa 
es 
ak nike eaten tah asnnk x cincblaeieiewe $ 2,424,901 $ 1,375,139 $ 9R2 1% 
Insurance Co. of North America Group - 
Insurance Co. of North America............... $ 1,837,673 $ 1,452,701 $ 1,199,459 
Alliance of Philadelphia..............0....00005 206,738 163,429 
o> SRE rePRETee 114,855 90,793 74.966 
Central Fire of Baltimore.................0000- 103,369 81,714 67.469 
National Security Pare. ...... <0 cscckeconseciccs 34,456 27,238 22.4% 
Es 6s ocaNeni aa Keusasdudakewrareieeenk $ 2,297,091 $ 1,815,875 $ 1,499,323 
Loyalty Group 
WARNES OE DR, Bik ve cincciniccncieseessccnassoacvs $ 1,195,214 $ 898847 $ 766,744 
Milwaukee Mechanics ................eeeeeeees 344,383 258,987 197,861 
en e.g rrr 121,547 91,407 68,014 
Concordia of Milwaukee................eeceeee 121,547 91,404 68,015 
National-Ben Franklin .............-00002eeees 121,547 91,403 68,014 
ee a I ee err : 121,547 91,403 68,014 
DECCNAUNES OF PRB scccciccctccscssecvenswess oeee cece oe 
Total. ....0.ccsceccecccececccccecscecence $ 2,025,785 $ 1,523,451 $ 1,236,062 
Crum & Forster Group 
a een ner ere $ 577,714 $ 344,037 $ 256,835 
United States Fire... .... 0.0.0... ce cee cee eee 572,935 568,614 294,918 
Westchester Fire oo... ccccccccccsccsvccccecces 519,613 419,300 402,75 
Biritish: Asme@riea ....cccccccscccccccccvcccscsess 80,058 69,042 65,656 
WEStern Of FOP... cccecccevecvenccencanse 76,630 80,492 40,737 
PN CE TM 5 nina 65.6 etKineowed cave cawebos 71,573 41,771 33,149 
Southern Fire of N. C......... save arg area tara Bens 40,792 38,372 27,69 
ON & 2 & SR ereerrer ere rere 33,817 20,712 8737 
Ptermatiomial OF DE. YW oasociccc cies cocccccescoeses 20,499 36,024 23,623 
Total. ......ccccccececcececcccecccceceees $ 1,993,631 $ 1,618,364 $ 1,154,041 
Aetna Fire Group 
DUE GONE oo hae O8i Rese sacesee code He REERE $ 1,658,256 $ 1,159,364 $ 869,825 
World Fire & Marine...........2. cee cee eeeeeee 112,263 77,817 67,046 
PISO DE occccvkcscoareverderccccceeserses 63,450 28,475 17,228 
NS ci. caw iv dce nds eieesokeatconsneee’ $ 1,833,969 $ 1,265,656 $ 954,099 
National Union Group 
NWattomal Union Fite. o....05 0 ccccccccccccsccesece $ 1,416,509 $ 1,059,289 $ 840,865 
Birmingham of Pittsburgh...................-. 5,321 cat ie. 
Ny os ctihcn dtataics es waeeesensawetre $ 1,421,830 $ 1,059,289 $ 840,865 
Tokio Group 
Tokio Marine & Fire.............cccccccccccece $ 692,213 $ 526,436 $ 410,504 
Standard of New York... .c.cessvesceseccceces 579,104 435,234 315,070 
SOE inc eikcxtiptiexdaydenduadee owe emewsskie 128,689 97,503 Ps 
BO isicxtnkcécnvineeeeeriwtanteasnteared $ 1,400,006 $ 1,059,073 $ 725,574 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
ee Ee ee nee 1,163,420 863,604 730,089 
I EE ME es css b pened eeanmarmnensees 136,873 101,600 85,818 
EE eae 34,218 25,400 21,471 
IN oe gis a pkcpekbanadassmenecnees 34,218 25,400 21,471 
WN isc d wader nbdartendewe ranean mwheataie $ 1,368,729 $ 1,016,004 $ 858,849 
St. Paul F. & M. Group 
eS ee $ 1,104,170 $ 3,927,276 $ 3,019,763 
BRCORNEY OF Ste FO. iciceessnssonvesiecesacaes 220,730 182,121 180,197 
I 0.605 a cranaacaake swine icniinnnncnsies $ 1,324,900 $ 4,109,397 $ 3,199,960 
General of America Group 
IE NE PIII on is Ses css be cea wa eS reaen $ 1,203,899 $ 1,093,204 $ 906,052 
Firat National of Ameriea........6s.ccccscccicesss ete bee oeee 
re. cad unenainn’s veksboitetbaeuatesind $ 1,203,899 $ 1,093,204 $ 906,052 
Commercial Union Group 
Commercial Union, England..................65 $ 415,521 $ 317,038 $ 261,14 
i EEE. tare wank aicccmada 225,887 169,549 147,921 
ae Cua iains veces piano 142,225 106,740 93,135 
ES SEE ERIE ERE TT et 103,183 77,439 67,568 
i 100,394 67,563 82,178 
Commercial Union of New York............... 89,239 69,569 52,99 
NS CIEE inincavcauwdasctwatscceccistavds 39,042 29,301 25,567 
css 
WE ot stnunesecatabccakenmepaseronde: $ 1,115,491 $ 837,199 $ 730,472 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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1862—SEVENTY - FIFTH ANNIVERSARY—1937 


Affiliated Companies: 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Safeguard Insurance Company 

Orient Insurance Company 


WwW 
Ww 


The conservative investment policy and the consistent underwriting 
practice of these companies have enabled them at all times to afford 
unquestioned security to their policyholders regardless of general 


business conditions. 


They were among the pioneers writing Automobile Insurance and have 
established an enviable reputation among Agents for their progressive 
underwriting methods. Their Automobile underwriters are specialists and 
through years of practical experience they are prepared to render intelligent 


assistance to agents in servicing their Automobile Business. 


WwW 


WwW 
Departmental Offices 


Hartford New York Chicago 


W 
Ww 


San Francisco 
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Glens Falls Group 
5K dee ka Anthea ehe ees 
Commerce of Glens Falls.......... oh hiding Bete 


Great American Group 
i ea cpa khbacen hen eaw Nowe 
os ceca chine neeeenseend 
Detroit Fire & Marine.......ccccccccscsccccces 
ee EE CCE TET RTT 
OS 8 rere er rer 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine................+. 
North Carolina Home.............ccccccceeeces 
American National of Ohio.................... 


sae ee oe sl kee ean 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 

American Equitable, N. Y 
Globe & Republic of America.................. 
I IR NE a. ig idles chs Ache ach a Mk Sh wr ne Wl 
PMePROROOES OF TE. Wikvncscs ccccicseseesnvves 
Merchants & Manufacturers..........0......+. 
OE RR er er ea ere 
ne Ce ME onc gcktanecccns areas oases 
PenmOsters G& BMPOCIClS. voces cecccccccescveses 


ET te ee ee ee are 


Fire Premium Writings of Company 











1936 1935 1934 
$ 914,044 742,177 $ 582,511 
148,009 103.141 97981 

$ 1,062,053 $ 845,318 $ 680,492 
$ 825,757 $ 681,208 $ 537,332 
106,027 87°409 75,326 
42,447 34.981 21,247 
42447 34.980 30,781 
21/242 17:499 13,816 
21'242 17,499 10,637 

$ 1,059,162 $ 873,576 $ 689,139 
$ 353,654 $ 242168 $ 199,819 
193,207 162'598 126,239 
175,536 120,181 93,307 
163,066 88,369 68,608 
121326 83.072 64,492 
25687 10,581 ae 

27 125 atk 

$ 1,032,593 707,004 $ 542,465 
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| S. NEWBERGER 


Automobile 
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Hy 
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| 111 John Street—4th floor—New York 
| Telephone: BEekman 3-6080-1-2 























Place Your 
AUTOMOBILE 


Business with 


76 





A. T. CARLSON. Ine. 


William Street 


New York 
TEL. JOHN 4-2565 


AUTOMOBILE HEAD OFFICE AGENT 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
Century Insurance Co., of Scotland 











Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Phoemte OF TEMCtGOId 5... ocas ccccccseccescece 
PONE WE iene scarnicenedapeensdesiaddad 
Equitable Fire & Marine....................06- 
Great Eastern, White Plains................... 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine..................6. 
ee SS rrr eer 


OSS ES § S&S re eee 
EMT RIND TE MOEN, 666 cscs ccccnssenesvdesoes ne 
SHAMGRTA MEAP] oon. ccc ces cccccccsccccccevess 
Marine of England.................. ccc eeeeeeee 


I is a: ni death cee seaman ee wedkisee dar 


*Not included; under separate management. 


American of Newark Group 
American Of Newel. ........cc0sscscsccsceces 
Cofmmata OF Dayton... oss cccccsedeccscas veces 
CO Pivendicanvicaiadicasaniisin des wna sees 
Total 


London Assurance Group 
London Assurance ............0eeeeeceeceeuees 
Demmmattats ©. Ge bina nc cic cessed successes 
Rete Pare, A. Be Gi... ccciiccscccsveswedscssssvvses 


eee 


Hanover Fire Group 
Hanover Fire of N. Y..............00 ccc ceeees 
Fulton Fire of N. VF... ncrcesccveees PE eee ee 


i raccsinnseneedons Sands rue cenadwer ees 


Providence Washington Group 
Providence Washington.................ceceee: 
Anchor of Rhode Island.......................- 


PD dct de isd Gm dddcn wh bed irnaaeaeesewes 


Atlas of London Group 
Atlas of London 


Phoenix of London Group 
gl Be ee ere 
United Firemen’s, Phila.................0ccs0cee 
ES ee Se ea eee 
Columbia of New Jersey...............-000000: 
Union Marine & General..................006- 


Boston-Old Colony Group 
Boston 


Security of New Haven Group 
Sccurity of New Haven...........5....0cceeees 
NE TING iio nigd cidnickaawaaeearnaen eatemedaee 


Agricultural Group 
SE oo a acs doksicgcndadineddicsnvaess 
PE TNE oivao asddcamedcerickscranandaatwraks 


Rhode Island Group 
SE NE noe cicaccas badesakedondeasarned 
Merchants of Providence..................0+5: 


Ne meine cd erignaennewed naan we weeded 


Sun Group 
ee 
ee SS a ere 
ee, Se er rrr 


Caledonian Group 
ee BO ee ere 
ILE Sn lee RE eee eee ee 
Caledonian-American 





SS 


Groups (Continued) 












































(Continued on Page 46) 


1936 1935 1934 
$ 554,177 $ 396,431 $ 349519 
334,417 239,2 210,916 
66,883 47,845 42.183 
10,595 7,104 5,423 

$ 966,072 690,606 $ 60804 
$ 663,518 452,199 $ 367,18) 
112,433 115,620 108,531 
110,115 46,145 55,353 
59,260 49,525 65,200 
13,396 12,330 9,568 

* * * 

$ 958,722 675,819 $ 605,812 
$ 874,238 695,970 $ 808817 
37,153 29,691 25,228 
18,576 14,845 12,614 

$ 920,967 740,506 $ 846,659 
$ 592,842 542,023 $ 462,464 
166,803 154,228 130,211 
90,360 79,563 63,784 

$ 850,005 775,814 $ 656,459 
$ 799,970 583,738 $ 464,326 
$ 799,970 583,738 $ 464,3% 
$ 740,563 591,686 $ 480,258 
56,445 40,563 38,385 

$ 797,008 632,249 $ 518643 
$ 606,408 359,999 $ 259,609 
115,488 68,275 48,991 

$ 721,896 428,274 $ 308,600 
$ 374,146 275,524 $ 229,130 
103,929 76,535 63,647 
97,000 71,432 59,404 
76,215 56,125 46,675 
41,571 0,613 25,459 

$ 692,861 510,229 $ 424,315 
$ 480.946 407,021 $ 361,058 
185,588 145,025 127,775 

$ 666,534 552,046 $ 488,833 
$ 555,701 316,557. $ 225,255 
91,560 hae ioe 

$ 647,261 316,557. $ 225,255 
$ 574,772 468,280 $ 402,%2 
63,864 52,031 44,774 

$ 638,636 520,311 $ 447,73 
$ 314,659 215,970 $ 211,632 
209,773 143,980 141,088 

$ 524,432 359,950 $ 352,720 
$ 355,987 351,560 $ 343,680 
95,912 70,323 66,258 
45,436 51,495 55,252 

$ 497,335 473,378 $ 465,19 
456,535 292,799 $ 331,133 
31,682 23,315 51,570 

$ 488,217 316,114 $ 382,703 
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Broader Automobile Protection 











Automobile sales are increasing rapidly. Your 
customer's increased investment should be 
protected from serious loss—sell him a Com- 
prehensive Automobile Policy including $50. 
or $100. deductible collision. He will then 
have broad protection at a minimum cost. 
Finance Companies NOW DEMAND such 
protection—your customer probably needs 
it more than they do. Supply the need. 


STATEMENTS OF DECEMBER 31, 1936 


*United States Fire Insurance Co... 


Organized 1824 


*The North River Insurance Co... 
Organized 1822 


*Westchester Fire Insurance Co... cee 
Organized 1837 


The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co... 


Organized 1868 


*Richmond Insurance Co......................----20ce0.----200eeeceeeeeeeeee 
Organized 1907 


Western Assurance Co., U. S. Branch............0..0.20220.---- 
Incorporated 1851 


British America Assurance Co., U. S. Branch... 
Incorporated 1833 


Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C..........--.... 
Incorporated 1923 


*Company operates under Sections 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law. 
**Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law. 


Capital 


$2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 


1,000,000 


400,000** 
200,000** 


200,000 


CRUM & FORSTER 


MANAGERS 


110 WILLIAM ST. 


Pacific Dept. 
San Francisco 


Western Dept. 
Freeport, Ill. 














Southern Dept. 
Atlanta 


Surplus to 
$35,079,074 $11,830,468 Roe 
25,371,376 7,371,161 + ~—«*18,000,215 
20,027,789 7,414,698 —*12,613,091 
5,747,614 1,773,100 —«3,974,514 
5,312,205 1,546,273 —=—«3, 765,932 
4,682,863 1,644,494 = 3,038,369 
3,208,276 876,723 2,331,553 
1,613,947 460,353 —'1, 153,594 
NEW YORK 


Carolinas Dept. 
Durham, N. C. 


Allegheny Dept. 
Pittsburgh. 
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ASUALTY COMPANIES’ AUTOMOBILE 
WRITINGS for 1936 


Net Premiums of $219,714,278 for All Stock Carriers Doing Business 
In New York State an Encouraging Gain Over 1935 Total 


For the first time in recent years the greatly encouraged underwriters, leading pared with the 1934 total of $198,626,897 12.0%. For auto property damage and 
combined automobile casualty experience as it did to the aggregate underwriting the percentage of gain rises to 10.6. collision combined the 1936 total was 
‘ Si EN Seat iat - profit of 2%, estimated by Joseph J. Ma- For automobile bodily injury insurance $48,090 408 against $46,571,755 in 1935, o 
of stock casualty companies doing busi- : : : , 2 S ; * . y 2 — ; ga 5 , E 5, or 
: ‘ : grath, rating bureau chief, New York In- alone, this being one of the biggest lines a gain of 3.3%. Compared with the 193 
ness in New York State showed an un- surance Department. written by casualty companies. the 1936 total of $46,136,877 the percentage of 
derwriting profit on their country-wide Net premium writings on a written net premiums written are estimated at = ein is 4.2. 
volume. Production was appreciably basis for all automobile casualty lines $171,623,870 compared with a volume of On this ard following pages appear 
greater, quality of business improved, of these companies last year totaled $219,-  $159,450,568 in 1935, the gain being 76%. the comparative writings of the compa- 
with the result that loss and expense ra- 714,278 compared with a 1935 production Compared with the 1934 auto liability nies in the order of their premium stand. 


tios were lower. This turn for the better of $205,436,521, or a gain of 6.9%. Com- total of $152,490,020, the 1936 gain is ing. 















































1936 1935 1934 
A L a W 11 Maryland Casualty 2.0.2.0... .ccccccceecuecues $ 6,019,978 $ 5,772,408 $ 4,977,722 
uto iability ritings Fidelity & Casualty .............. cece cece cece 5,304,635 5,254,175 5,135,687 
The stock casualty companies in order of their autcmobile liability premium Globe Indemnity ............-.00.seeeeeceeeees 5,114,861 4,490,255 4,753,485 
standing for 1936 are as follows: European General .............c0cccccsceeees 4,563,742 3,401,846 3,168,864 
1936 1935 1934 Continental Casualty yh sitter dnd atecl paraeautee are wee 4,191,981 3,481,337 3,118,571 
Travelers Insurance Co. .........00000cceeeeee: de... descr lenenge-— iacanaighaaainedaaieanaamiaa ae 
Hartford Accident .............ccccsceeeeeeees ee Se Re SI nasi nesneseresoniens ae 
NE FUROUNOOA Sinai cares nagreeerccsrecanaeasen 9,005,480 8,407,964 7,803,862 Zurich .....+....... Rtas nae on ew nek SeE 3,974,695 3.793,367 3,301,84 
American Automobile ...............2.-00e00+- 8553605 7,066,491 5,730,841 Massachusetts Bonding ....................... mae {I 
Aetna Casualty & Surety .................008- 7,897,859 5,531,676 4,010,443 New Amsterdam ( ROMONY oon seescereecerseess SASS 598 — S735 
Employers’ Liability ..............s.ssceeeeees 7,713,798 7,713,271 8,246,108 “American Motorists ........... see ee sees seen 3,481,124 3,250,156 2,695,592 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty............. 6,475,476 6019811 6,109,164 Indemnity of North America .................. es JE 
: . Stamdard Accident ...0000.6 cos sccsecccceccseve 3,196,247 3,140,570 > 2,559,49% 
— eS = Great American Indemnity .................. 3,041,628 2,592,467 3,412,935 
PED as. bcib pi ang bacvasaecsaeawsntdenenddees 2,641,060 4,435,171 5,559,490 
Preserved AcCtident 200.666 cciccecosiarcrsccves 2,249,838 1,927,559 1,708,606 
+ ee . Century Indemnity ...............000 0c eee eee 2,220,630 977,491 2,023,144 
Specializing in Glens Falls Indemnity ...................2000- 2,098,165 2,053,879 1,964,388 
Metropolitan Casualty ..........2-.ceccees te 2,056,475 1,801,250 1,770,562 
London Guarantee & Acc‘dent................ 2,014,283 1,923,115 2.135.772 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance Ocean Accident & Guarantee ................. 2,001,062 2,816,014 2,954,333 
| Commerctal Casualty. ......6.cccccessccessceses 1,831,745 1,596,577 1,610,502 
— is American Employers’ ..............0000- Sink 1,817,539 1,787,731 1,738,238 
A participating stock company whose automo- Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia ......... 1,783,069 1,442,106 —_—_‘1,037982 
bile policyholders have been enjoying General Reinsurance ............00ceec cee eeees 1,773,758 1,539,915 1,104,087 
ss United States Guarantee ..................005- 1,696,107 1,653,551 1,593,726 
return dividends for the past 20 vos. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity .................... 1,622,437 1,273,003 1,233,665 
ee Or CeO i £6 a ksicnaoensevds eb cxwusenkes 1,421,775 765,249 722,915 
London & Lancashire Indemnity .............. 1,374,025 1,187,067 1,135,174 
SECURITY tae SERVICE one SAVING ae Plomme TnGewmatty oociicc cc csccacdvccvessvccsecs 1,348,174 1,031,340 821,059 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity ................- 1,344,781 1,034,269 853,348 
Wasted States Casmaty ocicisciccccsiccsssvccs 1,283,118 1,297,863 1,386,979 
° ° UU IN ne cin cictavaea diciewareeddomnnee 1,281,907 1,800,937 2,182,238 
One of the Strongest Companies in the Auto- Standard Surety & Casualty ................. 1,272,046 1,014,435 781,161 
mobile Insurance Field. | Keystone Auto Club ...............sceeeeceees 1,236,817 1,166,856 —_—1,095,646 
, . Bacticers Tndewmity o.oo seis cacicccccscvwecce ss 1,214,316 1,356,208 1,193,483 
Now—Plate Glass and Burglary, also! Allstate of Chicago.........scccces eecneeeeees 1,130,756 859,227 563,315 
Phoenix Indemnity ............c00cceeeeeeeees 1,064,221 1,002,118 1,003,880 
ee et re 1,032,950 1,834,674 1,587,628 
American Reinsurance ............e0ssceeeees 967,176 843,834 505,478 
MANUFACTURERS RE NS ae cir test aes ede R en sercwieae dan 937,111 881,778 1,046,064 
AMEE OO i s oniv 5 00a Wad eewaeane sw uate 933,310 829,297 773,617 
CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY Merchants Indemnity, New York ............ 647,735 566,670 528,085 
— Ren ey seal geartanaterasitirentset ptr borers pa 
OF PHILADELPHIA _ R.B. DUTT, president Citizens Casualty of New York ..00.000.000.1. 354132 "29910 «599 
Ce I So ce iwes teen enwenes 527,866 4 9 
TEMRIECE: TOTES, oo onno cepins cedecednsnaease 292,861 293,759 359,58 
1 16 JOHN STREET Universal  ecevaace’ Ee 243,991 275,946 389,129 
cee pcx Samara Ten wi dela a eeae ao oye ae 

: orkshire 0 REPRE S Oren e ete ear eee 36,8 ) : 
(Suite 2311) oe permed a a ila ca 102 244 us 120,297 
NEW YORK Norwich Union Indemnity ...............++.. 156,565 324,640 885,819 
First Reinsurance of Hartford................. 82,805 129,227 56.490 
Telephone: BEekman 3-7133 C. J. JAIXEN, Resident Manager Provident Accident & White Cross..... nee 1,124 2,970 5,068 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland .............. + ; 7 
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Auto Liability Writings of 


The Casualty Company Groups 


Casualty company group writings of auto liability insurance appear below, with 


e Travelers Group still holding its lead on net premium volume which has been 












































th “ 
maintained consistently for some years past. 
1936 1935 1934 
Travelers Group ; i a 
Travelers Ins. Co, pac waa. Ua clasts 6 valserdia Gt e $16,731,873 $16,798,845 $15,110,548 
Peagelers INAEMMITY.. <6. 00.-<eie eee esicwedisieeiens 292,861 293,759 359,593 
I oD ea a ce cy aes abe gai $17,024,734 $17,092,604 $15,470,141 
Aetna Life Group ; 
esi CAGUAILY GE ST OUY 6.5 o5icic0.0sc ¥05 56500000 $ 7,897,859 $ 5,531,676 + $ 4,010,443 
I Por oc kncnkni nates paiasnnibiicc eben’ 2,641,000 4,435,171 5,559,490 
I a a aaa et whe le a Gg oh tee te $10,538,919 $ 9,966,847 $ 9,569,933 
Royal-Liverpool Groups —— 
NMI oc uo hols oe cea kwaeraunas peewee $ 5,114,861 $ 4,490,255 $ 4,753,485 
EE OE ET TEE er eee Ter 4,098,359 3,065,071 3,983,928 
x xiinwwecchineeisoeissieenebas 937,111 881,778 1,046,064 
ES ae Oe er en a nee $10,150,331 $ 9,037,104 $ 9,783,477 
Employers’ Group 
RET, ONO shes ies osessvn eeicciecingainos sem $ 7,713,798 $ 7,713,271 $ 8,246,108 
Denentatt HAMQIOPETS. «<6 saceses de sews cseewan 1,817,539 1,787,731 1,738,238 
ee cit lant tw as aa cerned $ 9,531,337 $ 9,501,002 $ 9,984,346 
New Amsterdam Group 
New Amsterdam Casualty ........6:scecsevens $ 3,493,774 $ 3,879,040 $ 3,729,325 
RS Ba ere 1,283,118 1,297,863 1,386,979 
ES ee ee ee ee eee e $ 4,776,892 $ 5,176,903 $ 5,116,304 
Continental Casualty Group 
Continental Casualty ............. ee $ 4,191,981 $ 3,481,337 $ 3,118,571 
RN ON 55 icon ca cncarencareetacmreiaie a weierd Ra ara 238,464 208,564 248,272 
OS EO Ee ene oe ae ee ee $ 4,420,445 $ 3,689,901 $ 3,366,843 
Loyalty Group 
nC att CASURIOY 5 6.5 oonccncecencdonnnetoe $ 2,056,475 $ 1,801,250 $ 1,770,562 
SEA CAOIEY «65 bien cov cmencdetninencmeen 1,831,745 1,596,577 1,610,502 
OS ee eee pele oie sere tae $ 3,888,220 $ 3,397,227 $ 3,331,064 
Phoenix of London Grou 
London Guarantee & Accident................. $ 2,014,283 $ 1,923,115 $ 2,135,772 
ee 6 ae rae 1,064,221 1,002,118 1,003,829 
Norwich Union Indemnity.................e00+ ° * . 
RII i etecngin sin so Gril pightabens Sewlie Makan $ 3,078,504 $ 2,925,233 $ 3,139,661 
*Not included, being under separate management. 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee............... .. $ 2,001,062 $ 2,816,014 $ 2,954,333 
PUNO. NUDIUNIIN oc oioswas acdew's sainee Sead yan 527,866 4 99 
Rh em Nate leer ae Sok ain peed $ 2,528,928 $2,816,018 $ 2,954,432 
Preferred Accident Group 
NEON PURO. soc ia se arncsedeadsemsvene $ 2,249,838 $ 1,927,559 §$ 1,708,606 
Pemtective INGO Mily.. 06 ois vcecdecccvavsnccceas 192,244 127,345 120,297 
| St Fee a nee eT Oe Re $ 2,442,082 $ 2,054,904 $ 1,828,903 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Prema Ss Pond Fd. so. occ cascnessedevessses $ 1,622,437 $ 1,273,003 $ 1,233,665 
WPPEAE TG, OF CAlon oc cic cs ccinsccuse seesaw 581,113 563,528 590 074 
cla eae eee Wc ts aha cw Shh aha $ 2,203,550 $ 1,836,531 $ 1,823,739 
American Surety Group 
OS a a ee eee $ 933,310 $ 829297 $ 773,617 
Meee MEA MMMMED ois occa pals so 29 taeda sensewess 643,535 582,165 676,718 
Re ee ie ae ne Ree Ce Re $ 1,576,845 $ 1,411,462 $ 1,450,335 


Auto P. D. and Collision 


The country-wide property damage and collision net premium writings of the 
stock casualty companies doing business in New York State, for the years 1936, 
1935 and 1934 are given below, arranged according to their income on these classes. 


1936 

Travelers Indemnity .............00sescecseeees $ 5,139,853 
NN MN os Sade endesabsiceuwas 3,012,825 
ee CRUD OF SURNOEY oa cis ce ecces eves sess 2,987,640 
AMerican Automobile .........cssscsccceesees 2,702,022 
OS eee ae enn 2,473,753 
MOTOS COUN ios ons cv casnes cxmcvewtons 2,213,913 
 Pidelity & Guaranty. . 5.05. <cscssvsccess 2,083,116 
ES Oe eee ere 1,919,276 
BE Oe ON coucncdbeendvchdens 1,718,260 
I ii as cucu s bons wanienetaisinns 1,574.038 
Continental Casualty .............sscecceeeeees 1,291,319 
IEA NINO rec cca ik ad RR Riera Sos 1,238,845 
ei ier een eee 1,121,568 
Indemnity OR Wicd Aiieretiicss sce cccecesesses 1,090,801 
Massachusetts Bonding ................ceeeee- 1,073,490 
New Amsterdam RMU piscine Knors a8 tha-e's etace 1,038,390 


(Continued on following page) 


s 


1935 


$ 5,208,052 


1,354,687 
1,126,090 
1,150,636 
1,004,074 
1,065,211 

996,639 
1,059,750 


1934 
$ 5,284,524 
2.861 234 
3,416,951 
1,858,778 
2,341,949 
2,663,118 
2,151,334 
1,740,180 





ESTABLISHED 1909 


Alexander Greene & Company 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

BEEKMAN 3-1070 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
NEWARK, N. J. MARKET 2-1116 


BROKERS’ SERVICE OFFICE 
7 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 
Manag Metropoli Auto. Dep’t. 
FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
General Agents—All Lines 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
Metropolitan Inland Marine Agents 
UNITED FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Ballard & Greene, Inc. 
Managers—State of New Jersey (Casualty & Surety) 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
General Agents—New York and Newark 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INS. CO. 


Greene & Leiste, Inc. 


Metropolitan and Suburban General Agents—Fire & Allied Lines 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INS. CO. (SPRINGFIELD F. & M. Group) 
Country-Wide Binding Agents 


























JUDGE for yourself— 


A trial will convince you that for complete satisfaction 





—whether your business is large or small—there is no 


office better equipped to render personal attention to 


SWEENEY 


INCORPORATED 


123 William St., New York 
Tel. BEekman 3-1356 


your requirements. 


R. W. 


Metropolitan General Auto. Agents 


City of New York Ins. Co. 


Borough Agents 
Great American Indemnity Co. 


Fire Agents 
Detroit F. & M. Insurance Co. 


National Reserve Insurance Co. 2 ©. SWEENEY, feadien 


JOHN S. MULCARE, Vice Pres’t 
BERGEN TALLMAN, Vice Pres’t. 


Inland Marine Agents 


Dubuque F. & M. Insurance Co. 











Submit Your Problems on... 


CASUALTY —Jack Dexter 
AUTOMOBILE —Gil Wilson 

MARINE [Inland and Ocean) —A| Gosz 

FIRE (City-Suburban-Country-wide)—Al Humrich 


Losses Adjusted and Paid At This Office 


The Whelpley Agency, Inc. 


A. WHELPLEY, President 


Eugene C. Richard Co., Inc. 


E. C. RICHARD, President 


Telephone: BEekman 3-4250 NEW YORK 
Inc.): 355 East 149th Street 


87 MAIDEN LANE 
Uptown Office (The Whelpley Agency 
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Auto P. D. and Collision (Continued) 


1936 1935 1934 

American Motorists Ins. Co $ 1,026,023 $ 978426 $ 792,268 
Great American Indemnity............... 944,835 811,453 784,135 
SES eee 916,953 872,432 753,554 
Century Indemnity ................ 657,551 603,693 630,133 

Glens Falls Indemnity.......... 650,365 647,692 663,183 
+f referred Accident . ; = a 616,857 533,362 492,969 

London Guarantee & ‘Accident. rs 616,129 590,707 716,344 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee....... 612,156 893,382 998,815 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phila..... 593,592 473,245 357,024 
American Employers ............ 560,455 566,302 579,206 
Sun Indemnity ................ 527,829 569,702 671,721 
Keystone Auto Club........ hades 490,531 452,104 415,608 
Metropolitan Casualty ............... 456,819 411,784 419,704 
United States Guarantec............. 456,043 447,069 433,930 
Home Indemnity ............. ‘ 439,303 298,518 245,073 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity......... 437,529 388,981 398,164 
Car & General............ ‘ 427,460 229,007 244,795 
Employers Reinsurance .... 419,361 489,237 —357,579 
Commercial Casualty .......... 389,080 372,550 399,822 
Bankers Indemnity sella oe get 374,971 365,838 366,176 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 371,368 338,789 249,134 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity. 371,219 294,894 182,577 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 349,196 273,680 250,348 
United States Casualty........ 349,149 321,047 444,415 
Phoenix Indemnity ...............2-0000- 343,485 327,456 24,943 
Allstate of Chicago.............. 339,959 280,331 198,348 
Ameritas SUPOEY oon ccccccescces 302,136 270,100 258,158 
Eagle Indemnity ................... 257,308 239,537 308,917 
Columbia Casualty ‘ ested, 173,860 *4 * 
New York Casualty............ 170,200 161,130 194,603 
Excess Insurance Co.......... 125,787 441,508 309,162 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y 111,302 7,454 ew 
American Reinsurance ...... ey ee 81,226 75,390 10,221 
National Casualty ............ 78.979 70,706 85,148 
European General ............. 76,959 73,846 41,718 
Yorkshire Indemnity ......... 75,998 101,818 164,770 
Universal Indemnity ............... 74,006 81,530 111,849 
Norwich Union Indemnity........... 51,593 97,830 265,620 
Protective Indemnity .......... 44,138 29,392 28,455 
First Reinsurance of Hartford..... 19,148 3,470 ae 
Occidental Indemnity of Cal....... 16,795 22,274 42,869 
General Reinsurance ............ 13,046 215,974 11,622 


Accident & Cas. of Switzerland............. t + “ 
*Premiums reinsured in affiliated compa 
tCommenced writing in 1937. 


Combined Auto Liability, Property 


Damage and Collision Premiums 


property damage and 


York 


writings—liability, 
business in New 


The complete country-wide automobile 
collision combined—of the stock casualty companies doing 


State for the years 1936, 1935 and 1934 are given below, arranged according to 
premium income. 
1936 1935 1934 

Travelers Insurance Co.......... $16,731,873 $16,798,845 $15,110,548 
Hartford Accident .............ccscccceccccces 12,273,345 12,059,303 11,315,630 
General Accident ............. 11,479,233 10,776,889 10,145,811 
American Automobile ................-00200e0: 11,255,627 9,312,820 7,589 619 
Aetna Casualty & Surety........ ai aerl ayant eels 10,885,499 8,923,321 7,427,384 
Employers’ Liability ................... eat 9,927,711 10,017,124 10999,226 
CE oy Ieee G GUAPARRY. «6 ons cceccsccccecces 8,558,592 8,070,932 8,260,498 
Maryland Casualty ............ a cg tsa cers ee 7,939,254 7,616,958 6,717,962 
TE CINE oo acs b dee cdnede ne teeamese : 7,022,895 6,932, 765 6,851,944 
I I es aa cain dip dAes dg dies 6,688,899 5,844,942 6,268,691 
OIE COONEY ooo vd 6 cceicn dacccsensveces 5,483,300 4,607,427 4,153,885 
Travelers Indemnity ........... 5,432,714 5,501,811 5,644,117 
ONAL IDGOMIMIEY nce ccscccsccccses 5,337,204 4,815,707 5,158,212 
Massachusetts Bonding ......... 5,044,759 4,595,486 4,310,573 
Zurich ..... 4,891,648 4.665, 799 4,055,448 
European OEE ocicicinescsces 4,640,701 3,475,692 3,210,582 
Indemnity of North America........ 4,549,749 4,409,333 4,533.340 
New Amsterdam Casualty............ 4,532,164 4,938,790 4,852,090 
American Motorists ............. 4,507,147 4,228,582 3,487,860 
Fmployers Reinsurance ........ 4,445,394 4,141,826 3,732.559 
Standard Accident ............. 4,317,815 4,144,644 3.524.690 
Great American Indemnity..... 3,986,463 3,403,920 3.197,070 
Century Indemnity ............ 2,878,181 1,581,184 2,653,297 
Preferred Accident ... 2,866,695 2,460,971 2,201.°75 
Glens Falls Indemnity 2,748,530 2,701,571 2,627,571 
oe eee eee 2. 641,060 4,435,171 5,559 490 
London Guarantee & Acc’ a 2,630,412 2,513,822 2,852,116 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 2,613,218 3,709,396 3,953.148 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ 2,513,294 2,213,034 2,190,266 
\merican Employers ead . 2,377,994 2,354,033 2,317.444 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila sl teed 2,376,661 1,915,351 1,395,006 
Commercial Casualty ........ 2,220,825 1,969,127 2.010 324 
United States Guarantee... 2,152,150 2,100,620 2,027,656 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity....................- 2,059,966 1.661.984 1,631 829 
Car & General........... 1,849,235 994.256 967,710 
Sun Indemnity ...... 1,809,736 2.370,639 2,853,9°9 
Home Indemnity ..... 1,787,477 1,329,858 1,066,132 
General Reinsurance ............ 1,786,804 1,755,889 1,115,709 
London & Lancashire Indemnity car wah 1,745,393 1,525,856 1,384,308 
en TOR niaiciiinestacncdsnnawmaaiaasin 1,727,348 1,618,960 1,511,254 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity................... 
Rimied Dinkes CASMAEY 5.5. cece ccccccaecscns 
Standard Surety & Casualty.................. 
NE MN no cv ciwlera viol aid oaaiew ewe Back 
Pe I, iva enka eon o Sloe bau eal Gate 
Phoenix Indemnity 
American Surety 
Eagle Indemnity 
Excess Insurance Co. ..... 0.66. cece 
American Reinsurance 
New Work Castalty. .......c0scccceus 
Columbia Casualty 
IE EI Licicstn te sce saws Vonkensceaverre 
Merchants Indemnity, 
Occidental Indemnity 
Universal Indemnity 
National Casualty 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
Protective Indemnity er ee 
Norwich Union Indemnity..................... 
First Reinsurance 
Provident Acc’t & White Cross re 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland................ 
+Commenced writing in 1937. 
*Balance of premiums reinsuré 


1,589,287 
1 470, 715 
1,407,706 
1,235,446 
1,194,419 
1,158,737 
1,048,402 
813,735 
701,726 
605,434 
647,735 
597,908 
318,597 
317,443 
312,897 
236,382 
208,158 
101,953 
1,124 
! 


d in affihated company 


422470 
132,697 
2970 

T 


” 


148,752 
1,151,439 
56.450 
5,068 

; 


Combined Auto Liability, P. D. and 
C. Writings of Casualty Groups 


Arranged by casualty company groups 
ing, the combined automobiie liability, 
country-wide, are as follows: 


property 


damage 


in the order of their 1936 volume stand- 
and collision premiums, 





























° 
1936 1935 1934 
Travelers Croup 
Travelers Ins. Co.................. veveeeeeees $16,731,873 $16,798,845 $15,110,548 
Travelers Indemnity ....06000006082 0000. 5,432,714 5,501,811 5,644,117 
TN oom pala gach @ieacgs $22,164,587 $22,300,656 $20,754,665 
Aetna Life Croup 
Aetna Casualty & Surety......... nonce wera 10,885,499 8,923,321 7,427,384 
SE TENE 6 xicnnaaeCaconcniwknasds svemnave cae $ 2,641,060 $ 4,435,171 $ 5,559.49 
[ree ee ....+. $13,526,559 $13,358,492 $12,986,874 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 
Globe Indemnity .....................c0 ce eeee $ 6,688,899 $ 5,844,942 $ 6,268 601 
Royal Indemnity .............. 5,337,204 4,815,707 5,158,212 
Eagle Indemnity .............. 1,194,419 1,121,315 1,354,981 
NS os i crime neeaanneweivesa's weeeeeeees $13,220,522 $11,781,964 $12,781,794 
Employers’ Group 
Employers’ Liability oo .6cicccccccccesseecscevs $ 9,927,711 $10,017,124 $10,909,226 
American Employers .................0-. 2,377,994 2,354,033 2,317,444 
Ee ee a .. $12,305,705 $12,371,157 $13,226,670 
New Amsterdam Group 
New Amsterdam .................5. rye: $ 4,532,164 $ 4,938,790 $ 4,852,0% 
Bi a EN ic Takis wn dds mdcwnecmes 1,632,267 1,618,910 1,831,394 
ON oc Blaise at be ats ek tet Wap ks $ 6,164,431 $ 6,557,700 $ 6,683,4% 
Continental Casualty Croup 
Continental Casualty .............. $ 5,483,300 $ 4,607,427 $ 4,153,885 
National Casualty 317,443 279,270 333,420 
ES ee eee ee eee .. $ 5,800,743 $ 4,886,697 $ 4,487,305 
Loyalty Group 
Metropolitan Casualty ..................0000- $ 2,513,294 $ 2,213,034 $ 2,190,206 
Commercial Casualty ..........ccccccccnsccsecs 2,220,825 1,969,127 2,010,324 
2" en ne ee eee ee ee $ 4,734,119 $ 4,182,161 $ 4,200,59 
Phoenix of London Group 
London Guarantee & Accident......... ....ee+ $2,630,412 $ 2,513,822 $ 2,852,116 
Phoenix Indemnity ; 1,407,706 1,329,574 1,328,832 
Norwich Union Indemnity. Eo eee ere . * . 
NR oo es ae emia . $ “4,038, 118 $ 3,843,396 $ 4,180,948 
*Not included, being under s« ‘pa ate mane gement 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
SS eae errr $ 2,613,218 $ 3,709,306 $ 3,953,148 
Columbia Casualty 701,726 8 9 


OE eee a ok ae ss - $ 
Preferred Accident Croup 


3,314,944 


Preferred Accident ............. $ 2,866,695 
Protective Indemnity .......... 236,382 
i 5 ste Mite sa win ; $ 3,103,077 
_ Fireman’s Fund Group 
Fireman’s Fund Ind................ ; ' $ 2,059,966 
Occidental Ind. of Cal.................. 597,908 
WU bake wisassGee een : . $ 2,657,874 
American Surety Group 
FUORI TIN 5 ora wah okiR ae dusisewd vais ... $ 1,235,446 


New York Casualty 


813,735 


$ 2,049,181 


$ 3,709,404 
$ 2,460,921 
156,737 
$ 2,617,658 
$ 1,661,984 
585,802 


$ 2,247, 7% 


$ 1,099,397 
743,295 


$ 1,842,692 





$ 3,953,247 


2,201,575 
, 148,752 


$ 2,350,327 


$ 1,631.89 
632,983 


§ 2,264,722 


$ 1,031,775 
‘871,321 


—— 


$ 1,903,0% 
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THE TRAILER HOME— 


A New Problem for the Agent and the Underwriter 
By A. £. Spotthe 


Manager, Automobile Division, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


Figuratively speaking, trailer homes 
have become popular over night. A year 
ago there were only a few manufacturers 
of trailer homes. Now there are several 
hundred and what was once an unusual 
sight—a traveling home—has now become 
a rather common one. It is estimated 
that there are over 150,000 trailer homes 
scattered over the country, with the num- 
ber increasing rapidly. 

The advent of the trailer home has not 
afforded additional possibilities from the 
production side, but in the field of auto- 
mobile liability insurance particularly, has 
placed before the producer an additional 
responsibility which is at the same time 
an opportunity. The alert producer must 
not fail to call to the attention of all of 
his clients who do not have trailer cover- 
age endorsed on their policy that the 
automobile liability policy contains a pro- 
vision to the effect that there is no cov- 
erage either for the automobile or for the 
trailer while the insured automobile is 
used for the towing of any trailer not 
covered by like insurance in the company. 
This is most important because many 
trailer owners unaware of this provision 
in the automobile liability policy will 
proceed merrily on their way in the mis- 
taken befief that they are fully protected. 


Agents Can Perform Real Service 


Obviously, the producer will be seri- 
ously embarrassed should the policyhold- 
er unfortunately have an accident and 
then find that he is without protection. 
Here is an instance where the agent 
can render a real service to his policy- 
holders as their insurance adviser, gain 
the confidence and good will of his 
clients and at the same time safeguard 
his own as well as his company’s in- 
terests. 

In addition to the need for the liability 
coverages the owner of a trailer home 
requires fire and theft insurance on both 
the trailer and its contents, and if he is 
going to safeguard his investment ade- 
quately he needs collision, windstorm and 
the miscellaneous property coverages. 

There is considerable range in the size, 
weight and price of trailer homes and in 
their mechanical specifications and excell- 
ence. The average trailer home measures 
17 feet in overall length and sells at 
around $700. The tendency amongst a 
growing number of manufacturers is to 
build their trailers on a steel chassis; 
a few are using duraluminum because of 
its strength and light weight. The out- 
side body work of a growing number is 
of sheet steel or aluminum with steel or 
duraluminum frame. Trailer homes of 
this construction are much more attrac- 
tive from the underwriter’s viewpoint 
than those with wood or combination 
wood-steel chasses and wood and fabric 
bodies. Sound construction is, obviously, 
very important and this is emphasized in 
the liability field by the fact that there 
are often persons in the trailer home 
while it is traveling over the highway. 

Adequate brakes and coupling devices 
of approved design, the latter supple- 
mented by two safety chains, one attached 
to each side of the automobile, are es- 
Sential prerequisites for safe trailer 
homes. 


Safety in Trailer Home Construction 

On the question of safety in the con- 
Struction of trailer homes, the trailer 
Manufacturers are in an enviable position 
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since they can profit by the lessons 
taught by the experience and progress 
made by automobile manufacturers. It is 
to be hoped that the trailer manufac- 
turers will build into their vehicles the 
fundamental safety considerations which 
have been found so essential in the con- 
struction of automobiles. There is en- 
couragement in the quality built into 
their product by some of the leading 
manufacturers who undoubtedly will set 
the pace for the industry. There is also 
the very selfish reason which should 
prompt the manufacturers in building 
safety into their vehicles and that is that 
if this is not done adverse legislation un- 
doubtedly will follow. 

Opinion amongst the underwriters dif- 
fers regarding the extent to which the 
hazard of automobile operation is in- 
creased by the increasing number of 
trailer homes on our highways. There is 
no question but that the hazard is in- 
creased and that the companies, there- 
fore, must charge an additional premium 
for extending the coverage. It is like 
learning to drive anew for an automobile 
operator to drive his automobile with a 
trailer home attached. Complete control 
of the vehicle is important at all times. 
Expert handling is necessary for parking 
and adequate allowance must always be 
made for the trailer on narrow roads, 
curves and in turning corners. Due to the 
weight of the trailer and the conse- 
quently increased momentum of the unit 
when in motion, brakes become an all- 
important consideration. Since the trailer 
is under remote rather than direct con- 
trol of the operator, much greater care 
must be exercised over wet or slippery 
roads and it is, therefore, essential that 
the trailer at all times be equipped with 
tires in the best condition. 

Other factors which the liability under- 
writer must take into account are the 
popular age of trailer home buyers, which 
is 50 and over, that a proportionately 
greater number of trailer operators will 
be driving their vehicles over unfamiliar 
roads, that the rear vision of the opera- 
tor is considerably obscured and that 


there will be congestion of cars following 
the trailer unit with each operator anxi- 
ous to pass at the first opportunity. There 
is perhaps the one partially compensating 
feature and that is that the trailer home 
is ordinarily driven at a slower rate of 
speed than the automobile without trailer. 

Underwriter Must Proceed Cautiously 

The liability underwriter must naturally 
proceed cautiously. The present rates for 
coverage on trailer homes are most reas- 
onable, amounting to 25% of the Com- 
mercial Light Class 4 rates with a mini- 
mum standard limits charge for the 
period of coverage of $5 bodily injury and 
$3 property damage. Some underwriters 
feel that these rates are too low, at least 
for those trailers which do not have such 
essentials as brakes, approved coupling 
with safety chains, or which may be too 
heavy for the automobile to which they 
are attached. Generally speaking, the un- 
derwriters are passing on trailer home 
risks which have the necessary mechan- 
ical safeguards in accordance with the 
standards that they observe in handling 
the balance of their business. 

_There is one class of trailer home 
risks where most any rate may prove 
inadequate and that is the nomad type. 
Unless such risks meet the highest stand- 
ards in other respects, they are generally 
considered unacceptable, this not only 
because of the considerably greater haz- 
ard presented by these risks as a class 
but also because of the extreme difficulty 
if not impossibility of maintaining con- 
tact with the insured after the occurrence 
of an accident. 

The better trailer home risks are those 
of individuals with permanent residence 
who use their trailer homes for short 
vacation trips and while away from home 
for a few days as, for example, while on 
a hunting trip or camping. 

When Trailer Homes Are Rented 

Since the appearance of trailer homes 


The author, one of the best posted 
young men in his field, has presented 
a timely insurance picture of a new 
industry—the trailer home, which has | 
achieved overnight popularity. Agents 
alert to the need for giving complete 
coverage to their clients will find Mr. 
Spottke’s article full of helpful sug- 
gestions. 








on a large scale the practice has de- 
veloped of renting trailer homes to per- 
sons for a specified period. In order that 
liability insurance may be afforded to 
concerns engaged in the business of rent- 
ing trailers to others an underwriting 
basis has been made available for pro- 
viding insurance on the earnings or gross 
receipts basis for the concern which owns 
the trailers. The rate must be obtained 
from the company upon presentation of 
full information and is applied against 
each $100 of earnings on rented trailer 
homes. 


An interesting side development is the 
recent appearance of trailers fitted as 
showrooms or salesrooms which are be- 
ing used in certain rural districts in the 
nature of traveling stores. The rates 
for liability insurance for such units vary 
according to the overall length of the 
trailer. The protection afforded under 
the automobile liability policy includes, as 
in the case of the trailer home, cover- 
age for the premises hazard. 

During the next year underwriters will 
increase substantially their experience on 
this business. The position which this 
class of business will occuny in the minds 
of the underwriters depends entirely upon 
the reception accorded the trailer home 
by the public at large and the safety 
of construction and operation as evi- 
denced by the actual results of the com- 
panies writing the insurance. 








Harnett Would Improve Lighting and 
Create Board to Cut Traffic Ills 


Addressing the Greater New York 
Safety Convention April 15 Charles A. 
Harnett, New York Commissioner of Mo- 
tor Vehicles and chairman of the State 
Traffic Commission, declared that the 


world’s greatest motor problem is at 
our very doorstep. No other state nor 
even any foreign country nearly ap- 
proaches in magnitude New York's 2,- 
600,000 vehicles and more than 3,600,000 
licensed drivers. He presented many 
figures in proof of the extent of the 
traffic hazard, adding: 

“While it is true that it has been 
generally accepted that the solution lies 
in the further development of the three 
E’s, namely education, engineering and 
enforcement, we believe it is also true 
that additional remedies can and should 
be energetically developed and employed. 
One of these is the development of 
modern highway lighting to replace anti- 
quated systems where they exist and to 
give relief in the vast areas where there 
is no highway lighting. The other is in 
the development of a traffic commission 


which will undertake for the highway 
user, uniform regulation in the matter 
of traffic lights, signs, signals and mark- 
ings; encouragement of construction of 
sidewalks along state highways where 
none exist, and cooperation and advice 
to officials of cities and villages with 
their trafic problems in furtherance of 
greater protection of human life, and 
the adoption in those subdivisions of the 
government of uniform ordinances, signs, 
signal lights and markings. It is be- 
lieved a continuous survey of traffic con- 
ditions on the public highways will help 
to bring about needed changes, not alone 
in existing law, but in rules, orders and 
regulations as well as measures for the 
relief of traffic congestion. Determina- 
tion that such body would be a useful 
agency in improving the highway acci- 
dent problem led to the creation of what 
is now the New York State Traffic 
Commission, * * * What to my mind is 
one of the most important functions of 
the Commission is now having our care- 
ful attention. I refer to the investiza- 
tion of accidents resulting in fatalities 
occurring on the state highways. 
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Home Fleet Pointers on Boosting 
Automobile Premium Writings 


The first work months of 1937 have 
already passed. In retrospection not a 
few agents have found in their review of 
the preceding twelve months, their auto- 
mobile premium volume has shown a fa- 
vorable increase over previous years, 
and surprising to note, in a number of 
instances has even exceeded their fire 
premium volume, says the Home of New 
York in News From Home. 

Automobile factory sales figures for 
1936 indicated a decided advance in the 
number of passenger and commercial 
vehicles and present indications point to 
a continuation of this steady increase for 
this year. 

To enable all energetic agents to enjoy 
an increase in their automobile premium 
volume, several suggestions are enumer- 
ated herein, and these we believe, will be 
found practicable and workable in all 
territories. 


1. Solicit Comprehensive Automobile 
Insurance Coverage 


The recent flood disaster causing 
widespread damage in various Midwest- 
ern and Southern states has forcibly 


brought to the attention of the public 
one of the many broad forms of protec- 
tion afforded under the comprehensive 
au‘omobile insurance coverage applying 


to private passenger cars only. Happy 
indeed is that agent who has already 
covered his clients’ automobiles under 


this popular form, but there are agents 
who still have a number of automobile 
policies outstanding that have not been 
endorsed to include this cover. For only 
a slight additional charge your assured 
can receive the benefit of a_ broader 
form of insurance protection than here- 
tofore obtainable under the regular fire 
and theft policy. Many agents will find 
upon reviewing their records an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded them to add this 
extra broad feaiure to their clients’ auto- 
mobile policies. 

2. Solicit More Automobile Fleet 

Business 

In practically all territories, with very 
few exceptions, except where the rules 
prohibit, a fleet of five or more self- 
propelled vehicles under one ownership, 
provided they are used principally for 
business purposes, is eligible for special 


fleet rating. Upon submission of com- 
pleted fleet application forms to the 
home office, you will discover the pro- 


mulgated fleet rates usually produce a 
lower cost to the assured than would 
develop by using manual rates on each 
car. Recognizing the fertility of this 
field one of our fieldmen recently de- 
cided to concentrate on solicitation of 
city, municipality, and township fleets. 
Such fleets are usually comprised of fire- 
fighting motor equipment, police cars, 
ash removal and emergency vehicles used 
to maintain the electrical power in that 
community. Accompanied by the local 
agent, they were successful in obtaining 
five of these fleets for the company 
within a period of ten days. Doubtless 


the same situation may prevail in your 
community and perhaps a review of the 
policies held by the city, town or village 
may present the opportunity for sug- 
gesting a material saving. Not infre- 
quently the writing of such risks has 
definitely been the means of receiving 
entree to other desirable lines of insur- 
ance of such assureds. The progressive 


agent will not overlook this type of 
automobile business, assuring himself 
that he is rendering a real insurance 


service to his client. 

3. Solicit Automobile Dealers Risks 

This type of risk is a valuable source 
of income to an agent. Aside from the 
writing of the dealer’s own stock of 
automobiles, either on the individual car 
basis, blanket, or monthly reporting 
form, the agent once controlling such 
risk has a real ally in the dealer. The 
agent has knowledge of sales to pur- 
chasers of the dealer’s cars and a con- 
sistent follow-up will produce results. If 
the car is purchased on the deferred 
payment basis, and where insurance has 
been previously arranged for, the agent’s 
records can be marked to follow through 
at expiration of term for completion of 
payment on the car in question. Cash 
sales are the more accessible for insur- 
ance where this close connection is main- 
tained between the automobile dealer 
and agent. 

4. Solicit Finance Automobile 
Accounts 

This type of automobile risk offers un- 
usual opportunities in premium income. 
There are two classes of financed auto- 
mobile accounts, the first being known 
as a retail automobile finance account, 
defined as follows: “An account und>r 
which an individual, firm, or corporation 
financing the retail sale of automobiles 
and makes written agreement with one 
or more insurance companies to offer to 
such companies for insurance all auto- 
mobiles sold at retail (but not less than 
fifty of such automobiles a year to a 
single company) which it directly 
finances and insures and upon which it 
agrees to pay the premiums.” 

The second type of finance account is 
known as collateral loan and/or refinance 
account defined as follows: “A collateral 
loan and refinance account is an account 
under which an individual, firm, or cor- 
poration loaning or advancing money, 
the collateral for which loan or advance 
is an automobile (excepting only the re- 
tail sale of automobiles) and makes 
written agreement with one or more in- 
surance companies to offer to such com- 
panies for insurance all automobiles on 
which it has title or lien and which it 
directly insures and upon which it agrees 
to pay the premiums.” 

It is permissible to write insurance 
under either type of account using regu- 
lar individual automobile policies on each 
transaction or a master policy under 
which memoranda of insurance coverages 
can be used. If the individual policy 

(Continued on Page 56) 





Auto Fire Writings of Company Groups 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Merchants of N. Y. Group 
Merchants of New York 
Washington Assurance 


Total 


Century of Scotland Group 
Century of Scotland 
Pacific Coast Fire......... 


EES SS a ee 


Dubuque F. & M. Group 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
National Reserve 


Total 








1936 1935 1934 
en $ 413.257 $ 343457 $ 339,001 
wes 64.972 68.969 68.405 
ae $ 478229 $ 412426 $ 408,006 
con $ 204,862 $ 333,39 $ 241,183 
eae 153,406 
Pe $ 448268 $ 333,396 $ 241,183 
ee $ 373,164 $ 277,009 $ 241,719 
a 62.458 35.752 44'107 
aie $ 435,622 $ 312,761 $ 285,83 
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EDUCATION ENGINEERING 


*) 


Morcroe Ai STATISTICS, INC 


An Object Lesson Taken from Travelers’ 


EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS TO 
TEACH DRIVERS 

AND PEDESTRIANS 
SAFE HABITS 


INCREASING 
SELF-RESTRAINT 
AND LAW 
OBSERVANCE 
BY DRIVERS 


DISCIPLINE 


“You Bet Your Life” 
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Yorkshire Croup 1936 1935 1934 
I da aah csi ais dt ebues eimetaeewnes $ 277,064 274,786 $ 239,220 
London & Provincial M. & G..........-.0.000 0s 55,412 54,927 47, 844 
Seaboard Fire & Marine..................00:: 48,912 31,290 25,072 

ee er nee ee $ 381,388 361,003 $ 312,136 

Northern of London Group 
Norther Of LOGON. 6. i.cccccccscnsercesccves $ 286,197 214,946 $ 190,274 
London & SeGttigh.....5...ciccscccacscevecsnesnoe 24,512 26,483 23,882 

NE ee a ne eT $ 310,709 241,429 $ 214,156 

Scottish Union & National Group 
Scottish Union & National..................... $ 304,873 245,715 $ 204,182 
METER GE Te Bie big dceikesdicccnsaiwwecace 
American Union of N. Y................-.000: ire * wees 
Maritime of Liverpool..................-0e0e0+ * a ° 

ET IN Re EE ED $ 304873 $ 245,715 $ 204,182 

*Not included; under separate management. 

J. S. Frelinghuysen Group i" 
Americam Pome Fire. «occ. cccccccccccencessse $ 237,032 220,229 $ 126,765 
SONNE cA secs wate weiwncsinc cama padasmns dada 150 172 

NN ice aes cnaehe de ween DARA $ 237,182 220,401 $ 126,765 

New Hampshire Group 
New Hampshire Fire.............ccceccceceess $ 180,826 142,684 $ 120,771 
| eee ee eee 45,356 33,596 32,240 

| EE ne eee See $ 226,182 176,280 $ 153,011 

Royal Exchange Group 
Royal Exchange Assurance...............0.00: $ 147,487 140,124 $ 539,123 
Provident of New Hampshire............... 18 

Moe a a A tea asta anne wale $ 147,487 140,124 $ 539,141 

Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire............000cccccsceess $. 84,123 61,806 $ 55,892 
Eagle Fire of New York..........0..0cceeeeees 47,899 20,528 13,562 

Rc recriunciksc Tete binr Geckedexnllt $ 132,022 82,334 $ 69,454 
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ONE HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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It is April 30, 1789. 


Old New York is abuz. A crowd has gathered in front of Federal 
Hall. 


It is an enthusiastic throng. 

Cocked hats are waving. 

Handkerchiefs fluttering. 

Citizens have come from far and near to see their leader. 


The man who suffered untold hardships and fought in their 
defense. 


The creator of their freedom. 
The hero of the hour ! 
The first president-elect steps to the balcony and greets those who 
have gathered to witness the ceremony of his assuming the oath 
of office. 
A cry rings up— 
“Long live George Washington!” 
* * * 
Our offices are within a stone’s throw of the old Federal Building. 
We pass it every day. 
Recently, we have been thinking a great deal about that first 
inauguration—the enthusiastic throng, the cry—*Long live George 
Washington.” 
We echo it today and add— 
“And the principles for which he 
and his ragged army fought.” 
* * * 
We invite Agents who are considering a new casualty and surety 
representation to permit us to tell them about our franchise. We 
try our level best to make every representation “a go”, not only 
from a ledger point of view, but from the personal human side. 
Correspondence invited. 


Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 


Insurance 





AGO 











Standard Surety & Casualty Company 





of New York 





Home Office: 80 John Street, New York. N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty & Surety Company” 
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rive-Other-Car Insurance Gets 








i 


New Impetus 


Latest Development by Bureau in Providing Nominal Flat Premium Charge for 
This Coverage is Helpful Sales Stimulant; R. I. Catlin of Etna C. & S. Interviewed 


For many years Robert I. Catlin, assist- 
ant vice-president, Aetna Casualty & Sur- 
ety, has given careful study to the need 
for Drive-Other-Car insurance, stressing 
its importance whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. Therefore, his views on 
the subject as expressed in the following 
interview currently reported in the Aetna- 
izer are considered of timely interest and 
particularly in view of the recent action 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters in making a nominal 
flat premium for the coverage. Mr. Catlin 
has been on one of his field trips, stimu- 
lating the sale of automobile insurance in 
his talks before agency gatherings, and 
Drive-Other-Car insurance is prominent- 
ly on his agenda as a line to push. 

The interview follows: 

“Mr. Catlin, knowing that for a great 
many years you have been stressing the 
importance of Drive-Other-Car insurance 
and have followed the progress of the 
coverage since its inception, | am wonder- 
ing what you think of the latest develop- 
ment calling for a nominal flat premini 
for the coverage.” 

“Well, I think I could best explain my 
reaction by referring to the title of a 
recent popular song, ‘Have You Ever Seen 
A Dream Walking?’ Having labored for 
years to emphasize both the importance 
and the necessity of Drive-Other-Car in- 
surance and having literally dreamed of 
the day when this coverage would be 
included as a regular part of all automo- 
bile liability policies, | feel that the action 
recently taken by the National Bureau 
providing for nominal flat premium 
charges will go a long way toward making 
my dream come true. 

“There is no question but what the sim- 
plified method of handling and the lower 
premium cost will greatly stimulate inter- 
est in and the sale of this important form 
of automobile insurance. Therefore, I 
believe it is only a matter of time before 
this particular feature will automatically 
be a part of all standard automobile lia- 
bility insurance policies.” 

“Do you feel that I, as an agent, should 
recommend Drive-Other-Car insurance to 
all my automobile insurance policyholders 
and prospects?” 

“J most certainly do. While there may 
be exceptional cases where this additional 
protection is not essential I am confident 
that 95% of all motorists, particularly 
automobile owners, require this protection. 
I believe too many agents are overlooking 
their responsibility to properly and ade- 
quately protect their automobile policy- 
holders and when you consider that the 
policyholder is compensating the agent for 
services received, the agent should be very 
careful not to sidestep or overlook any 
responsibilities resting upon him. 

“If the vast majority of automobile 
owners and motorists understood the 
necessity for carrying Drive-Other-Car in- 
surance, particularly in the many states 
having automobile financial responsibility 
laws, it would not, in my opinion, be a 
matter of selling this additional protec- 
tion—it would be a matter of receiving 
orders. We must not overlook the fact 
that practically all financial responsibility 
laws, and there are now twenty-eight in 
the United States and eight in Canada, 
require the satisfaction of judgments up 
to $5,000/$10,000 arising out of accidents 
involving the operation of any automobile 
and that this requirement is not confined 





ROBERT I. CATLIN 


to the automobile owned and specifically 
insured. 

“Imagine, if you can, your Own em- 
harrassment if you were required to sur- 
render your operator’s license pending set- 
tlement of a judgment. Then—think of 
the possible embarrassment which might 
come to your clients who are relying upon 
you to properly insure them.” 

“But my state does not have a financial 
responsibility law.” 

“Even so, it should be kept in mind that 
most automobile financial laws are extra- 
territorial in their scope and accordingly, 


these laws apply to non-residents who 
may have an accident in a state with a 
financial responsibility law as well as to 
residents. Furthermore, irrespective of the 
effect of any automobile financial respon- 
sibility law, there is need for this addi- 
tional protection in order that the motor- 
ist and perhaps the members of his 
family may be adequately insured. 

“As a matter of fact, most motorists 
operate cars belonging to someone else 
more often than they realize. For ex- 
ample: Automobile dealers, generally 
speaking, will gladly loan a car to a 
prospective purchaser for a tryout. During 
the time the automobile is being used hy 
the prospect, his-own automobile policy 
(assuming he carries one) would not 
protect him unless Drive-Other-Car cov- 
erage were added, and dealers’ policies do 
not ordinarily cover the interests of pro- 
spective purchasers. 

“The circumstances just cited would 
‘lso apply if a garage or service station 
lopned one of their cars to a customer 
while overhauling or repairing his car. 
Quite frequently, when touring with the 
owner of another car, a guest may take 
a turn at the wheel. Attendance at parties, 
social gatherings, and sporting events fre- 
quently calls for the driving of someone 
else’s car and certainly no motorist will 
deny that in the event of an emergency 
he would, if necessary, operate another’s 
car. Yet, should an accident occur while 
the non-owned car is being driven, the 
driver would be without protection unless 
the owner carried automobile insurance 
including additional assured coverage or 
the driver carried Drive-Other-Car in- 
surence under his own policy. 

“How should I handle my 
Automobile policyholders?” 

“I strongly recommend that all agents 


present 


Expenses in Defending Claims 
Against Defunct Reciprocal 


Stock insurance company men have 
taken considerable interest in the deci- 
sion of Judge Walter Perry Johnson of 
the Superior Court of California in the 
case of Insurance Commissioner Carpen- 
ter of California, as liquidator for the 
California Highway Indemnity Exchange, 
versus the Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
and some other stage line concerns. 

The action was primarily to have the 
court determine the right of the defend- 
ants to set off expenses contracted in 
defending or settling pending claims. 
They had claimed that because of an 
agreement entered into with the attor- 
ney-in-fact after the commissioner had 
been appointed liquidator, they could de- 
duct such expenditures from the assess- 
ment, if any were levied. 


Discusses Attorney-in-Fact 


The court held that this agreement was 
erroneous in the following language: 

“T attach no importance to the agree- 
ments made with the attorney-in-fact. In 
my opinion they transcended the powers 
conferred upon the attorney by the com- 
mon agreement of the subscribers; and 
neither the rights of other subscribers 
nor of claimants: at large tould be bar- 
tered away by a stipulation with a fa- 


vored subscriber that the expense of 
defending and satisfying claims against 
that subscriber would constitute an off- 
set against a subsequent assessment. By 
the policies the exchange undertook to 
defend subscribers in actions within the 
coverage. When the finances of the ex- 
change made it incapable of performance 
in that respect, a subscriber, if sued, was 
not at liberty, as is suggested by the de- 
fendants, to let the case go by default. 
The subscriber, as a defendant sued in 
an action of tort, was under duty to his 
associate subscribers to mitigate the loss, 
and to make all reasonable efforts to 
assert all just defenses to the action. His 
expenditures to that end, as well as 
money paid in satisfaction of an adverse 
judgment, would then constitute a legal 
claim on’ the same footing with other 
claims in the liquidation proceedings, but 
without special privilege of off-set. 
“The order of liquidation signalized the 
creation of a new Status. With obliga- 
tions existing in varying amounts on the 
part of subscribers toward one another 
and toward judgment creditors, the func- 
tion of the liquidator, as an officer of 
the court, is to administer the assets as 
a trust fund, havirig due regard to the 
rights and liabilities of the subscribers 


arrange for Drive-Other-Car  insuranee 
through the endorsing of existing automo. 
bile policies particularly in those states 
having financial responsibility laws. Furth. 
ermore, I urge agents to arrange with 
their branch office or general agent to 
issue all renewals involving automobile 
liability insurance on the comprehensive 
policy basis which simply means the add- 
ing of Drive-Other-Car coverage to the 
regular protection afforded. In this way 
the agent will not only be properly sery- 
ing his clients but will be avoiding possi- 
ble complications and embarrassments jn 
the future.” 


“Personally, Mr. Catlin, I have always 
found it confusing to compule the p e- 
miums on Drive-Other-Car  insu-ance 
Also, the charge has always seemed high,” 

“There is no question but that the 
method which the manual has provided 
in the past for computing the premium 
for Drive-Other-Car insurance has worked 
disadvantageously. However, now that a 
flat premium charge has been adopted 
which also provides a lower cost, agents 
should experience little or no difficulty in 
selling this form of protection and | 
anticipate evidence of widespread interest 
and activity. 

“Looking at the proposition from a 
practical point of view I should think 
every wide-awake agent in the country 
would in the future recommend that his 
clients be protected by a comprehensive 
automobile liability policy which assures 
the policyholder of the protection he needs 
and to which he is entitled. While | 
prophesy Drive-Other-Car insurance will 
eventually be included as an important 
feature in the standard automolile policy 
I urge that meanwhile agents furnish this 
essential protection to their policyholders.” 





and the obligations to creditors at large. 
All claimants have a right of equal con- 
sideration and protection; but if a right 
of off-set against an assessment were 
allowed in favor of some one subscriber, 
he would thereby gain the advantage of 
a preferred creditor. 

“In so far as the Greyhound Lines, or 
other subscribers, have paid judgments 
or settled claims against themselves, tt 
must be borne in mind that they, as 
inter-insuring members, carried their due 
proportion of ‘their own risks, and are 
chargeable with their proportion of losses 
sustained.” 


A Distinction 


Just before enunciating his conclusions 
in his lengthy decision, Judge Johnson 
said the following anent reciprocal ¢x- 
changes: : 

“To my thinking there is a distinction 
between the status of an inter-insurance 
subscriber as a voluntary contractor, an 
that of the stockholder of a corporation 
when subject to statutory liability for 
corporate debts. The debts of a cor 
poration are not debts of the stockholder. 
The law imposes upon him a direct and 
primary liability to creditors of the cor 
poration, not by virtue of the principle 
of respondeat superior but as a sheet 
legal mandate. Under the inter-insurance 
plan of operation, however, the debts of 
the excepted classes are debts of the 
subscribers themselves, created on theif 
behalf in their business by their duly 
authorized attorney-in-fact, whose man- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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"Se Youre Going to Buy aac 


A LETTER FROM A FATHER TO A SON 




















Dear Jim: 


So you're going to buy a car! 

Neither your mother nor I were surprised at your letter 
announcing the plan. We had been expecting it. And we are 
not going to try to dissuade you. She both likes and dislikes 
the idea, hopes it means more frequent visits from you, 
fears about accidents. I’m conceited enough to think your 
chances of accident are below average—I taught you to drive. 
They will be, if you always drive the way you do when I’m 
with you, even though I may have taught you my short- 
comings as well as my virtues as a driver. 

If you want a car as much as anything in the world there’s 
no good reason why you shouldn’t have it. You seem to be 
fairly solid in your job and you are earning enough now to 
support a car. It’s better to have a modest car with good 
brakes, good tires, etc., than—go ahead and finish the sen- 
tence yourself. You’ve heard it from me before. 

And don’t believe that it’s sensible to economize on insur- 
ance, either. 

You didn’t say whether you were going to pay cash or 
instalments for this car. If the latter, the dealer will see that 
you carry some kinds of insurance. That will guarantee him 
his unpaid balance if the car is burned, stolen or wrecked. 
While that insurance will give you some protection as the 
payments increase your share of ownership in the car, it 
isn't the kind of insurance you need most. What you should 
have above all things (seeing you already have an accident 
policy) is liability insurance. Some insurance agent, maybe 
several of them, will tell you just that, but they may not be 
too confident that you will believe it. 


Don’t let any of your young friends tell you that you don’t 
need such insurance because “you have nothing to lose”. 
Maybe you haven’t much in the bank, at least you may not 
have after you buy the car. Maybe you don’t own a home. 
Maybe you have no stocks or bonds. But you do have some- 
thing to lose if you have an accident in which you are at 
fault or partly at fault. As I said, I think you are a pretty 
good driver but no one can be a perfect driver 100% of the 
time. We all make slips and errors in everything we do. 

You have several things to lose. For instance, your right 
to crive. The laws of many states rule off the road the drivers 
who have accidents and can’t pay when it’s their fault. 

You will have the car to lose, too. It’s pretty easy for a man 
to have a car attached. And your pay can be attached or 
garnisheed, too. 

And then there’s your self-respect. Just what kind of fellow 
would you think you were if in a moment of temporary 
negligence you hit another young man, about your own age, 
who was struggling to support a wife and a baby and your 
accident put him in a hospital where he couldn’t earn for 
months and months? Yes, you have several things to lose 
and they are worth insuring. 

And when you come to buying that insurance be sure the 
agent is the kind of man who will go out of his way to be 
helpful if you do have an accident, and be sure the company 
is the kind that will have an experienced man on hand when 
and wherever the accident happens. One of the best values 
I get out of all the insurance I carry is the sense of security 
it gives me. I may shop for things but I shop to find what I 
want at a right price, rather than merely for the lowest price. 
I never buy just because the price is low. When it comes to 
insurance I make certain that I’m getting quality. 

So get your car with our blessing and enjoy it. You'll 
enjoy it more with good insurance than without. 


—)Dad 


Maxy of the new cars are in the hands of young 
people who never owned cars of their own before. 
Many have never had the subject of automobile 
insurance presented to them in the manner that 
induces men to insure. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Yours 
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“You Bet Your Life” Sweeps Country 


Travelers Safety Booklet Although Not Aimed to Sell Insurance 


‘Two days ago,” wrote a_ Travelers 
agent recently to the Home Office, “I 
walked into the office of the editor of our 
local daily newspaper. This was my sec- 
ond call endeavoring to do some business 
with this man, and he had on his desk a 
copy of ‘You Bet Your Life.’ 

“You bet your life didn’t have any 
trouble this time getting an application 
in a hurry!” 

This is one of the few cases on record 
in which an actual sale resulted directly 
from the company’s mass distribution of 
its highway safety literature over a 
period of many years. Which, strangely 
enough, is as it should be. 

The Travelers has purposely kept its 
safety booklets “99 44/100% pure” safety. 
They aren’t planned as business getters 


per se, and they carry no adve rtising 

whatsoev er. The word “insurance” doesn’t 
: asi 

appear in “You Bet Your Life. rhe 


booklet, quite definitely and honestly, is 

prepared as one important part of the 

company’s contribution to America’s 

pressing automobile accident problem. 
High Degree of Popularity 

For that very reason, perhaps, it has 
attained a degree of popularity with 
agents as well as the public second to no 
other safety booklet ever published. 

The business by-products of this mass 
distribution are, of course, difficult to 
measure. Certainly it would seem from 
the thousands of commendatory letters 
received each week that an immense 
amount of good-will accrues to the com- 
pany from this effort. Hundreds of 
thousands of the booklets are placed in 
the hands of students, enrolled in 1,200 
high schools, and it is in the hands of 
some 40,000 Boy Scout leaders, American 
L egion commanders and 40,000 Protestant 
ministers, Catholic priests and Jewish 
rabbis, not to mention the mayors and 
police chiefs who have been sent “You 
Bet Your Life.” 

How Agents May Capitalize on Booklet 

Thus it will be seen that the go-getter 
type of agent quite naturally finds many 
ways in which to capitalize on the com- 
pany’ s safety Secnauen. Many arrange 
to give talks before the schools and civic 
clubs, distributing the booklets at the 
end of the address. Others take an ac- 
tive part in local safety campaigns, thus 
widening their acquaintanceships among 
the substantial citizenry. Many actually 
are able to set themselves up as authori- 
ties on street and highway safety because 
they have at their finger tips vital in- 
formation which the Travelers furnishes 
and which local officials need in the 
conduct of their safety programs. In giv- 
ing such cooperation the agent can’t help 
but get an “in” with the leaders in the 
civic and public life of his community— 
an invaluable aid to him in his contacts 
for new business. He definitely identi- 
fies himself as a forward-looking, pro- 
gressive insurance counsellor, 

Two “Open Letters” in the Booklet 

Among the many features of “You Bet 
Your Life” which have excited public 
interest and are therefore worth em- 
phasizing are the booklet’s two “open 
letters,” one addressed to the “hit and 
run driver” and the other to “a boor 
on wheels.” Both of them preach a 
niuch-needed object lesson, and no one 
knows how many times they may have 
been the subject of newspaper editorials 
or even the text of church sermons when 
safety weeks or months are locally in 


progress, To the “hit and run driver” 
the Travelers says: 
Well, you got away with it. So far, 


anyway. Of course you're still a bit 


Proves Ideal Prestige Building Aid to Agents 


nervous. You are startled by doorbells; 
your palm sweats when you pick up the 
morning paper; your mouth gets dry 
when a stranger seems to stare at you. 
For there is just a possibility that some 
chance passer-by saw you. But your 
pulse is beginning to behave again. Each 
passing day brings added safety. 

If it will make you feel any better, you 
may never be caught. But, my craven 
fellow, you'll never escape yourself! 
You'll never escape the shame of having 
killed a child and run away. You'll never 
escape the aching, burning memory that, 
faced with the 


test, you preferred 
cowardice to courage. 
You will live the rest of your days 


bluffing yourself into believing that you 
didn’t have time to think (although life’s 
crises are not scheduled for men’s con- 
venience) ; that anybody else would have 
done the same thing (although you don’t 
dare tell anybody else); and that it 
wasn’t murder, but just an accident (as 
though people ‘hid themselves after acci- 
dents). The days will be trying, but not 
so bad compared with the nights, when 
you lie awake with your conscience and 
when, having fallen asleep at last, dreams 
steal into your tired brain to reenact 
that scene of secret shame. Yes, the 
nights will be hard. 

A thousand times you will wish to re- 
lease that pent-up shame, to scream, “I 
killed a child and ran away!” It would 
make you feel better, but you don’t do it. 


Listen: You didn’t get away with a 
thing! And you know it! 
“Boor on Wheels” Reprimanded 

In the hope that the “boor on wheels” 
wherever he might be found would take 
the hint and mend his ways George Mal- 
colm-Smith of the publicity staff of the 
Travelers wrote the following “open let- 
ter” 

Some day, my ill-mannered friend, you 
are going to go too far. Some day, when 
you swerve around a street corner, you 
are going to clip the buttons off the 
wrong pedestrian’s vest, and he is going 
to catch up with you, haul you off your 
comfy upholstery and deal you the 
smacking-down you deserve. You're a 
veritable titan of self-assurance, aren’t 
you, when you're behind an eight-cylin- 
der engine? But how do you look on 
your feet? Are you the same dashing, 
imposing, self-assertive personage for 
whom the rest of the world must make 
room? Would you dare shove another 
pedestrian aside ? Would you jostle a Six- 
footer? You would not, for you’re just 
a grubby little inferiority complex who's 
been sublimated by a shot of gasoline. 

And what’s the reason for this break- 
neck rush of yours, anyway? You're in 
an automobile. You'll arrive at your des- 
tination 10, 15 or 20 times quicker than 
the pedestrian you’re crowding back onto 
the curb. The best he can do is five or 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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111 John St., 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





ll We are happy to announce on completion 
of our third year, that business growth has 
necessitated our taking larger quarters at the 


same address. 


We appreciate the support and friendly en- 
couragement of our growing list of clients 


which has made this progress possible. 
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A Review of America’s Shameful 
Automobile Accident Record 








Defunct Reciprocal 
(Continued on Page 48) 


agement is in some degree supervised by 
the advisory board. Technical rules ap- 
plicable to persons in an apposite rela- 
tionship lack pertinency. The subscribers 
do business as insurers through an ex- 
ecutive officer upon whom they confer 
certain broad powers, in the exercise 
of which he is bound to pay a portion 
of the operative expenses out of his 
own compensation; and other expenses 
of management from which he is ex- 
pressly relieved must fall upon the. sub- 
scribers as his principals engaged in an 
inter-insurance business. While the ex- 
change is neither a corporation nor a 
partnership, it is a legally recognized 
body composed of associates, called sub- 
scribers, who are permitted to limit their 
liability to a specified extent in respect 
to excess losses; but otherwise must, 

think, be held accountable for operative 
expenses of the excepted classes which 
have been incurred in their business.” 


Exchange Became Insolvent in 1931 


Following release of the decision 
Daniel W. Burbank, well known insur- 
ance attorney of San Francisco, who 
handled the case for the state Insurance 
Department, said that the way was now 
clear for Commissioner Samuel L. Car- 
penter, Jr., to proceed to enforce collec- 
tion of assessments from approximately 
65,000 subscribers of the Exchange. | 
The California Highway Indemnity 
Exchange became insolvent in 1931 when 
former Insurance Commissioner E. For- 
rest Mitchell was appointed liquidator. 
On expiration of his term Commissioner 
Samuel L. Carpenter was substituted in 
the pending action. The total deficit, 
according to the Commissioner’s office, 


is about $900,000. 





MASS. BONDING DIVIDEND 

The Massachusetts Bonding has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 8714 cents 
a share, payable May 5 on stock 0 
record 
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New Public Relations Program 


Closer Relationship With Contractors Aim of Executives’ As- 
sociation in Tieup With Bureau of Contract informa- 
tion; S. M. Williams Liaison 


A big step toward establishing a closer 
relationship between companies 
and contractors throughout the country 
has been recently taken by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives in 
its public relations tieup with the Bu- 
rean of Contract Information, Inc. of 
Washington, D.C. S. M. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Bureau, has been designated 
the liaison officer, and he presided at a 
meeting in New York last Thursday of 
his bureau at which he gave full details 
of the program. 

Shortly after the first of May Mr. 
Williams will leave on a sixty day field 
trip embracing twelve states and during 
which he will contact surety company 
representatives, architects, state highway 
department officials, awarding authorities 
and contractors. He will present to them 
in group meetings and otherwise the ob- 
jectives of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives in furthering favor- 
able public relations, showing how 
tually advantageous 
will be. 

In anticipation of Mr. Williams’ 
general agents and managers of member 


companies of the Association are being 
advised in advance of his arrival. He is 
scheduled on May 17 to address the 
Louisville, Ky. Surety Association and 
that evening will speak before the Louis- 
ville Building Congress. His itinerary 
includes these states: Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
South and North Carolina and Virginia. 


surety 


mu- 


such a program 


visit 


Salient Features of Program 


In the development of the Associa- 
tion’s public relations program Mr. Wil- 
liams has suggested that it include the 
following salient features: 

1. Increasing contacts with awarding 
officials for the purpose of developing 
further interest in suretyship and other 
types of insurance called for in connec- 
tion with construction contracts. 

2. Developing further interest and ap- 
preciation of awarding officials for com- 





S. M. WILLIAMS 


pany members of the Association of C. 
& S. Executives because of their co- 
operation in the elimination of the irre- 
sponsible element bidding for the per- 
formance of contracts. 

3. Increasing contacts with organiza- 
tions representing construction and in- 
dividual contractors in the further build- 
ing of good will, and a better under- 
standing of the functions of suretyship; 
appreciation for the members of the 
Association who are cooperating in the 
interest of responsible contractors in the 
elimination of the irresponsible element 
bidding for and undertaking the per- 
formance of construction contracts. 

4. Contacting local surety groups or 
associations, stressing their opportunities 
for capitalizing, with their contractor 
clients, the cooperation of their comp=- 
nies in the interest of all responsible 
contractors as against the irresponsibles. 

5. Rendering service to Association 
companies, awarding authorities and 
contractors, where disputes or misunder- 
standings develop in the performance of 
construction contracts. 





JERSEY COMP. RATES LOWER 





Experience Method Recast, Refinements 
Made and Tariffs Will be Reviewed 
Again in Fall 
The program of rate revision as of 
the customary June 30 date has been 
completed by the Compensation Rating 
& Inspection Bureau of New Jersey. The 
estimated net effect of the revision is a 
reduction of 3% over-all in the collectible 
Only 
the fur hat industry rate was increased. 
Thirty-two class rates continue un- 
changed and the remaining 538 active 
codes (omitting the [a] rated classes) 
have been decreased in amounts varying 

up to 11%. 
The experience rating plan has been 
recast, as usual, in the loss modification 


factors and table of credabilities to accord 
=. the rate level of the manual. In 
addition, a refinement has been intro- 


total sources of premium income. 


duced in the treatment of fatal and perm- 
anent total disability cases by elimin- 
ating the former flat average value. In 
its place is what may be termed a “slid- 
ing” average which automatically takes 
account of the differing conditions of 
wage level, dependency and other im- 
portant, if not, controlling elements which 
vary so considerably between the differ- 
ent categories of trade and business. At 
the same time by maintaining a high 
minimum limiting value, the important 
social and rate effect of a fatal case is 
maintained and it will continue apparent, 
both to the employer and the carrier 
that a fatality represents an occurrence 
of maximum severity and is accorded 
such consideration under the rating plan. 
For present application the lower and 
upper limiting values have been set at 
$4,300 and $7,000 respectively, both con- 
templating the use of actual indemnity 
values directly without modification. It 
has been indicated that accident trends 
and economic factors continue upon an 
uncertain basis and reasonableness of the 
rate level will be reexamined in the fall. 
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Compensation Leans 
To Self-Insurance 


BETTERLEY POINTS WAY OUT 





Insurance Buyer Suggests Use of Speci- 
fic Deductible Feature; Sees no Trend 
Toward Monopolistic State Funds 





Recent developments in workmen’s 
compensation legislation and their prac- 
tical effects were covered in an address 
by P. D. Betterley, assistant treasurer 
of Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., insurance consultant and author, 
which he delivered before the insurance 
section of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce April 27. Mr. Betterley 
said in part: 

“Those who created workmen’s com- 
pensation laws had commendable ideals 
and apparently it was their intent to 
formulate a relatively simple yet effec- 
tive and equitable method of compen- 
sating certain group of employes for in- 
juries which might arise because of their 
particular employment. Now some say 
there is grave danger of a complete 
breakdown of the system; that the origi- 
nal laws were not intended to cover 
needs of charity, nor were they to be 
a panacea for personal ills, natural phys- 
ical depreciation, or deliberate exposure 
to hazards, 

“One thing is certain. If general 
health insurance is to be provided it 
should not be limited to industrial em- 
ployes, nor the costs of it assessed on 
industry only. The latter should be 
charged with the responsibility of taking 
care of only those whose disability is 
due to peculiar diseases arising out of 
the business. A highly desirable pro- 
cedure would be to have individual poli- 
cies for employes, on a _ contributory 
basis. with each succeeding employer 
contributing his share of the reserve for 
the final period of disability. 


Creating Labor Problem 


“The practical effect of the many re- 
cent developments in workmen’s com- 
pensation has been to increase the cost 
burden to a point of economic repres- 
sion, seriously affecting competitive ope- 
rations and in some instances creating 
a labor problem. There is enough elas- 
ticity in the operation of compensation 
acts to affect the rubber market. We 
even have the made-to-order claimant 
and the death-bed bride helping to in- 
flate the employer’s compensation bill. 
Health, personal accident, unemployment 
and superannuation needs have been 
quite definitely integrated with occupa- 
tional relief. 

“The problem of rejected risks has 
become acute, with the state insurance 
funds carrying the burden in many in- 
stances because the regular underwriters 
decline to carry them. 

“We believe retrospective rating is a 
step in the right direction but it will 
fall far short of accomplishing the 

(Continued on Page 58) 


O.D. Bill Delayed By 
Inspection Provision 


ILLINOIS EMPLOYERS OPPOSE IT 








Its Modification Expected as Company 
Committees Again Confer With State 
Industrial Commission 





Casualty company representatives, both 
stock and mutual, were in Chicago again 
this week for another round of confer- 
ences on provisions of the Illinois occu- 
pational disease bill which the state in- 
dustrial introduce into 
legislature as soon as complete agree- 
ment is reached by all parties concerned 
—companies, employers and labor. The 
principal question at issue was whether 
or not the clause providing for physical 
inspection and examination of the risk 
should remain in the bill. 


commission will 


It was objected 
to by employers who argued that com- 
pulsory inspections of risks involving dust 
exposure and inspections of risks as- 
signed should not be included among 
the bill’s provisions, Company men, on 
the other hand, felt the purposes of the 
bill would be defeated if such a provi- 
sion were not contained therein. 

The upshot of the matter was that it 
was decided to call all members of the 
special committees of company execu- 
tives back to Chicago for a final con- 
ference with employers with the objective 
in view of reaching an understanding on 
the inspection feature. Modification of 
the provision seemed to provide the so- 
lution and employers, at first unrecon- 
cilable, became finally receptive to this 
procedure as the week drew to a close. 

When the bill is finally introduced it 
is expected to pass both houses speed- 
ily and to receive the governor's signa- 
ture. 

Easterners attending included Joseph 
F. Matthai, U. S. F. & G.; Robert E 
Hail, Aetna Life, and Louis J. Kempf, 
Travelers. Neville Pilling, Zurich, who 
has held up the Chicago end of the 
committee, was prominently among those 
present. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING MAY 17 

The American Casualty of Reading, 
Pa., has called a meeting of stockholders 
to be held May 17 to act on the recom- 
mendation of directors that capital be 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
shares $5 par value. Price of issue will 


be fixed by stockholders. 


ELECT NEW CHAIRMAN 

Louis Hersig of Madison, Wis. was 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
in Stevens Point. He is a director of 
that company and of the Hardware De -al- 
ers Mutual Fire in the same city. A. C 
Mason, Chippewa Falls, was elected a 
director of both companies, succeeding 
O. P. Schlafer, who died February 23. 
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Nationa 


N. Y. Keynoters George, 
Henn and F. N. Dull 


AMBITIOUS PROGRAM IS GIVEN 

“Roving Reporter” Broadcast by E. H. 

O’Connor Is Innovation at Congress; 
Other Features 





The Accident & Health Club of New 
York laid out an ambitious program for 
itself to observe National Accident & 


Health Week. Opening gun was the all- 
day sales congress last Friday, held in 
the Great Hall of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of New York and attended by an 
enthusiastic crowd of agents and brok- 
ers including a few women agents. Then 


came the sales breakfast at 9 a. m. April 
27 in the Roger Smith Broadmoor, up- 
town New York, at which the two guest 
speakers were John H. Brady, million 
dollar life insurance producer, member, 
executive committee, L‘fe Underwriters 
Association of New York, and Ralph 


Robbins, Preferred Accident, an old 
friend of the club, who is also in the 
million dollar class. All during the 


week radio station WMCA carried eve- 
ning broadcasts of “It Happens Every 
Day,” the electrically transcribed mes- 
sage arranged for by the national week’s 
general committee. Similar broadcasts 
were heard elsewhere in the country. 

Keynoters at the sales congress were 
gh M. George,. United States F. & 

, chairman of the day ; Hugo Henn, In- 
yee Insurance Co. of North America, 
president of the club, and Floyd N. Dull, 
Continental Casualty vice-president, who 
as chairman of the executive committee 
of the participating companies brought a 
message of encouragement and praise. 
Twenty-seven companies and three insur- 
ance agencies are participants in this 
year’s drive. 

George on “68” Significance 


Chairman George in his opening re- 
marks to the congress said the need for 
income protection should be stressed not 
only during A. & H. Week or the month 
of April but throughout the whole year. 
The “68” button worn by accident and 
health men having aroused much interest 
among producers Mr. George explained 
its significance: “It means that sixty- 
eight persons in the United States are 
disabled by accident or sickness every 
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Gordon Says A. & H. Week Best Ever 


Harold R. Gordon, general chairman 
of National Accident & Health Week, 
told the New York congress last Friday 
that his observations and talks with lead- 
ers in a circuit of eighteen cities within 
the past month had convinced him that 
this year’s observance of the week will 
be the best ever. A visitor in New York 
for the day, Mr. Gordon was the lunch- 
eon guest of the local Accident & Health 
Club and planned to be back in Chicago 
in time for its big breakfast get-together 
on April 2 

New Yorkers received the same mes- 
sage of encouragement from Mr. Gordon 
as he gave to Philadelphia and Cleveland 
audiences earlier in the week. The ob- 


minute.” Also impressive, he said, is the 
fact that in 1936 automobile accidents 
caused 37,500 deaths and home accidents 
cost the nation $730,000,000.". One of 
the best arguments for accident insur- 
ance,” he felt, “is that our form of in- 
surance will protect the American home 
because it guarantees a definite income 
when the head of the family is disabled.” 

As the next keynoter, Floyd N. Dull 
hoped that the day would soon come 
when “68” instead of referring to acci- 
dents per minute might indicate “68 A. 
& H. sales every minute.” Speaking as 
the companies’ representative he empha- 


sized: “The executives of the .participat- 
ing companies are with you heart and 
soul. You have done a fine job and we 


are sure your efforts will result in bene- 
fit for the producers, the companies and 
your club.” 


Henn on Irony of A: & H. 


Hugo Henn, club president, told of the 
irony attached to the production of acci- 
dent and health insurance. He said “It 
is a sorry situation in that the prospect 
must invariably be sold on the advisability 
of carrying this protection. He willing- 
ly purchases fire, theft, auto liability, etc., 
but fails to insure his ability to carry 
on and enjoy the normal fruits of life.” 

Mr. Henn then offered five suggestions 
which the average broker might find 
helpful in developing A. & H. business. 
In so doing he urged “Don’t be unmind- 


jective of A. & H. Week, he said, is to 
direct public attention to the need and 
value of accident and health insurance. 
Ordinarily this is done by national ad- 
vertising but Mr. Gordon said that A. & 
H. Week, still in its pioneering stage, 
is not quite ready for this kind of a 
program. But he did urge that all pro- 
ducers take advantage of the direct ad- 
vertising aids available to them. 

This is the second year that Mr. Gor- 
don has been the national chairman and 
the consensus is that he is the ideal man 
for such a responsible job. For years 
he has been executive secretary of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, which will hold its annual meeting 
in May at White Sulphur Springs. 





ful of the pickup in employment. Watch 
government reports. Acknowledge the 
public’s more optimistic attitude on busi- 


ness and the definite trend upward. , His 
five points summarized are: 
1. Secure a policy on yourself and 


thereby impress on your client that you 
are ‘mindful of -its necessit¥« Best pro- 
ducers follow this method. 

2. No cold canvassing necessary until 
your files are exhausted. 

3. Paid claims are the best means of 
selling accident and health coverage. So- 
licit claimants’ friends and associates. 

4. Review canceled files, lapses and 
“not wanted” files. Solicit thesé people 
who formerly had accident and health 
coverage. 

5. Accident and health is a great aid 
to development of other business, an 
excellent entering wedge. 





COMMITTEEMEN ON THE JOB 

Those responsible for “putting over” 
the Greater New York congress included 
the following under the general chair- 
manship of H. M. George: Julius L. 
Ullman, vice-chairman; L. M. Farrell, 
treasurer; R. W. Pone, secretary, J. R. 
Garrett, speakers; E. E. Bradley, finance; 
C. W. Sabin, arrangements; I. C. Kick, 
distribution; R. F. Chapman, brokers’ ac- 
tivities, and E. H. O’Connor, publicity. 
Six separate committees functioned: sales 
congress, speakers’, brokers activities’ ar- 
rangements, distribution and publicity. 





Leaders Sound Keynote of New York Sales Congress 





HUGO HENN 


President Accident & Health 
Club of N. Y. 





Keystene 
HAROLD M. GEORGE 


Congress Chairman 
and Club Vice-President 





FLOYD N. DULL, 


Chairman of Executive Committee of 
Participating Companies 


——___|! 


General Chairman 





HAROLD R. 


GORDON 


A. & H. Object Lesson 
In Lively Sales Skit 


H. A. USHER IN TRIPLE ROLE 
Well Supported in Cast of Six; Theme 
Is “It Happens Every Day”; High- 

spot of Congress 
New York con- 
sales skit “It 


The highspot of the 
gress was the four-act 
Happens Every Day,” written, staged 
and participated in by Harry A. Usher, 
Aetna Life, immediate past president of 
the club, with a cast of six. Carefully 
rehearsed, the skit had all the qualities 
of a good play—drama, suspense, heart 
appeal and comedy. Participants in it 
besides Mr. Usher, who was the pros- 
pect, were Jeanette L. Reusch, secretary 
to Broker F. W. Meert, who was the 
prospect’s wife; C. J. Burns, Aetna Life, 
who played the insurance broker; Inez 
Gregertsen, secretary to J. T./Trenholm, 
broker, who played a secretarial role; 
Frederick Zechiel, Aetna Life, who was 
the company adjuster, and Melville De- 
Baun, Aetna Life, the company’s repre- 
sentative. James R. Garrett, National 
Casualty, introduced the feature. 

In act 1 Mr. DeBaun, company repre- 
sentative, is having difficulty convincing 
Broker Burns that he should sell acci- 
dent insurance. He finally shows him 
the medical reimbursement contract 
which sounds good to Burns, who con- 
trols about 1,500 accounts. As the scene 
closes Mr. DeBaun urges him “to get 
busy and write some of this desirable 
business.” He leaves some sample poli- 
cies and twenty-five application sale 


Dejection 


“Dejection” is the only caption for the 
start of act 2 which shows Prospect 
Usher, ambitious young lawyer, back at 
his office after a hard day in court. 
He has lost an important case and is 
disgruntled and disheartened. Broker 
Burns arrives full of enthusiasm and is 
given a reluctant audience. He _ has 
barely started his sales talk when Usher 
interrupts to say “I know more about 
that hospitalization 3 cents a day plan 
than you do.” Laboriously Mr. Burns ex- 
plains that it’s not hospitalization but 
medical reimbursement that he’s describ- 
ing. “Oh, so it’s accident insurance 
you're selling!” exclaims Mr. Usher jump- 
ing to a conclusion. “Nothing doing’ 
But he permits the broker to proceed 
with his story. 

Prospect Usher is cock-sure that he 
will never have an accident but never- 
theless raps on wood. But when Broker 
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Blind Agent “Stops Show” During 
Philadelphia A. & H. Congress 


He Is Ben Brier, Continental Casualty; Other Speakers Were 
E. D. Peake, S. C. Carroll, Nelson White, R. L. Myers, 
Jr., Social Security Board Chairman 


\ blind man, who turned to insurance 
when his sight failel him thirteen years 
ago, leaning on his cane as he spoke, 
held spellbound some 200 agents and 
brokers who jammed the lecture room 
of the Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
for the second annual sales congress of 
the Accident & Health Club of Phila- 
delIphia. 

He was Ben Brier, one of the leading 
producers of the Continental Casualty. 
He told how, shunning sympathy, he had 
created a decent living for himself and 
his family by proving to his policyholders 
that he could serve their insurance needs. 
Modestly he related that, owing to his 
blindness, he could not prospect nor work 
systematically as do other men; that if 
he could he did not doubt that his acci- 
dent and health production would in- 
crease tremendously. 

Mr. Brier was one of five speakers of 
a fine program. Because of his disability 
and the manner in which he delivered 
his talk he proved to be one of the out- 
standing features of the day. After re- 
lating the manner in which he entered 
the business; of how his wife acted as 
his eyes so that he could study the vari- 
ous coverages and pass his examination 
for a license, he went on to tell some of 
his methods of operation. 


How He Became Known 


“I do not solicit nor do I accept busi- 
ness on sympathy,” he declared. “I have 
my prospective buyer know that I am 
trained to give him the most in insurance 
service that his money éan buy; that I 
stand ready at all times, both day and 
night, to assist him in any problem 
that his needs may require, and that 
I also will assist my clients in looking 
after negligence claims. It is by this 
full and complete service that I became 
known. I put in about fourteen to fif- 
teen hours a day. I resort to very little 
correspondence, preferring to do my 
work in person. I make it my business 
to be continually occupied so that I 
am not aware of the fact that I cannot 
see. 

“I have been asked to tell you about 
the objections I have found to health 
and accident insurance on the part of 
the public. To be truthful, I never found 
anyone raising any serious objections. 
Of course, I do not approach every per- 
son I meet. I study my customers and, 
where I find that an accident and health 
policy will prove of importance to an 
individual, I mention the fact at an op- 
portune moment and generally make a 
sale. 

Develops Close Relationship 

“I am proud of my health and acci- 
dent business. I find that it stays on 
the books better than any other form of 
insurance and also has less competition. 
I get a very nice income from this par- 
ticular branch of the business and, in 
the ten years that I have been selling 
this insurance, I have had very few dis- 
satisfied customers. I have found that 
health and accident insurance develops 
a very close relationship between policy- 
holder and agent. I assume that most 
of you feel that health and accident in- 
surance must be very close to my heart 
because of my affliction. However, on 
but one occasion have I used myself as 
an example in order to convince a cus- 
tomer of the need for this protection. 

“The importance of health and acci- 
dent insurance has greatly increased 
since the life insurance companies have 
discontinued monthly income benefits 


with their disability insurance. Health 
and accident policies are very easy sell- 
ing to a life insurance buyer that mani- 
fests the slightest interest in that old 
life insurance form. As a matter of fact 
it is very easy to show the prospective 
buyer that health and accident insurance 
gives far greater benefits than the total 
and permanent disability clause in life 
insurance policies. 

“IT believe that one should mention 
health and accident insurance to all his 
clients, thus closing the door to any 
possible competition. I have a deep rev- 
erence for the insurance business as a 
whole. I am forever thankful that there 
is such a business.” 


Views of Edwin D. Peake 

Edwin D. Peake, president of Peake 
Brothers, Inc., brokers, explained how 
health and accident insurance opens the 
way for selling other lines and also 
makes possible a well-balanced business. 
For brokers, accident and health com- 
bines the highest possible return and the 
largest potential return. It is easy to 
solicit and establishes a strong psycho- 
logical, cooperative relationship between 
broker and assured. Mr. Peake argued 
against uniform standard approaches and 
favored selling on emotional appeals— 
pride and peace of mind. He believes 
this line is invaluable as a means to 
hold clients. 


Prefers “Game” to “Profession” 

S. C. Carroll, vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident, whose style 
and delivery remind one somewhat of 
the late Will Rogers, does not like to 
have his business referred to as a pro- 
fession. He prefers to have it called a 
game because, he says, “a game has rules 
of decency and fair play.” He believes 
that if a man has some money one can 
make some kind of prospect out of him. 
He favors the canned sales talk because 
one doesn’t have to worry about what 
to say and it leaves the salesman free 
to cope with emergencies. Another of 
his observations was that “An accident 
policy alone is not enough to give a 
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prospect a fair deal. He is three times 
more likely to be laid up by sickness. 
Health insurance is practical now.” 


Nelson White on Direct Mail 


Nelson White, advertising manager for 
the Provident Mutual Life, declared that 
direct mail methods have proved their 
value to agents, results showing 500 to 
2,500% profit in first year commissions. 
It also saves the agent one of his most 
important assets, his time, preventing 
waste by providing them with prospects, 
and it helps to teach an agent proper 
working methods. Mr. White said that 
the “bait letter” used by his company for 
its calendars resulted in 24.7% replies, 
70% of which were good prospects. 

Z. C. Goodsteen, manager, Continental 
Casualty, was unable to attend because 
of illness and his paper was read by 
Edward A. Kenney, president of the 
club. 

Harold R. Gordon, chairman of Na- 
tional Accident & Health Week Com- 
mittee, who was present, got a warm 
reception. He outlined objectives of the 
campaign. 


Myers on Social Security 


Robert L. Myers, Jr., chairman of the 
Unemployment Compensation Board of 
Review of Pennsylvania, discussed the 
Social Security Act and unemployment 
insurance, holding that one of the sound- 
est criticisms of the act “has to do with 
its failure to make any provisions what- 
soever for insecurity owing to disability 
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ST. LOUIS BREAKFAST 


City’s Counsel, a Football Coach and Lif, 

Company Attorney Speakers; G. L, 

Dyer, Jr., Presided 

Allen May, general attorney, General 
American Life of St. Louis, was the 
principal speaker at the local Accident 
& Health Club’s breakfast meeting at 
the Chase Hotel, April 26, that officially 
marked the opening of National Health 
& Accident Week in that city. Other 
speakers were Associate City Counsel 
Louis McKeown, who discussed the traf- 
fic safety program, and Jim Conzelman, 
football coach for Washington Univer- 
sity. George L. Dyer, Jr., Columbian 
National Life Insurance Co., president 
of the St. Louis Club, presided. 





caused by sickness and accident. That is 
one of the major hazatds of security.” 

He stated, too, that voluntary systems 
of health and accident insurance “holds 
little promise of solving this major social 
problem” because “the cost is too great 
for people of small means. Compulsory 
health and accident insurance is needed 
if the masses of our workers are to be 
protected.” Some system of this sort, 
he predicted, will be adopted in the 
United States. 

Insurance Leadership Urged 


Speaking at another time during the 
meeting Mr. Myers urged insurance men 
to assume the leadership in formulating 
a program that will remove the threat 
of economic insecurity owing to accident 
and sickness from the “every-day lives 
of the millions of men, women and chil- 
dren who are not able to obtain this pro- 
tection for themselves out of their earn- 
ings.” 

He said of the Social Security Act that 
“It does not even attempt to provide a 
plan to enable self-supporting families 
of small and moderate means to budget 
against loss of wages and cost of medical 
services, nor does it provide for adequate 
remuneration to doctors and_ hospitals. 
It does not take into consideration the 
fundamental differences between social 
insurance and private or commercial in- 
surance, and applies the principles 6! 
private insurance to social hazards. So- 
cial insurance seeks to cover the econom- 
ic hazards of society collectively, while 
commercial insurance protects the indi- 
vidual against specific risks. In commer- 
cial insurance the benefits paid depend 
on the amount of premium, while in social 
insurance the cost must be spread over 
the entire social structure and, in order 
to provide adequate benefits, contribu- 
tions by beneficiaries may have to be 
supplemented by funds derived from gen- 
eral taxation.” 

Problems of Unemployment 

On unemployment insurance Mr. My- 
ers observed: “It must not be expected 
that unemployment compensation. wil 
cure all the ills of our economic body. 
It cannot provide for large groups ° 
workers more or less permanently out of 
private employment such as the unem 
ployables, those unemployed because of 
technological changes and the unemploye 
in stranded areas where more or less 
permanent maladjustment exists betweem 
the labor supply and labor opportunities. 
Nor can it satisfy the requirements © 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Additional news of National Acciden ident 
& Health Week’s observance will be 
found on page 57. 
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Sup’t Pink Approves 
Retrospective Plan 


gUT HAS THREE AMENDMENTS 





Applicable to Comp. Risks of $5,000 
en or Over; Right of Fur- 
ther Review Reserved 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York State in a decision 
which will be far-reaching announced 
yesterday his approval of retrospective 
rating for experimental use in this state 
on workmen’s compensation risks carry- 
ing an annual premium at standard rates 
of $5,000 or more, provided the propon- 
ents of the proposed plan agree to 
three amendments. Specifically the Su- 
perintendent recommended limiting the 
interstate rating aspects of the plan to 
states in which retrospective rating is 
used; the elimination from the loss con- 
version of additional loadings for home 
ofice administration, payroll audit and 
inspection expenses, which “will permit 
an increase in the allowable loss ratio to 
at least 60% for all risks paying stand- 
ard rates under the plan”; and further 
amendment of the plan to provide for 
the use of average rather than specific 
death and permanent total disability 
costs. The latter two amendments were 
advocated by a joint committee repre- 
senting the various brokers’ associations 
in New York City. 

Takes Broad Gauged Attitude 

Superintendent Pink’s approval of re- 
trospective rating, he emphasized, is in 
recognition of the widespread demand 
and support for the plan. He feels that 
when new insurance principles are pro- 
posed for the purpose of meeting the 
requirements of the insuring public su- 
pervisory officials should sanction them 
“if they are not clearly against public 
policy and the law.” Instead of consid- 
ering new ideas from a narrow, technical 
viewpoint he favors a broad gauged out- 
look on the part of public officials whose 
duty it is to pass upon them. It has 
been from this angle that Mr. Pink has 
considered retrospective rating. 

But the Superintendent made clear 
that he specifically reserved his right to 
review the plan in practical operation 
with a view to withdrawing his approval 
in the event discrimination or other 
abuses and inequities should develop. 


Comment on Mutual’s Plan 


A not to be overlooked feature of Su- 
perintendent Pink’s decision is his com- 
ment on the supplementary rating plan, 
proposed to the Compensation Rating 
Board by the mutual carrier, He said: 

“From an insurance standpoint there is much 
to commend the principles of this plan although 
the expense loading features would probably 
detract from the usefulness of the plan from 
the viewpoint of stock carriers and their desire 
to compete with self-insurance. * * * 

“While the Superintendent cannot pass upon 
a plan which has not been submitted it would 
Seem that from the insurance standpoint the 
Principle of this plan may have greater ad- 
vantages than the one submitted. It provides 
in substance that the assured provide for his 
own normal losses, whereas the hazard of ex- 
cess losses is insured. The Board should com- 
Plete its study of this plan as soon as possible.” 


Responds to Discriminatory Criticism 
The question squarely before Superin- 
tendent Pink in making his decision was 
whether or not the proposed plan would 
result in illegal discrimination within the 
meaning of the Insurance Law. This 
was the chief argument of opponents of 
the plan. Mr. Pink said he had been 
more concerned with this criticism than 
any other; that every possible care 
should be taken to see to it that the 
small man is not discriminated against 
in favor of the large producer. His de- 
Cision was: “While technically it may 
be argued that the plan is discriminatory, 
if broadly construed from a practical 
standpoint, it would seem that this is 
Not the case.” 

he Superintendent then noted that 
°pponents of the plan had placed con- 
siderable stress upon the proposed re- 
duction of general and expense loading 


under the plan. In response Mr. Pink 
said in part: 

“This objection cannot be made when the 
experience of a risk produces the minimum pre- 
mium because the flat insurance charge desig- 
nated as the basic premium is designed to pro- 
vide for all general and expense loading in the 
minimum premium comparable to the loadings 
provided in the present rating plan. 

“Admittedly the premiums of risks paying 
more than the minimum are not loaded to the 
same extent or on the same basis as under the 
existing rating plan. Is this fatal to the plan? 
In the opinion of the Superintendent it is not 
because of the fact that the additional premium 
which may be charged the assured in excess of 
the minimum premium is measured by his ac- 
tual loss experience and is in effect the reim- 
bursement by the assured to the carrier of the 
losses sustained by the assured and paid in‘ the 
first instance by the carrier together with cer- 


tain necessary expenses of the carrier. * * *” 





H. W. SCHAEFER REPORTS 





Gives Insurance Brokers Ass’n Progress 
on Retrospective Rating and Commis- 
sions on Federal Bonds 

H. W. Schaefer, director, Insur- 
ance Brokers Association, in report- 
ing for the casualty insurance commit- 
tee at its annual meeting Tuesday at 
Hotel Astor, New York, featured the 
retrospective rating plan and_ brokers’ 
commissions. 

On the first subject the speaker said 
“Until this matter is passed on by the 
New York Insurance Department there 
will be no action one way or the other by 
many other states. In regard to com- 
missions Mr. Schaefer said a slight revi- 
sion made in brokers’ compensation re- 
sulted in 1%4% increase last July. Since 
that time his committee has conferred 
with groups in national bodies on the 
subject of revised commissions on bonds 
covering Federal construction contracts. 
“The matter is still open and we are 
still hopeful that some equitable result 
will be obtained,” he said. 





“Smallest” Sheriff, Bandit 
Captor, Wins Surety’s Award 


The alert Phillips H. Lord, producer 
of “Gang Busters” and “We the People” 
on the radio, gave justified recognition 
“on the air’ a few evening ago to Sher- 
iff Homer Sylvester of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
for his feat in capturing the two ban- 
dits (after a thrilling chase) who robbed 
the Katonah, N. Y., bank. On behalf 
of American Surety, who insured the 
bank, Mr. Lord presented $500 to Sheriff 
Sylvester in appreciation of his bravery. 

The “smallest sheriff of the state,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Lord, Homer Sylvester 
proved his resourcefulness in spotting 
the bandits as they flew through his 
home town at 70 miles an hour. They 
tried all kinds of subterfuges but the 
sheriff hung on to their trail, finally 
cornering them. 


Cc. H. REMINGTON IN MIAMI 
Charles H. Remington of New York 
is a visitor in Miami, Fla. 





Indemnity Company of N. A. 
Host to 200 Leading Agents 


Two hundred leading agents of the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica from Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states gathered April 27 at Hershey, Pa., 
for a two-day discussion of casualty and 
surety business production. 

Benjamin Rush, president of the 
North America Companies, welcomed the 
delegates, and John A. Diemand, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Indemnity, 
opened the session with an exposition of 
the company’s policy with particular ref- 
erence to the maintenance of adequate 
reserves and the handling of claims on a 
merit basis. He said the Indemnity was 
now one of the leading companies with 
respect to the relationship of loss re- 
serves to earned premiums. 

H. P. Stellwagen, vice-president, then 
spoke on account solicitation vs. single 
line development, and said it was the 
company’s endeavor to aid its agents in 
development of a comprehensive insur- 
ance program for individual accounts. 
This theme was expanded by H. B. 
Montgomery, assistant secretary in 
charge of the burglary department, who 
discussed the new all-risk and destruc- 
tion forms of insurance, and also by W. 
E. Kipp, assistant secretary in charge of 
A. & H., who discussed the need for 
personal accident and medical reimburse- 
ment insurance. The first day’s session 
closed with a talking “movie” illustrating 
salesmanship principles. 

banquet was held Tuesday evening 
and among the guests were Owen B. 
Hunt, Pennsylvania insurance commis- 
sioner, and John Whiting, president, 
First National Bank of Williamsport. 

Wednesday, April 28, was designated 
“Bond Day” and the entire morning was 
devoted to fidelity and surety bonds. 
W. J. Schiff, Fidelity manager, aided by 
some novel and graphic charts, illustrat- 
ed the need for fidelity insurance, and 
C. W. Laird, surety manager, showed the 
agents how to develop business and how 
to present it for underwriting purposes. 
An afternoon golf tournament rounded 
out the program. 

Among those present from the home office 
were Benjamin Rush, president; John A, Die- 
mand, executive vice-president; T. Leaming 
Smith, H. P. Stellwagen and Ben Rush, Jr., 
vice-presidents; H. B. Montgomery and W. E. 
Kipp, assistant secretaries; C. W. Laird, W. J. 
Schiff, T. F. Cass, D. W. Taylor and C. S. 
Roberts, superintendents; D. B. Fearce, execu- 
tive special agent, and C. A. Lewis, W. A. 
Stark, E. A. Alley, E. J. Corrigan, E. A. Town, 
B. N. Stull, R. L. Stites, field representatives. 





_ IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Claude W. Fairchild, acting general 


manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, and Col. Ralph F. 
Proctor, surety manager of this or- 


ganization, this week attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Fairchild “sat in” at the 
insurance round table while Col. Proctor 
attended the construction industry’s 
luncheon. ’ 
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Magrath Educates Bronx 
C. of C. on Auto Rates 


Fretting and fuming over what it con- 
sidered exorbitantly high rates for auto- 
mobile liability insurance the Bronx (N. 
Y.) Chamber of Commerce changed its 
point of view this week after hearing 
J. J. Magrath, rating bureau chief, New 
York Insurance Department, explain how 
the rates are made and how dependent 
they are upon the accident experience 
of a particular locality. So instead of 
going on record for compulsory insur- 
ance, the Chamber instructed its insur- 
ance committee to review the entire 
situation with particular attention as to 
possible improvement in traffic accidents. 

Mr. Magrath’s appearance before the 
Bronx C. of C. was arranged by Arthur 
C. Goerlich, president, Bronx Insurance 
Men’s Association. At his invitation H. 
W. Schaefer, representing the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, also 
attended the meeting. 

A frank speaker, Mr. Magrath minced 
no words in telling the Bronx business 
men that, based on present experience, 
their automobile liability rates were not 
too high. He said compulsory insurance 
was not the solution, his suggestion be- 
ing that the Bronx C. of C. use its good 
offices in keeping alive the Accident 
Fraud Bureau’s probe of fake claimants. 
In fact, Mr. Magrath wondered if the 
D. A.’s office in the Bronx could not set 
up its own separate department for com- 
bating such fraud, manned by specially 
trained men such as Bernard Botein as 
his associates. This would ease the acci- 
dent situation and bring about lower 
rates eventually. 





Standard Surety Selects 
Landers & Landers Agency 


The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
just selected the well-known Indianap- 
olis firm of Landers & Landers as its 
state agents for fidelity and surety lines 
in Indiana. Head of this agency is 
Jackson K. Landers, brother of Howe S. 
Landers, Metropolitan Casualty presi- 
dent, who has been state manager of 
Indiana for a number of years of the 
latter company. Beginning May 15 Mr. 
Landers will relinquish his association 
with the Metropolitan and will enter 
the field as a general agent, supervising 
the Standard Surety’s bonding opera- 
tions as well as representing the London 
Guarantee’s, Phoenix Indemnity and Co- 
lumbia in similar capacity on casualty 
lines. The agency will open new offices 
in the Merchants Bank Building, In- 
dianapolis, on the date stated. 

For the past quarter century Jackson 
K. Landers has been a prominent figure 
in Indiana insurance circles and he is a 
member of a family that became identi- 
fied in that section of the country in 
1811, five years before Indiana became a 
state. Previously he was with Foster & 
Messick, state manager, U. S. F. & G. 





ENJOYABLE AFFAIR 

With an enthusiastic turnout of some 
500 members and friends the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York staged its 
Spring party last week at the Downtown 
A. C., New York, with a dozen A, A. U. 
boxing bouts as a drawing card. It was 
a good fellowship party with no speech- 
making. After M. L. Jenks, American 
Surety vice-president, this year’s club 
president, introduced notables attending 
from the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment and bade farewell to Rollin M. 
Clark, retiring first deputy, he turned 
the evening over to the A. A. U. 





PENNA. AUTO RATE BUREAU BILL 
The bill now in the Pennsylvania senate 
providing an automobile rating bureau is 
to be amended so as to permit the use 
of the facilities of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies, says Owen B. Hunt. 


WALTER B. PITKIN ON TOUR 

Walter B. Pitkin, author of “Life Be- 
gins at Forty,” will tour the country 
for the Maryland Casualty in connection 
with its fortieth anniversary celebration. 
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Intimate Size-up of Owen B. Hunt 


Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania Has Buoyant Per- 
sonality; Native Son of Ireland and Proud of It; 
Formerly Casualty Claims Manager 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


Owen B. Hunt, commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the great and sovereign State 
of Pennsylvania, is or should be a happy 
man. Happy in the possession of sundry 
attributes which not only fit him to dis- 
charee effectively the responsibilities of 
the important office he holds but which, 
it is more than whispered, are carrying 


for the Continental Casualty, supervising 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

Inevitably Mr. Hunt interested him- 
self in politics and by reason of his 
pronounced ability as a public speaker 
promptly became a headliner among the 
active campaigners for the Democratic 
party. His effectiveness lies not alone 
in his eloquence, which, combined with 
his native wit, at once sways and di- 
verts his audiences, but largely in the 
fact that he is so palpably in deadly 
earnest. 

Owen Hunt is a practical idealist. He 
believes that social security is a national 
obligation. He is sufficiently an altruist 
to give generously of his time and 
thought and energy to accelerate this 


movement as much as he can, but he 


(Continued from Page 50) 
six miles an hour. You are going 25 or 
30, perhaps 40 miles an hour. Is your 
business ten times more urgent than his? 
My, my, what an important fellow you 
are! What vast designs, what momen. 
tous projects must occupy your Waking 
hours to justify such impatience. 

The automobile, it seems, is the deyif’s 
gift to the Little Man. Put him in eon. 
trol of a motor car and he’s cock o’ the 
crosswalks. But if you suddenly yanked 
that ton or two of iron and steel ont 
from under him, you'd find him just g 
measly nonentity with the mental set. 
up of a grammar school bully, 

Night Driving Emphasis 

For the statistical minded the Trayel- 

ers booklet is probably an_ intellectual 


him along the road to greater things. believes. too, that social security is eco- 1 ; 
Physical and mental vigor, courage ae : vate iy ae treat. Accident and fatality records, dry 
ysical and nti gor, ¢ ge, nomically sound as a national measure. jeading at best. are given 1 ‘ 
tact, energy, intelligence, a quick and ‘ g st, are giv a dramatic 


flashing wit and the eloquence of his Irish 
forebears coalesce to permit the one- 
word description—dynamic. 

Owen Hunt is of that race which could, 
but needs not, boast of many generations 
of statesmen and minstrels, patriots and 
bards, kings and illustrious commoners, 
soldiers and tillers of the soil. He was 
in fact born on the farm of his father in 
County Mayo, Ireland, where his parents 
still reside. 

Resembles Victor Herbert 

In externals Owen Hunt most amaz- 
ingly resembles that great Irish com- 
poser Victor Herbert as this writer re- 
calls him three decades ago. To both 
was given that deceptively drupal qual- 
ity which roots in their native soil— 









ys 


{2 
a » * 


Phillips Studio 


His Views on Politics 


His natural predilection for the Demo- 
cratic party is intensified by his convic- 
tion that that party stands for progress 
but his knowledge of practical politics 
leads him to hope always for a substan- 
tial and aggressive minority opposition. 

Owen Hunt believes that politics can 
and should become a profession and its 
practioners career men of education, in- 
telligence and ambition. Candidates for 
public office, he holds, should be those 
who have the inclination and the capac- 
ity to be of genuine service to the con- 
stituencies from which they ask support. 

Owen Hunt’s avocations are, for the 
most part, intellectual. He reads omni- 
verously, finds English literature absorb- 
ing as a study, knows American Colonial 


touch when tied up with illustrations jn 
color. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the problem of night driving, and one 
chart shows that deaths are increasing 
rapidly after dark while decreasing dur- 
ing the daylight hours. Another table 
indicates that 60% of the fatalities are 
occurring at night, while there is only 
25% of the traffic on the road. 

That America’s traffic problem js 
“worse than war” is indicated in a table 
showing motor vehicle deaths for the 
past fifteen years. The grand total of 
415,977, according to the editor, “ex- 
ceeds by a wide margin the number of 
American soldiers killed in action or 
died of wounds in all the wars in which 
our country has ever participated.” 





eae pe The e rye OWEN B. HUNT and Revolutionary history _ sufficiently 
practical the next. ere are a dozen ; ) % : 
such among your immediate acquaint- well to lecture on those periods. Auto Fire Lines 


ances, and always they are doers. 
To limn an adequate word picture of 
a colorful personality is confessedly a 


formal education and while at the Union 
League he had to work eighteen hours 
at a stretch, that was only on alternate 


The motivating forces which sent him 
into insurance might with equal effect 
have made him a lawyer, a journalist 


(Continued from Page 46) 
basis is used the space provided for the 


difficult task if space is brief and with days, with shorter hours on the = or an actor and he would have made joss payee is completed by inserting the 
Owen Hunt it is well-nigh impossible. So, with no delay, he began attending his mark as any of those others. finance company name therein. Where 
classes at Drexel Institute, Spring Gar- Mr. Hunt has a facile mind, stored 4 master policy is desired, this is accom- 


Chronology and antecedents are seldom 
consequential and rarely interesting, but 
both are essential here, for they ex- 
plain much about that vital and restless 
individual. 

On July 11, 1895, when Owen Hunt 
advented, his father was a leading farmer 
of County Mayo. The elder Hunt was 
active in community affairs, served on the 
county council and was otherwise promi- 
nent in public life. He was a forceful 
public speaker, which supplies a logical 
explanation of the effortless and engag- 
ing eloquence of the Pennsylvania com- 
missioner. 

The Hunt family now lives in County 
Sligo, hard by, Owen Hunt’s birthplace, 
and an associate of his who last Summer 
visited the prosperous farmstead, writes 


den Institute and at the University of 
Pennsylvania. . 

Because it was his original intention 
to practice law, he later entered and 
read law in the office of a leading attor- 
ney, Thomas J. Meagher. He did not, 
however, continue to the length of being 
admitted to the bar. 


Decorated for World War Bravery 


In 1917, although only four years in 
this country, Owen Hunt, then twenty- 
two years of age, enlisted for the World 
War with the First Pennsylvania Infan- 
try, which later became the 109th Infan- 
try of the 28th Division. 

After a brief training period at Camp 
Hancock, Georgia, he sailed for France 


with an astounding number and variety 
of contemporary and classical literary 
gems, and in small intimate gatherings 
of friends can sometimes be induced to 
reveal a trifle of his histrionic ability. 
Love of the Theatre 

The superior productions of the legiti- 
mate stage have always found a warm 
supporter in him and his intelligent ap- 
preciation of the theatre has led to many 
close friendships with its people. He has 
as a matter of course been specially in- 
terested in the famous Abbey Theatre 
Players of Dublin and in the nationally 
known and celebrated Hedgerow Thea- 
tre near Philadelphia. 

Most of the players of both companies 


plished by using a regular automobile 
policy, issuing that in the name of the 
finance company, showing an inception 
date, an “open” expiration date and at- 
taching the proper master policy endorse- 
ment applicable to “retail finance” or 
“collateral loan” account. The supply of 
individual memoranda of insurance cov- 
crages is prepared upon advices received 
from the agent indicating the master 
policy number, full name of finance com- 
pany and agency location. The master 
policy forms attached to such contracts 
contain features necessary to the con- 
duct of the finance company business. 
Doubtless you will find in your com- 
munity that some dealers are in such 
financial condition as to finance the re- 


P - - ° and first saw action on the Flanders are personal friends of Mr. Hunt w ho, e . : | 
> sias or ro t > g - ° ° ° ° t- =ale . , ¢ s, ant 
— ; we fin he Bap — front. through them, lives vicariously in the 3 me yt the kL pete yee pre 
se Ss rO ( es ) rea : ¥ “ P ° ° s a a a coal tL: : this vpe 0 risk shoul ) a fer . 

A ateau- a | lv. 1918 his atmosphere of a profession which might appt a <i 
beauty. t Chateau-Thierry in July, 1918, Dp T licited. In addition. most communities 


Nothing noteworthy is of record here 
concerning Owen Hunt’s boyhood avo- 


unit lost 50% of its personnel in a three- 
day engagement but helped to capture 
Souissons. His unit was also in fierce 


so easily and appropriately have claimed 
him. 
Golf holds his interest in outdoor sports 


have local finance companies who finance 
the business of various dealers in the 


—— oe a — if 
to his appointment as insurance com- ‘ 
missioner was regional claims manager You Bet Your Life” = 





cations and ambitions save nae he at- fighting at Vesle and Meuse, Argonne and he plays with characteristic ardor community, which account also presents 

tended the local national school, which : , ' “¢ e9 . <i sai ; ertile fields ndeav to the active 

corresponds to our grade school here and in various other major battles, and and a reasonable degree of success. — fields of endeavor ahaa 
= sae ’ he himself won the Verdun medal and That exercise provides an outlet for @<ent. sura 


Evidently he found a community of in- 
terest in the mind or methods of the 
master of that school for even today, 
two decades later, they carry on a spir- 
ited correspondence 


a French citation for bravery in action. 
Two days before the armistice was de- 
clared and while on active duty at the 
front, Mr. Hunt received his naturaliza- 


the excess energy confinement generates 
in a naturally rugged physique and, per- 
haps, explains how he was able to go 
forty-eight hours without rest or sleep 
while directing relief and rescues during 


Participating Companies 
The following companies and general 
erencies were participants in Greater 
New York’s Accident & Health Week 





, tion papers and became an American : L 
Old Schoolmaster His Mentor citizen, the great Pennsylvania floods in 1936. observance and by their financial support P 
The schoolmaster, naturally enough, Many weeks in a French hospital were Commissioner Hunt is a member of made possible the excellent program put = 


seeks avidly for news of the activities 
and progress upward of his former pu- 
pil. That that bond of mutual affection 
and esteem should have been preserved 
and strengthened through the years 
speaks well for both men. Owen Hunt 
willingly attributes much of his success 
to the inspiration and wise counsel of 
that schoolmaster. 

In 1913, just turned eighteen, the young 
elected to “go out to America” 


required for recovery from a wound 
and from gassing after which he was 
returned to his adopted land, arriving 
May 3, 1919. 

He elected to study clectrical engineer- 
ing, but the after effects of the gassing 
compelled him to engage in less confin- 
ing work, and he transferred to English 
and journalism at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Somehow his attention was directed to 


the Penn. Athletic Club, the Art Club 
of Philadelphia, the Whitemarsh Coun- 
try Club and the Harrisburg Country 
Club. i 
He is a member of the American Le- 
gion and of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and belongs, as a matter of course, 
to numerous civic and political organiza- 
tions. Perhaps his most outstanding 
characteristic is his buoyant vitality. 
Through and with it are apparent his 


on by the New York club. 

COMPANIES 
Aetna Life, Century Indemnity, 
Casualty, Connecticut General Life, Continental 
Casualty, Eagle Indemnity, Employers’ Liability, 
Fireman’s Fund General Accident, 
Globe Indemnity, Great American Indemnity, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Indemnity In- 
of North America, London Guar- 
London & T.ancashire In- 
Casualty, Massachusetts 


Commercial 


Indemnity, 


surance Co, 
Accident, 
Maryland 


antee & 
demnity, 








man ++ 
and seek his fortune, as so many young insurance and he became an agent for determination to accomplish every day Bonding, Metropolitan Casualty, National a : 
Irishmen have been doing for genera- the Pennsylvania Mutual Life. not only something adequate but some-  “@lty, New Amsterdam Casualty, Ocean Acci- 
tions. He arrived at Philadelphia and We lai thing clearly and affirmatively of benefit dent & Guarantee, Phoenix Indemnity, a 
promptly found a job as bus boy at Experienced Claims Manager to the commonwealth and to man in ferred Accident, Royal Indemnity, — 
the Union League Club, being paid $25 Later he became associated with the the generic sense. Accident, United States Casualty and Unite 


States F. & G. 





monthly, plus board. Not a very auspi- claim department of the Commercial He is engaging as a companion, capa- aye vistas 

cious beginning, perhaps you say, but Casualty, went on to head the claim _ ble as a public official, potentially a leader GENERAL AGENCIES D Mr 

thee you will be wrong department of the Pennsylvania Surety in anything he undertakes. Goulden Woodward Cook & Gudeon, | A 
The young man felt the need of a Corp. and for the five years previous And, he is a bachelor, Muller Agency and W. L. Perrin & Son. id 





ter 
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“Do not let excuses thought of un- 
pleasantness interv ne,” he sa “Cul 
vate t al fortitude,’ and wher s 
growth is] 1 will fir our 
lortu Without it you 

ver ourself.” 


expressed 
been so few complete 
kept of the production 
urance with relation to ad- 
> sale of accident insurance, 
had been pretty much of a 





en 


found it nec- 
life insurance for 
nclusions He 


proposition and 
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than licitation 


ne were used 
feature which is becoming 
10re important is the ‘know 
selling’ plan. It is nothing 
less than investigating your 
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Preparing Direct Mail Campaign 
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Agent’ s Radio Program 

Henry Von Elm, enterprising agent 
of Freeport, L. I., made his own local 
radio arrangements for publicizing 
National Accident & Health Week. 
He arranged for four broadcasts, per- 
sonally handled them “eg station 
WGBB of Freeport, L. IL, and in so 


doing gained helpful recognition for 
h'ms Pg and for income protection in- 
surance. Mr. Von Elm, who is a gen- 
eral agent of the Fireman’s Fund In- 


demnity, was at one time accident and 
health manager in one of the New 
York City branch offices. 


to scnd to them he would first and fore- 


most “tell the truth,” and then “make 
a definite proposition of accident insur- 
ance,” quoting amounts and premium. He 


would also make a bid for the business 
to come in by mail, making it worthwhile 
for the prospect to answer immediately. 
He suggested using a time limit appeal 
based on the proposition that if the man 
sends back a complete application form 
within a week “you will be willing to 
send the policy on approval for his free 
inspection.” 

Of course 
ness reply 
with the 


n blank and busi- 
should be enclosed 
making it easy for 
the prospect buy, and in this con- 
nection Mr. Helm said: “You will find 
that a eee reply envelope printed in 
red and black will, on the average, bring 
approximately twice as many returns as 
and black and even better results 


black only.” 


applicati 
envelope 
sales letter, 


blue 
compared to 





The speaker next outlined a plan for 
mailing the letters and using the pros- 
pect list effectively and suggested: 

(1) Decide how many calls you can 
and will make in one day. (2) Divide 
your prospects into groups of the same 
1umber as the daily calls—the groupings 


I 
to be g 








verned by location. (3) Allocate 
a portion . your time to calls on old 
customers, to callbacks on Pros spects _al- 
ready van dh tiraee and to routine office 
details. So don’t be tc saiinens and 
decide to make y calls in any 
one day 
Mr. Helm considered the job of keep- 
ing a record of sales activities and the 
results — as the most important 
part of & H. selling, and he declared 


consistent use of a check-up 
m is the greatest backbone stiffener 
’ He suggested: 


A simple and effective check-up sys- 


tem can be made from thre e relatively 
simple forms: (1) A record waa of pros- 


pects and customers, which should be on 
the basis of a permanent file and so de- 


signed that they will show all informa- 
tion obtained about your man. (2) A 
daily work sheet or card. The same 


sroup I should 
should be 
the order 


prospects making up 
ceive the daily 
placed on this work sheet in 


etters and 








the calls are to be made Then the 
card put in suspense until the day ar- 
rives for the personal calls. Summariz- 





urged that the daily work 
sheets should be saved and information 
them transferred to a monthly record 
yo to the permanent record cards. This 
knowledge about a prospect, he felt, is 
a great encouragement during a ter 
porary slump. His philosophy is that 
vou keep on collecting No’s that 
ne will bring vou closer to a Yes 


R. W. Fairbanks 















Iran own record for the 

t th f 1937 shows how 

1 it In this time Mr 

irDar t twenty-five cases 
i $400,000 of life insurance, and had 
not a single rejection. “Every on i 
these people was originally an acc iden 
insurance client,” he emphasized. 

The speaker stre aie the idea of build- 
ng up sufficient accident volume to take 
care of one’s overhead. He is strong on 


selectivity and pointed out that “accept- 
ance of an accident policy by the com- 
pany comes only after an M. I. B. report 
and paves the way for a life insurance 
sale.” 


E. H. O’Connor’s “Wake "Em Up” 
Talk 


O’Connor, a familiar figure at 
agency meetings and sales congresses, 
gave as his chief point the fact that 
brokers are still giving the same worn- 
out excuse “Accident and health is a line 
for a specialist; it is too counsel? 
In response Mr. O’Connor said: 
“Wake up and go to work. These two 
excuses are worn out, for since 1932 the 
majority of the leading companies have 
been selling simplified policy forms, uni- 
form in language and uniform in rate 
“A line 


orn oul 
] 


ae 


fora specialist—that is another 
excuse. * * * There is no earth- 
ly reason why the insurance broker 
should not produce accident insurance, 
not only for the return he will receive 
in dollars and cents as commissions, but 
in doing so he is living up to his repu- 
tation as an insurance adviser 


$135,000,000 Volume in 1936 


“In 1936 accident and health premiums 
increased approximately 8%. The stock 
companies wrote over $135,000,000 in ac- 
cident and health premiums. I quote this 
figure to have you realize that in selling 
accident insurance you are not engaged 
in a peanut business but selling a line 
that is a leader in casualty premiums 
throughout the United States. 

“A number of insurance salesmen when 
they attempt to sell accident insurance 
approach thcir clients in a somewhat 
timid manner and often begin to make 
apologies for attempting to discuss the 


subject. Now what could be more fool- 
ish, for when you stop to realize you 
are offering your client protection of a 


most vital nature, protection on the most 
priceless thing he has in the world, his 
income. Therefore, it calls for vigorous 
action and enthusiasm on your part for 
you are calling to his attention protec- 


tion more vital than any he now pos- 
sesses.” 
Summarizing, Mr. O’Connor - said: 


“There is no other line of insurance that 
is of more value to the business and pro- 
fessional man than that which protects 
the wherewithal from which he obtains 
his livelihood—his business or profession 
from which he derives his income. * * * 
There is no more important protection 
than that which protects the human ma- 
chine.” 


Parbury Schmidt 


Nine reasons why “I Like to Sell Acci- 
dent Insurance” were given by Parbury 
Schmidt and summarized they are: 

(1) The easiest way to build a clientele. 
Us ander this heading he featured “Make 
our Friends your Policyholders, make 
your Policyholders your Friends.” This 
yhrase proved to be the keynote of Mr. 

chmidt’s talk. 

(2) Appeals to our selfish instincts: 

a) They will benefit personally. 

b) Keep them out of debt (bills paid). 

c) Protect check book and savings. 


Y's.‘a ‘a 


d) Make them independent. 
e) You are healthy and ag and if 


ou are careful will live long. 


Mr. Schmidt gave this definition of an 


accident: An unexpected or unforeseen 


event over which we have no control. 

(3) Sold on the first interview: 
a) Life insurance is a slow process 
—information, proposal, examina- 


tion, settlement. 
b) Secure accident application. De- 
liver policy by letter. Enclose bill. 
c) Select prospects carefully. 
i) Class A—Reliable people. 
ii) Wives of policyholders. 
iii) Sports—Riding, skiing. 


& Health Week Observance 
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500 Producers Attended 
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The Wife Approach 


Parbury B. Schmidt, Aetna Life, 
urged using the phrase “your wife is 
a walking hazard to your pocket- 
book” in talking to an accident insur- 
ance client whose wife was uninsured. 
He told how one agent of his com- 
pany made up a sales letter featuring 
this phrase, sent it out to a select list 
of twenty-five prospects and secured 
eighteen “apps.” 











part I signed. Accident policy is 
issued later. 

c) Get information now even though 
prospect is not ready to buy. 
Saves time. 

d) When he can’t afford accident in- 
surance he is not a life insurance 
prospect. 

(7) Settlement of claims is profitable: 

a) The check will pay the first pre- 
mium on additional life insurance, 
as claimant should by this time be 
insurance-minded. 

b) The claim department is usually 
fair. 

c) Be fair to the claim department. 
Do not make promises to your 
client. Report all claims promptly. 

(8) Build up a substantial income: 

a) Accident insurance pays 30% re- 
newals every year. 

b) Get on a salary basis. 
the tension. 

c) Larger return on $100 premium. 


It lowers 


d) New business will take care of 
natural lapses. 
(9) Protect your client’s insurance 


pregram: 
a) Make each service job profitable. 

b) More risk of injury before sixty- 

five years of age, less risk of 
death. 

c) Insure 

regrets. 


your friends. Have no 


E. E. Bradley 


Erving E. Bradley, Globe Indemnity, 
punctuated his address to the A. & H. 
congress in New York with many pointed 
paragraphs, each bringing out some sal- 
ient feature. Some of these follow: 

Accident and health is the oldest cas- 
ualty line written in the United States 
and it will celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary in 1940, 

It is one of the Big Three in the 
casualty and surety business. 

Twenty per cent of all business men 
carry some accident insurance, 

Between six and seven calls on selected 
risks will produce a sale and 90% of the 
policies will renew. 

The average life of a policy is ten 
years, so any salesman can calculate his 
probable income from this line. 

In fire insurance a loss is expected in 
one out of every 200 policies each year; 
in accident insurance one in eight and 
in health one in five. 

Therefore the A. & H. salesman has 
the better chance to demonstrate ser- 
vice and, probably, get some of another 
salesman’s business away from him. 

Among general brokers only one in 
four knows anything about A. & H. 

Write a full cover contract whenever 
possible. 

Loss of time by accident and illness 
costs this country $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Don’t forget the Medical Reimburse- 
ment policy for the housewife. 

Beat the compensation business by 
writing A. & H. on corporation execu- 
tives. If the State Fund grabs the 
Comp. business the A. & H. will prob- 
ably hold. 

Don’t lose sight of the medical ex- 
pense contract which carries out the 
idea of full reimbursement. 





On the Production “Firing Line” 








A. & H. Man for 25 Years 


P. W. Cook, Partner in Connecticut General Agency Since 


1912, Figures in Double Anniversary 


P. W. Cook (Walter Cook as he is 
known up and down William Street in 
New York) will celebrate twenty-five 
years as a partner in the firm of Goulden, 
Woodward, Cook & Gudeon May 3 to 8. 
This is a general agency of the Connecti- 
cut General Life. As the agency has 
now been writing accident and health 
insurance for twenty-five years, comple- 
tion of Mr. Cook’s quarter century of 
outstanding success in that field will be 
observed also, the resulting double anni- 
versary fitting in with the company’s 
special commemorative campaign in its 
accident and health department which 
was begun April 1 and will continue un- 
til May 27. 

Mr. Cook became associated with 
Charles J. Goulden May 1, 1912, when 
Mr. Goulden decided to open the acci- 
dent and health department. He had 
just lost his partner, Hugh Millar, whom 
he met in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War. When that conflict was 
over they decided to form a partnership 
and engage in the life insurance business, 
obtaining representation of the Connecti- 
cut General as general agents in New 
York. They were soon making a re- 
markable record as a pioneer life in- 
surance brokerage office in the metropo- 
lis. 

Welcomed as a Partner 


Mr. Goulden saw in Walter Cook ex- 
actly the type of man he needed as a 
partner to aid him in handling his rap- 
idly growing life business, a unique fea- 
ture of which was, and still is, that while 
it is an agency it does not employ anv 
solicitors but obtains all its business 
through brokers. Besides, Mr. Goulden 
saw an important field for success in 
accident and health insurance and he 
knew that Mr. Cook’s experience would 
be invaluable to him in developing that 
class. Consequently, when Mr. Cook be- 
came a partner in what then became 
Goulden & Cook he was made active 
manager of the accident and health de- 
partment. His varied experience enabled 
him to originate numerous methods by 
which that class of insurance could be 
popularized and made interesting to 
brokers. The results have been beyond 
expectations. 

Under the direction of Goulden & Cook 
the agency continued to make rapid 
strides in life insurance as well as in 
the accident and health field. For a 
considerable time it has been the larg- 
est accident and health agency in New 
York, writing more new business each 
year than some companies write in the 
entire United States. 


Early Experience 


Mr. Cook gained a practical knowledge 
of insurance through a series of widely 
differing experiences that enabled him 
to obtain views of the business from 
many angles. A Brooklyn boy, born 
in 1881, he began his insurance career 
in the agency department of the North- 
ern Assurance of London when its United 
States branch was located at 38 Pine 
Street and when the late George W. 
Babb was United States manager and 
the late Thomas A. Ralston sub-mana- 
ger. Mr. Cook also saw the insurance 
business through the eyes of the editor, 
publisher and statistician, for he was 





P. WALTER COOK 


with the Spectator Publishing Co. for a 
considerable time in its editorial, statis- 
tical and sales departments. Then he 
entered insurance again as placer for 
John A, Eckert, an important New York 
broker, and then again journeyed into 
the insurance publications field as Chi- 
cago manager of Alfred M. Best Co. 
His experience with the two publishing 
houses, coupled with a natural talent for 
presenting subjects attractively and con- 
vincingly on paper, enabled him to take 
an important place as an originator of 
written selling material, as well as in 
helping to devise improved policy forms 
and conditions. After leaving Alfred M. 
Best Co. he departed from the publish- 
ing field for good and became associated 
with the Aetna Casualty in its executive 
office. When the Empire State Surety 
entered the casualty field in 1905 he 
was chosen to represent it as special ad- 
juster and also to have charge of trans- 
actions with brokers. Later he had charge 
of the burglary and plate glass depart- 
ments, becoming assistant secretary and 
then vice-president. He occupied that 
position until 1912. That was when Wal- 
ter Cook and Charles Goulden got to- 
gether for a long and successful career 
in furthering the sale of life, accident 
and health insurance on a large scale 

Mr. Cook’s ancestors on his father’s 
side came here from Germany genera- 
tion’s ago. On his mother’s side he 
comes from early Dutch and English 
settlers in New York. His mother, who 
was a Smith, was descended from the 
Pauldings, the Pierces, the Bells, the Van 
\llens and the Wilsons. 

While this sketch deals primarily with 
the anniversary celebration of Mr. Cook’s 
entrance into his firm as a partner 
twenty-five years ago, it is nevertheless, 
as noted previously, a double celebration 
because of the agency’s entry into the 
field of accident and health insurance 
at that time. 

Charles J. Goulden formed the old firm, 
Goulden & Millar, in 1904 and repre- 
sented the Connecticut General for years 
before the firm name was changed to 
Goulden & Cook. Mr. Goulden was even 
then a man of extensive experience in 
life insurance principles and selling. He 
nossessed the ability to present life in- 
surance in many attractive ways, solicit- 
ing by mail and working in conjunction 
with a large number of brokers. That 


P. D. Betterley 


(Continued from Page 51) 
equitable distribution of compensation 
costs. Nevertheless if the venture does 
nothing more than to focus attention on 
the value of prevention of losses by 
offering some inducement of effort jp 
this direction it will have accomplished 
much, 

“One point has been brought out clear. 
ly by many who have either assumed 
their own risks or have carefully ana. 
lyzed the situation; it costs too much for 
protection. It has been variously estj. 
mated that between 30 and 68% of the 
premium dollar is all that goes to the 
injured workman. 

The Way Out 

“To predict what the trend is going 
to be in these days of changes may be 
considered fanatical or fantastic, but 
nothing ventured, nothing gained. Some 
would have us think that workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, as now constituted, 
is on the way out, but we question if it 
is heading in that direction. Rather we 
like to think that basically the compen- 
sation plan was sound and has sufficient 
principles to sustain it. The present 
trend is toward self-assumption of risks, 
but we do not believe the practice will 
become widespread. In fact, some now 
in that class may turn to insurance for 
at least a portion of their loss risk, but 
this will come only after substantial 
changes in present methods. 

“The specific deductible insurance prin- 
ciple may be a compromise solution of 
our present problems, and for the mo- 
ment seems to be the only practical 
means of overcoming numerous obsta- 
cles. Under that method the employer 
would pay benefits and meet all costs 
of ordinary accident claims, with an in- 
surance organization taking care of losses 
in excess of a limit previously selected. 
The deductible plan is being utilized suc- 
cessfully in other insurance lines, 

“We do not see any trend toward 
monopolistic state funds, because they do 
not fit in with modern business methods, 
and have already been tested and found 
wanting. 

“Cooperation between insurers, em- 
ployers and administrators is absolutely 
necessary if we are to modify our pres- 
ent practices to the point of effectiveness 
originally designed. The law may speci- 
fy that an employer must provide for 
his injured workmen, but the best means 
of accomplishing that result will be 
worked out by those interested. No one 
of the groups can do it equitably with- 
out the counsel and experience of the 
others.” 





Phila. Congress 


(Continued from Page 54) 


depressional unemployment. The aim of 
unemployment compensation is to meet 
normal unemployment conditions.” 

Speaking for Insurance Commissioner 
Hunt, who was unable to attend, Joseph 
A. Sexton, research director of the Penn- 
sylvania Department, said that no com- 
pulsory health insurance measure would 
be passed at the present session of the 
legislature. However, a group hospitali- 
zation plan is contemplated. 





happy situation has been maintained 
through the years. 

Arthur P. Woodward, nationally known 
in the business, became a partner in the 
agency in 1925 after serving for fourteen 
years as secretary of the accident depart- 
ment in the home office of the Connecti- 
cut General. He had practiced law in 
Philadelphia and served as counsel for 
the former Philadelphia Casualty Co. He 
had also been with the Travelers. He 
did much to make accident and health 
policies more salable, sometimes originat- 
ing entirely new forms and conditions. 

W. T. Gudeon entered the service of 
the firm as an office boy in 1909 and 
was admitted to partnership in 1915 after 
being advanced through several positions. 
He is known by the brokers as one of 
the best informed life men. 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


United States Branch 


Statement December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
U.S. Treasury Bonds . - $1.618,037.96 
Other Bonds . .. . - 1,126,384.52 
a : ° 144,581.00 
Accrued Interest . . . & «  * 23,718.47 
Cash in Office and Banks ‘ 124,993.03 


$3,03 7,714.98 





LIABILITIES 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve . . . .« « « $ 537,714.98 
Statutory Deposit, New York . 850,000.00 
Net Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders . . . . «. « ~ 2,500,000.00 


$3,037,714.98 








Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
New York State Insurance Department and the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 


G6, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 



















































































Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Comparative Summary 


of 


Annual Statement Figures 





ASSETS 
TE 5.56 ve tnpccdasvon sedans 


Interest Due and Accrued............. 
Premiums Due and Accrued............ 


LIABILITIES 


TT TE TEC TROT TOT TEe 
Policyholders’ Funds.................. 
Policy Claims in process of settlement. . . . 
Dividends to Policyholders............. 
Ec cci tan abiw denis noe wawenes 
Miscellaneous Liabilities............... 





RN ES 6k nav ccceesenestncens 


DRE cas rd cexeaveeseseusreess 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS.... 











December 31, December 31, 
1935 1936 
$510,142,154  $552,883,174 
11,282,782 7,651,700 
11,800,006 11,578,083 
$533,224,942  $572,112,957 
$412,155,115 $440,240,634 
89,659,015 97,137,180 
1,632,029 2,018,383 
4,847,756 4,784,907 
1,665,789 2,090,951 
345,548 291,028 
$510,305,252 $546,563 ,083 
4,194,578 5,500,000 
$514,499,830 $552,063,083 


$ 18,725,112 


$ 22,919,690 


On December 31, 1936, the Company had in its 


Offices and in Banks Cash Balances of more than 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
and held more than 
THIRTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
in United States Government Bonds 


During the year 1936 
the Company paid to 
Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


$ 20,049,874 


$ 25,549,874 


During the year 1936 


the Cash Receipts of the Company 
were over 


the sum of NINETY MILLION DOLLARS 
in Excess of Cash Disbursements 


FIFTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
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